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THE  SEARCHERS 

When  school  reopened  in  September,  the  pupils  of 
Grade  VI  began  to  ask  about  their  social  studies. 

“Last  year,”  their  teacher  answered,  “you  learned 
how  the  great  discoverers  rolled  back  the  clouds  from  the 
map  of  the  world,  until  it 
became  known  almost  as  it 
is  today.  This  year  you 
are  to  unroll  the  map  still 
further.  We  shall  read  the 
stories  of  the  men  who 
explored  the  Americas, 

North  and  South,  opening 
them  up  for  settlement  later 
on.  In  order  to  follow  them 
easily,  we  shall  use  a 
guidebook.” 

Copies  of  the  guidebook 
were  then  passed  round. 

“You  will  wonder  why 
these  men  made  such  long 
and  dangerous  journeys, 
and  for  what  they  were 
searching.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were  young  fellows 
looking  for  adventure.  But  the  men  who  furnished  the 
money  to  build  the  ships  and  pay  the  men,  were 
searching  for  something  to  give  them  a profit. 
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“On  the  first  pages  of  your  guidebook  you  will  see 
two  small  pictures.  The  man  with  helmet,  sword  and 
breast-plate,  gazing  eagerly  out  over  a wide  expanse  of 
water,  is  a Spanish  adventurer,  Balboa,  who  in  his 

search  for  gold  has  come  for 
the  first  time  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
Pacific.  Imagine  his  feel- 
ings as  he  sights  the  great 
ocean  of  his  dreams!  The 
other  picture  shows  two 
men  in  a northern  forest. 
One  is  an  Indian,  clad  in 
furs  and  moccasins,  stand- 
ing near  his  lodge.  The 
other  man  is  a French 
trader  and  adventurer, 
Radisson  by  name.  He  is 
on  snowshoes,  with  a pack 
on  his  back,  for  he  has  come 
far,  searching  for  furs  to 
sell  in  Europe.  They  greet 
one  another  with  arm  upraised  and  hand  held  out, 
in  token  of  peace. 

“You  will  learn  about  these  men,  and  many  others 
who  searched  the  Americas  for  gold  and  silver,  furs  and 
jewels.  Your  guidebook  will  tell  you  a few  things 
about  some  of  them,  but  to  know  their  adventures  you 
must  use  many  other  books.  You  will  find  names  of 
books,  with  ways  in  which  to  use  them,  in  the  guide- 
book. There  may  not  be  time  to  do  all  that  is  suggested, 
but  be  sure  to  do  as  much  as  you  can.” 


Part  One 

THE  NORTHERN  ROVERS 

Chapter  1 

HOW  THEY  TOOK  TO  THE  SEA 

Less  than  a week  after  school  closed,  Helen  and  Fred 
Bradshaw  and  their  mother  were  getting  out  of  the 
train  at  a village  in  Manitoba.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  gave 
an  address  to  the  taximan,  who  gathered  up  their  bags 
while  they  got  into  his  car  for  the  last  bit  of  their 
journey  to  see  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson. 

“We  are  really  nearly  there  now/'  said  Helen, 
greatly  pleased.  “It  has  seemed  so  long  since  you  and 
Daddy  told  us  we  were  to  come  here  for  the  summer, 
Mother." 

“We  kept  the  secret  as  long  as  we  could,"  smiled 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  “because  I knew  how  excited  you 
would  be,  once  you  were  told. about  it." 

“Daddy  said  it  was  part  of  our  education  to  have 
this  summer  with  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson, " said 
Fred.  “He  said  she  was  getting  to  be  very  old,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  few  Icelanders  still  alive  who  came  to 
Canada  in  1876.  He  was  afraid  she  might  not  be  here 
very  much  longer  to  tell  us  stories  about  it  all. " 

“She  is  getting  rather  frail,"  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
“but  then,  she  is  eighty-two  years  old.  She  came  out 
to  Canada  as  a young  bride  with  the  settlers  from  Ice- 
land, and  she  worked  very  hard  when  she  was  young, 
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helping  her  husband  to  turn  unbroken  land  into  a great 
wheat  farm.  ” 

Soon  the  car  turned  off  the  main  road  on  to  a side 
road  between  fields  that  were  green  with  growing  grain. 
At  last  they  came  to  a big,  white  house  that  stood  in  a 
garden.  Beyond  the  house  stretched  great  fields,  at 
which  Helen  and  Fred  stared  in  surprise.  They  had 
heard  about  the  wheat  lands  of  Manitoba,  but  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  what  they  are  like  until  they  are  really  seen. 
As  the  wind  played  over  the  grain,  the  ripening  heads 
stirred  and  bent  so  that  the  field  seemed  to  ripple  and 
change  its  colour,  like  some  rich  piece  of  silk. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Eiriksson  were  there 
to  meet  them  and  make  them  welcome.  They  were 
taken  at  once  into  a big  room,  with  windows  that  opened 
on  a wide  verandah  and  looked  out  over  the  wheat 
fields.  There,  in  a big  armchair,  was  the  loveliest  old 
lady  they  had  ever  seen.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  went  over  to 
her  grandmother  and  kissed  her. 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Grandmother, ” she  said. 

“And  I am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear.  This  is  a 
happy  day  for  me.  Now,  where  are  my  two  dear 
great-grandchildren?  ” 

Helen  and  Fred  moved  forward  a little  shyly,  for  she 
looked  to  them  like  some  great  lady  out  of  a book. 
Her  black  dress  was  of  soft,  shiny  silk.  At  her  neck 
was  a great  silver  brooch.  Her  hair  was  very  soft  and 
white,  and  over  it  she  wore  a thin,  white  lace  veil.  In 
her  hair  was  a tall,  silver  comb. 

“My  dear  children!”  she  said  as  she  kissed  them. 
“How  much  I have  looked  forward  to  seeing  you. 
You  are  my  only  great-grandchildren.  ” 

“Indeed,  Great-grandmother,”  said  Helen,  “we  are 
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happier  than  you  are  about  it.  We  have  never  before 
seen  anyone  who  is  a great-grandmother,  and  it  is 
exciting  to  think  that  the  only  great-grandmother  we 
have  seen  is  our  very  own.  ” 

There  was  a great  deal  of  happy  chatter  for  a while, 
as  the  four  generations  got  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Then  Grandmother  said : 

“Now,  children,  get  into  some  play  clothes  and  go 
out  to  explore  the  farm.  You  will  find  apples  and 
sandwiches  and  cookies  waiting  for  you  in  the  kitchen. 
I want  you  to  see  the  fields  and  the  barns  where  your 
mother  played  as  a little  girl.  Later  on  you  can  come 
back  and  talk  to  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson.” 

Grandmother  and  Grandfather  went  out  with  the 
children,  to  show  them  their  rooms  and  the  way  to  the 
kitchen. 

That  evening,  when  supper  was  over  and  they  were 
all  back  in  the  living-room  with  Great-grandmother 
sitting  in  her  high,  carved  chair,  Fred  could  keep  his 
patience  no  longer. 

“Now,  Great-grandmother,  do  you  think  you  could 
please  begin  to  tell  us  some  of  the  tales  Father  and 
Mother  said  you  would  tell  us?” 

“How  impatient  you  are  to  begin,  ” she  laughed,  but 
she  was  really  very  pleased  to  find  them  so  interested. 

“You  see,  when  we  get  very  restless  or  noisy  in  our 
play,  Father  says  it’s  the  Viking  blood  coming  out  in 
us,”  explained  Helen.  “He  says  our  forefathers  were 
fighting  sea  kings  and  adventurers,  and  sometimes  he 
thinks  we  are  still  as  wild  as  they  were.  ” 
Great-grandmother  Eiriksson  laughed. 

“Perhaps  he  is  right, ” she  said.  “Your  forefathers 
were  rough  sailors  and  adventurers,  but  some  of  them 
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were  also  poets  and  historians,  and  some  of  your  fore- 
mothers were  gentle  women  who  worked  beautiful 
embroideries  and  taught  their  children  how  to  live  the 
good  life.  You  tell  your  father  that  some  day.  ” 

“ Indeed  we  will,  Great-grandmother,”  agreed  Fred. 
“That’s  funny,  I hadn’t  thought  about  foremothers  i f 
before.  Of  course,  they  had  just  as  much  to  do  with 
the  days  of  the  Vikings  as  the  forefathers  did.  ” 

“I  never  could  be  quite  sure  what  Daddy  meant  by 
a Viking,”  said  Helen.  “Perhaps  I shall  know  more 
about  Viking  life  before  I go  home.” 

“Well,  perhaps  I should  begin  at  the  beginning,” 
said  Great-grandmother.  “When  I was  a young  girl 
there  was  great  trouble  in  Iceland,  the  country  where  I 
was  born.  A great  many  of  the  Icelandic  people 
decided  to  come  to  Canada  to  live.  I was  married 
then,  so  my  husband  and  I decided  to  come  with  them, 
and  because  my  father  was  all  alone  then,  he  decided 
to  come  with  us.  My  father  was  your  great-great- 
grandfather. 

“My  father  loved  all  the  old  stories  of  the  Vikings. 
They  are  told  in  long  stories  or  poems  called  sagas*  v 
These  sagas  were  written  hundreds  of  years  ago,  by 
men  who  were  called  skalds.  They  were  poets  and  3 
musicians,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  recite  these  long 
tales,  so  that  all  the  people  would  know  the  great  deeds 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  Vikings.  My  father  was  often 
called  a skald,  because  he  seemed  so  much  like  these 
story-tellers  of  long  ago.  When  I was  a child  he  would 
take  me  on  his  knee  and  tell  me  strange,  wild,  beautiful 
old  tales,  so  that  I grew  up  to  love  them,  too.  And 
while  you  are  here  this  summer  I shall  pass  some  of  these 
stories  on  to  you.  I want  you  to  remember  them,  so 
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that  you  can  pass  them  on,  also,  and  perhaps  when 
Helen  is  a great-grandmother,  and  Fred  is  a great- 
grandfather, they  will  tell  these  stories  to  other  children. 

Of  course,  I heard  these  stories  in  the  old  Norse  ^ 
janguage.  which  is  still  known  to  the  people  of  Iceland.  ” 

The  children  looked  into  her  kind,  wise  face  and 
noticed  how  deep  and  bright  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  be. 

The  room  was  very  still,  and  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  shining  over  the  sea  of  green  wheat,  reached  right 
to  the  old  carved  chair  and  made  the  silver  comb  and 
the  silver  brooch  twinkle. 

"The  name  ‘ Vikings ’ was  given  to  the  Norse,  or 
Northmen,  who  lived  in  the  countries  we  now  call 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  These  were  rough, 
wild  lands  where  the  mountains  dipped  right  into  the 
sea.  There  were  deep  bays  between  the  mountains,  and 
fiords  and  rivers  that  ran  far  inland.  In  Norway 
today  there  is  a fiord  that  runs  inland  for  a hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  There  was  not  much  land  for  farming 
on  the  shores  of  these  waterways.  Wherever  there  was 
a patch  of  land,  there  the  Northmen  settled.  Now,  the 
Norse  name  for  the  freshwater  creeks  that  flowed  into 
these  salt  bays,  and  on  which  the  Northmen  settled  to 
raise  wheat  and  cattle,  was  vik,  So  the  creek-men  1 
became  known  as  Vikings.  To  help  support  themselves 
they  became  fishermen  and,  of  course,  in  order  to  be 
good  fishermen  they  had  to  invent  safe,  swift  boats  to 
sail  the  wild  northern  seas. 

"Now  you  know  how  it  is  when  you  have  some 
special  skill.  You  want  to  try  it  out  all  the  time.  You 
want  to  become  more  and  more  skilled.  So  it  was  with 
the  Viking  fishermen.  As  soon  as  they  had  built  good 
ships,  they  wanted  to  invent  better  ones.  They  wanted 
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to  find  how  far  their  ships  could  go,  and  how  stormy  a 
sea  they  could  fight.  As  their  ships  became  better, 
they  could  sail  quite  a long  way  from  home,  away  from 
their  own  kind  of  people.  Thus  they  found  other 


Vikings  Raided  Many  a Coast 


people,  whom  they  could  attack  and  rob.  These  people 
had  many  things  that  were  strange  to  the  Vikings. 
The  loot  they  took  back  surprised  and  pleased  the  folks 
at  home.  A Viking  who  could  bring  home  to  his  wife 
a new  kind  of  dish,  or  a new  kind  of  pot,  or  a different 
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kind  of  cloth,  or  some  beautiful  jewellery,  got  a fine 
welcome,  you  may  be  sure.  ” 

“But  that  was  stealing/'  said  Helen. 

“Yes,  it  was,  of  course,  but  people  thought  quite 
differently  about  such  things  in  those  days,"  said 
Great-grandmother.  “They  had  not  worked  out  laws 
like  ours.  There  was  no  one  to  punish  the  lawless. 
The  strongest  man  and  the  bravest  man  was  made  king. 
That  is  why  the  Vikings  were  often  called  the  robber 
kings. 

“Now  some  curious  things  came  out  of  this  raiding 
and  plundering.  The  Vikings  learned  a great  deal 
about  navigation.  They  sailed  into  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
discovered  rivers  that  flowed  out  of  Russia.  So  they 
sailed  up  them  and  sometimes  made  settlements  far 
inland.  They  sailed  up  round  the  northern  end  of 
Norway  into  the  White  Sea.  They  sailed  down  the 
coast  of  France  and  into  the  Mediterranean.  They 
sailed  all  round  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
Wales  and  Ireland.  They  dared  to  sail  right  out  into 
the  western  seas,  and  in  860  they  discovered  Iceland. 
In  the  next  century  they  discovered  Greenland.  Then 
in  the  year  986  a Viking  named  Bjarni  first  reported 
that  he  saw  other  land  south  and  west  of  Greenland. 
Those  were  parts  of  North  America.  Some  people 
think  that  the  Vikings  used  to  sail  to  the  cod  fishing 
banks  of  Newfoundland  to  fish.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
even  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  ” 

“Then  it  wasn’t  Columbus  who  discovered 
America,  ’’  said  Fred  in  great  surprise. 

“There  may  have  been  many  others  who  sailed 
from  Europe  to  America,"  said  Great-grandmother. 
“Columbus  is  just  the  official  discoverer  and  he  opened 
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the  way  for  exploration  and  settlement  in  the  new 
world.  But  he  heard  old  legends  about  a land  in  the 
west,  stories  that  had  been  handed  down  among  sailors 
in  all  the  ports  of  Europe  for  centuries.  But  the 
—p  Vikings  sailed  without  a compass,  depending  on  the 
stars  and  the  sun,  so  you  see  they  knew  quite  a bit  of 
astronomy.  They  were  not  so  anxious  to  explore  the 
new  country  because  there  were  still  so  many  parts  of 
Europe  to  explore  and  no  need  to  go  so  far  from  home 
for  new  lands  to  settle  and  plunder.  They  were  the  first 
deep-sea  navigators  of  the  north,  at  any  rate.  ” 

There  was  a real  note  of  pride  in  the  old  lady’s 
voice,  for  these  old  Viking  ancestors  were  very  real 
people  to  her,  and  she  was  very  proud  to  be  a daughter 
of  the  Vikings. 

“How  big  were  their  ships,  Great-grandmother?” 
asked  Fred. 

“They  were  not  really  very  big.  The  biggest  were 
not  more  than  eighty  feet  long.  They  were  not  at  all 
deep  and  not  very  wide.  The  bow  and  the  stern  curved 
up  to  a high  point,  and  they  were  beautifully  carved. 
The  carvings  were  gilded.  When  the  shields  of  the 
Vikings,  painted  bright  colours,  were  hung  over  the  gun- 
wales of  the  ship,  and  the  sun  was  blazing  down  on  the 
deep  blue-green  of  the  northern  seas,  the  passing  of  a 
Viking  ship  made  a very  beautiful  picture.  The  ships 
had  one  square  sail  which  was  used  when  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  the  direction  they  wanted  to  go.  But  when 
it  blew  the  wrong  way,  or  when  there  was  no  wind, 
they  had  to  row.  The  Vikings,  with  their  long,  fair 
hair,  horned  helmets,  and  brightly-dyed  garments,  took 
turns  working  at  the  oars.  When  they  were  resting, 
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they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  blankets  and  slept 
on  the  seats  that  ran  round  inside  the  boat. 

“Sometimes  there  would  be  scores  of  such  ships 
in  an  expedition.  They  were  all  free,  proud  men  and 
they  would  not  say  any  one  man  was  leader.  There 
might  be  seven  or  eight  great  chiefs  among  them,  but 
they  all  worked  together  and  would  allow  no  man  to 
—fy  say:  “I  am  the  most  important  of  all.  I am  the  leader 
of  the  fleet.  ” 

“How  do  we  know  just  what  their  ships  were  like?” 
asked  Helen.  “Surely  none  of  them  have  lasted  all 
this  time.  ” 

“Yes,  they  have,”  smiled  Great-grandmother. 
“You  will  never  guess,  I am  sure,  where  they  have 
been  found.  ” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  graves  of  great  Vikings.  You  see,  it  was 
their  custom  to  bury  the  chiefs  in  their  own  beautiful 
ships.  They  were  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  and 
sometimes  favourite  servants  were  killed  to  go  with 
them  to  the  other  world.  Favourite  dogs  and  horses 
might  be  killed,  too.  Everything  that  that  person  had 
liked  most  was  put  in  the  ship — clothes,  furniture, 
pots,  pans,  looms,  jewellery.  Then  everything  was 
covered  over  with  blue  clay.  In  time,  the  graves  were 
forgotten,  and  trees  grew  over  them.  One  of  these 
graves  was  found  in  Festfold  in  Norway  in  1904. 
The  ship  had  been  buried  about  eleven  hundred  years 
before.  You  could  see  that  ship  today  if  you  went  to 
—7;  Oslo  in  Norway,  for  it  is  in  the  museum  there.  ” 

“How  strange  to  think  that  those  people  were  our 
forefathers,”  said  Fred  thoughtfully.  “It  makes  his- 
tory seem  real.  ” 
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“Yes,  those  were  strange,  rough  days.  It  makes 
you  understand,  too,  how  much  we  have  learned  since 
then,  and  how  much  safer  human  life  now  is.  But 
these  Vikings  did  more  than  raid  and  loot  the  lands 
they  visited.  Sometimes  they  settled  down  and  built 
towns  and  became  traders.  That  is  how  they  came  to 
settle  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  Iceland.  ” 

“Did  they  become  any  less  fierce  then?”  asked 
Helen,  who  seemed  anxious  to  have  her  forefathers  give 
up  their  wild  ways  as  soon  as  possible. 

“Well,  that  is  a long  story,”  said  Great-grand- 
mother. “You  see,  the  old  Norsemen  had  a strange 
religion.  They  believed  that  all  life  is  a war.  They 
thought  all  men  and  women  had  to  fight  on  one  side  or 
the  other  in  that  war.  The  evil  forces  were  the  giants, 
who  were  always  trying  to  trap  men,  to  cripple  and 
destroy  them.  The  good  forces  were  the  gods.  The 
only  way  to  help  the  gods  was  to  be  stronger,  quicker, 
and  braver  than  the  giants.  So  their  religion  made 
them  pay  honour  to  everything  that  made  them  strong. 
Their  laws  were  few,  but  they  were  all  made  to  help 
keep  them  strong.  There  were  laws  of  vengeance, 
laws  for  dividing  loot,  laws  to  make  men  protect  their 
communities.  The  Vikings  did  not  want  Viking  men 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  because  that  would  take 
away  their  strength,  which  was  needed  to  fight  the 
giants.  Yet  they  did  such  cruel  things  that  we  would 
not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  if  they  lived 
today.  They  thought  nothing  at  all  of  killing  women 
and  children,  old  people  and  little  babies,  in  raids  on 
their  enemies.  They  would  camp  on  battlefields  with 
the  dead  lying  all  round  them,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 
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In  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  the  priests  ever 
prayed  that  the  people  might  be  protected  from  the 
terrible  Northmen. 

"In  time,  however,  the  Vikings  learned  a great  deal 
from  meeting  the  people  of  these  other  countries. 
From  their  trips  into  the  Mediterranean  they  learned 
something  of  the  old  Roman  laws,  that  had  lasted  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  also 
learned  to  like  the  leather  work,  the  silks,  the  spices  and 
jewels  that  they  found  there,  and  thus  they  became  a 
little  more  civilized.  Moreover,  many  of  the  people 
they  raided  were  Christians.  Sometimes  a Viking  man 
would  marry  a Christian  girl  from  England  or  France. 
Sometimes  they  would  take  home  a Christian  prisoner 
as  a servant.  So,  little  by  little  they  learned  of 
Christianity.  They  found  that  the  Christians  had 
already  done  a great  many  things  they  themselves  had 
never  learned  to  do.  They  began  to  think  of  Christ 
as  a great  and  powerful  leader.  In  the  end,  some  of  the 
Vikings  became  Christian.  ” 

"Surely  they  did  not  go  on  being  so  cruel  after 
that,”  Helen  broke  in  again. 

"Well,  it  took  them  a long  time,  hundreds  of  years, 
to  change  over  from  the  old  religion  of  the  giants  and 
the  gods  and  become  settled,  kindly,  prosperous 
farmers.  But  there  is  an  interesting  story  of  how  that 
came  about.  I am  sure  you  have  both  heard  about 
Ireland?  ” Her  eyes  twinkled  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"Of  course  we  have!  I love  Irish  stories,”  cried 
Helen.  "I  read  a lot  of  Irish  legends.” 

"Well,  Ireland  was  a strange  country  in  the  early 
days.  It  never  became  a part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
like  England  and  France.  It  was  a Christian  land, 
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and  they  sent  out  missionaries  to  Europe  to  teach. 
To  read  of  Ireland  in  those  days  makes  one  think  it  was 
a lovely  place,  where  life  was  very  beautiful  and  very 
happy.” 

“ Irishmen  still  think  it’s  the  finest  country  in  the 
world,”  said  Fred. 

“The  people  of  Ireland,”  went  on  Great-grand- 
mother, “were  a nation  of  cattle  raisers.  They  did  not 
have  many  towns  nor  much  trade  or  money.  There 
were  many  Christian  monasteries,  especially  in  the 
lonely  and  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  the 
^ monks  studied  and  wrote  beautiful  books.  Ireland 
still  has  some  of  those  lovely  books.  The  Irish  also 
had  many  poets  or  bards,  and  these  were  so  much 
honoured  that  they  lived  in  the  houses  of  the  Irish 
kings.  ” 

“Did  they  make  the  stories  that  we  read  in  books 
of  Irish  legends?”  asked  Helen. 

“Yes,  they  wrote  some  of  them,  and  others  they 
just  set  down,  for  they  had  been  told  and  handed  down 
a long  time  before  there  were  books  or  writing.  Now, 
the  Irish  believed  that  if  one  lived  wisely  and  bravely 
and  beautifully,  one  would  go  after  death  to  The  Land 
of  the  Undying,  or  the  Land  of  the  Shining  Ones.  ” 

“I  think  they  were  more  civilized,”  said  Helen. 
“I  hope  I had  some  Irish  people  among  my  forefathers 
and  foremothers.” 

Great-grandmother  laughed. 

“You  did,  my  dear,  and  I shall  tell  you  about  it 
presently.  Now  I want  you  to  imagine  what  happened 
when  the  Norsemen  and  the  Irishmen  met,  for  meet 
they  did.  They  first  came  together  when  the  Vikings 
landed  in  Ireland  and  set  fire  to  the  monasteries  along 
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the  coast.  But  in  938  a Viking  named  Turgeis  settled 
in  Ireland,  and  founded  a town  which  became  Dublin. 
After  that,  a great  many  Vikings  settled  in  Ireland. 
And  you  can  imagine  how  those  big,  fair,  rough  sailors 
fell  in  love  with  the  dark-eyed  Irish  colleens,  with 
their  lovely  smiles  and  gold  headbands  on  their  dark 
heads  and  gold  pins  in  their  bright  capes.  Perhaps 
the  Vikings  had  conquered  Ireland,  but  I think  the 
Irish  ladies  conquered  the  Vikings.  ” 

“I  think  those  Irish  girls  must  have  thought  the 
big,  brave  Vikings  very  handsome  indeed,  ” said  Helen. 
“And  they  must  have  had  a lot  of  adventures  to  tell 
about.” 

“Perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  know,”  said  Great- 
grandmother Eiriksson,  “that  the  first  great  skald  we 
know  by  name  had  an  Irish  wife.  Just  think  how 
excited  an  Irish  bride  would  be  to  set  off  in  a Viking 
ship  for  her  honeymoon  to  Norway.  ” 

“Did  they  make  the  Vikings  think  differently  about 
religion?”  asked  Fred. 

“Yes,  indeed.  The  Irish  were  great  scholars  and 
thinkers  then,  and  they  had  a good  influence  on  the 
Vikings.  The  Norsemen  learned  to  live  a gentler  kind 
of  life.” 

“How  did  the  Vikings  live  when  they  were  at 
home?”  Fred  asked. 

“ Oh,  they  had  houses,  and  quite  fine  ones,  ” said  the 
old  lady.  “The  walls  were  made  of  great  logs,  and  the 
great  hall,  the  chief  room  in  the  house,  was  very  big 
indeed.  There  were  a great  many  thralls,  or  servants, 
about  the  house,  cooking,  and  waiting  on  the  great 
folks,  weaving  and  spinning,  and  making  weapons  of 
war.  There  was  a big  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
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and  as  there  was  no  chimney,  only  a hole  in  the  ceiling, 
the  hall  was  usually  smoky.  People  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort  in  those  days.  On  one  side  of 
the  hall  there  were  seats  for  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  chief  and  his  men  had  seats  along  the 
opposite  wall.  There  were  pegs  over  the  seats,  where 
the  fighting  men  hung  their  armour  and  weapons. 
The  chief  had  a great  carved  chair.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  great  fun,”  said  Fred,  “for 
everyone  to  be  living  and  working  together.” 

“There  were  always  a lot  of  beggars  hanging  around 
the  door  to  get  scraps  of  food.  And  often  there  were 
travellers,  who  were  always  made  welcome  in  the  great 
hall.” 

“Did  they  have  any  schools?”  inquired  Helen. 
“No,  no  schools,”  said  Great-grandmother.  “The 
mothers  taught  the  girls  all  the  skills  of  the  household, 
and  the  fathers  taught  the  boys  the  arts  of  hunting, 
farming  and  fighting.  Then  the  skalds,  as  they  recited 
the  tales  and  poems  which  we  know  as  sagas,  taught 
everyone  history  and  poetry.  ” 

“ It  was  a great  honour  for  the  daughter  of  a chief  to 
be  allowed  to  draw  ale  from  a barrel  to  serve  her  father’s 
important  guests  or  fighting  men.  At  night,  after  the 
eating  and  drinking  was  over,  the  chief  would  ask  the 
skald  for  a story.  The  skald  would  cry  out,  ‘ 0 hear  ye ! 
while  I speak  of  the  deeds  of  a great  ruler!’  Then 
everyone  would  listen  while  he  told  the  tale.  ” 

“Now,  children,”  said  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  “I  think 
Great-grandmother  Eiriksson  has  talked  enough  for  one 
day.  There  are  many  more  days  ahead,  for  other 
tales.  ” 

So  Helen  and  Fred  said  good-night  and  went  off  to 
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bed,  to  dream  of  sailing  the  northern  seas  in  a carved 
Viking  ship. 

VIKING  LANDS  TODAY 

1.  You  have  just  travelled  back  in  imagination  a thousand 
years,  and  have  heard  some  interesting  things  about  the  Vikings. 
You  will  find  it  equally  interesting  to  learn  something  about  the 
Viking  countries  as  they  are  today. 

Ask  your  teacher  or  class  president  to  divide  your  class  into 
five  groups.  Each  group  will  prepare  an  illustrated  travelogue  on 
one  of  the  following  Viking  countries : Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Iceland,  Greenland.  Be  prepared,  at  a time  set  by  your  teacher, 
to  give  a talk  on  the  country  assigned  to  you,  each  group-member 
taking  a part. 

Your  talk  should  cover: 

(a)  The  location  of  the  country. 

(b)  Its  size,  as  compared  with  Ontario. 

(c)  Something  of  its  surface  and  climate. 

(d)  The  people — language,  habits  and  occupations. 

(e)  The  products  of  the  country — especially  those 

exported  to  Canada. 

(f)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  and  places  of 

special  interest  to  visitors. 

You  will  find  plenty  of  information  for  your  talk  in  your  school 
geography,  travel  books  from  the  Public  Library,  books  of  reference 
from  your  School  Library,  and  magazines — such  as  the  National 
Geographic.  Use  the  lists  of  books  you  will  find  in  this  guide- 
book. Your  talk  may  be  illustrated  by: 

Lantern  slides  provided  by  your  Board  of  Education. 

Pictures  for  your  school  reflectoscope — perhaps  collected  from 
magazines. 

Folders  from  railway  companies  and  travel  bureaus. 

A large  map  of  the  country,  prepared  by  the  whole  group, 
showing  coast-waters,  surface,  important  places,  and  products. 
Use  the  map  during  your  talk. 

Perhaps  your  teacher  will  allow  the  prize-winning  group  to 
use  the  sand  table  for  a week,  to  prepare  a project  on  some  feature 
of  the  country  they  studied. 
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2.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Icelanders  we  have  with  us  in  Canada. 
During  your  English  period,  write  a business  letter  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Ottawa  and  ask  for  this  information.  You 
may  also  find  out  the  localities  in  which  most  of  them  have  settled. 
^ 3.  Telling  the  Story  in  Art.  From  your  reference  books  find 
pictures  of  Norse  weapons,  shields,  helmets,  pottery  and  orna- 
ments. Study  closely  the  designs  used  to  decorate  these  things. 

Model  from  plasticine  or  clay  a Norse  vase  or  other  dish,  and 
decorate  it  with  one  of  the  Norse  designs  you  have  found. 

Draw  and  paint  a Norse  ship. 

Make  a wall-border  of  Norse  shields  and  weapons. 

Make  a few  Norse  masks  and  shields,  to  be  used  later  in  a 
play. 

4.  A thousand  years  ago,  the  Vikings  began  to  travel  far  from 
home,  or  migrate.  They  moved  in  three  directions: 

Westward,  to  Britain,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
the  Hebrides. 

Southward,  along  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  probably  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Eastward,  across  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  into  Russia. 

On  an  outline  map  of  Europe  supplied  by  your  teacher,  mark 
the  home  of  the  Vikings,  and  in  red  ink  mark  these  three  routes  of 
migration,  showing  the  places  in  which  they  settled  down  to  live. 


Chapter  2 

HOW  THEY  CAME  TO  ICELAND 

It  was  a sunny  July  morning,  and  the  big,  carved 
chair  had  been  moved  out  on  to  the  verandah.  In  it 
sat  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson,  with  Fred  and  Helen 
sitting  on  cushions  quite  near  her. 

“I  feel  sometimes  as  if  you  had  lived  for  ever, 
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Great-grandmother,  ’ ’ Helen  was  saying.  "You  seem  to 
have  learned  so  much/’ 

"Sometimes  I feel  as  if  I had  lived  for  centuries/’ 
laughed  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson  softly.  "So 
much  has  happened  while  I have  been  in  this  world  that 
it  seems  quite  a different  place  to  the  one  into  which  I 
was  born  eighty-two  years  ago.  ” 

"Are  you  sorry  things  have  changed?”  asked  Fred. 
"No,  no,”  said  the  wise  old  Icelandic  lady.  "All 
life  is  change.  The  seasons  change,  else  we  would  have 
no  great  crops  of  wheat.  A season  for  seeding,  a 
season  for  growing,  a season  for  harvesting,  and  then  a 
season  for  the  old  earth  to  rest.  There  seems  to  be  the 
same  kind  of  seasons  in  the  life  of  a person.  You  are 
in  the  springtime  of  your  lives.  I am  in  the  winter  of 
mine.  Then  nations  and  races  have  seasons,  too. 
Canada  is  still  in  the  springtime  of  its  life,  just  as  you 
are.  Some  nations  are  in  their  summer,  some  in  their 
winter.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  change,  for  if  we  are 
to  grow,  we  must  change.  You  are  both  very  nice 
children  now,  but  do  you  want  to  be  children  always?” 
"No,”  said  Helen  promptly,  "I  want  to  grow  up.” 
"Of  course  you  do,  and  you  will  have  a share  in 
making  the  history  of  Canada  just  as  interesting  as  any 
of  the  stories  I have  told  you.  ” 

"Tell  us  one  now,”  said  Fred,  eagerly.  "Tell  us 
about  Iceland.” 

"Well,  you  remember  the  talk  we  had  the  day  you 
came,  about  the  daring  and  restless  Vikings.  I told 
you  that  they  did  not  want  any  one  man  to  be  the 
(leader  of  an  expedition.  All  Viking  chiefs  were  to  be 
(equal.  As  time  went  by,  some  very  fine  and  noble 
families  grew  up  in  Norway.  Besides  their  skill  on  the 
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sea,  they  had  the  time  and  the  wish  to  do  other  things. 
These  were  the  families  from  whom  came  the  first  of  the 
skalds.  The  first  skald  whose  name  we  know  was 
Bragi  Boddason. 

“But  presently  there  was  a Viking  who  wanted  to 
be  important.  He  fell  in  love  with  a Viking  woman, 
but  she  laughed  at  him  and  teased  him  because  he  was 
not  really  so  important  as  he  thought  he  was.  He  was 
very,  very  angry.  He  made  a vow  that  he  would  not 
cut  his  hair  until  he  was  king  of  all  Norway.  Now  once 
he  had  made  that  vow,  he  had  to  do  something  about  it. 
As  his  fair  hair  grew  longer  and  longer,  he  set  out  to 
conquer  one  district  after  another,  families  and  clans 
and  settlements.  The  Vikings  began  to  call  him  Harald 
Fairhair.  He  raised  quite  a big  army,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  successful.  But  some  of  the  great 
noble  families  swore  never  to  bow  the  knee  to  Harald 
Fairhair.  And  as  they  did  not  want  to  go  on  fighting 
all  the  time,  they  decided  to  move  away  from  Norway 
and  start  all  over  again  somewhere  else.  The  place 
they  chose  was  Iceland.  They  loaded  their  beautiful 
ships  with  their  household  goods  and  then,  with  their 
families  and  their  servants,  they  set  sail  into  the  west. 
And  of  course  their  skalds  went  with  them.” 

“Then  all  the  best  of  the  Vikings  moved  away,” 
said  Fred. 

“Those  who  loved  freedom  and  were  willing  to  be 
less  comfortable  in  order  to  keep  it,”  said  Great- 
grandmother Eiriksson.  “Now  a curious  thing  hap- 
pened. Harald  Fairhair  did  conquer  all  Norway,  and 
became  the  first  Norwegian  king.  But  there  were  no 
more  great  skalds  in  the  country.  Such  poets  as  were 
left  did  not  have  the  heart  to  sing  the  stories  of  a 
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people  no  longer  free.  In  Iceland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  skalds  had  a great  deal  to  sing  about.  Not  only 
were  there  families  from  Norway,  but  others  had  come 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  Ireland.  They  had 
taken  a new  land  on  which  no  one  lived,  and  they  were 
turning  it  into  a home  for  a free,  brave  nation.  Men 
who  had  once  been  chiefs  in  their  home  lands  were 
willing  to  be  farmers,  toiling  on  the  land  in  Iceland, 
so  long  as  they  were  free.  One  who  was  a little  king  in 
Norway  was  now  just  a leader  of  a little  local  court. 
A court  among  the  Norsemen  was  called  a Thing,  but 
in  Iceland  they  decided  to  have  a parliament,  long  before 
there  was  a parliament  in  England,  and  this  they  called 
the  Althing.  They  formed  their  parliament  in  930, 
so  it  is  now  more  than  a thousand  years  old. 

“ Instead  of  the  great  log  houses  of  Norway,  they 
often  had  to  live  in  mud  huts  with  very  thick  walls. 
A row  of  such  little  huts  would  be  the  family  home. 
There  was  no  longer  rich  silks  from  the  south,  but  rough, 
wool  homespun. 

“They  still  had  memories  of  the  great  days  of  Viking 
adventure.  Their  skalds  sang  of  these  for  the  people 
who  had  never  seen  Norway.  They  sang  the  sagas  of 
the  great  Icelandic  families.  At  last  the  Norwegian 
kings  began  to  ask  the  Icelandic  skalds  to  go  to  their 
courts  to  sing  their  sagas,  and  recite  their  heroic  tales. 
The  best  of  the  skalds  would  not  leave  Iceland,  but 
the  kings  of  Norway  found  that  the  second-best  skalds 
from  Iceland  were  better  than  the  skalds  of  Norway !” 

The  children  laughed  with  such  glee,  you  would  have 
thought  they  were  Icelanders  of  long  ago,  instead  of 
Canadians  sitting  beside  a field  of  Manitoba  wheat  on  a 
sunny  summer  day. 
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“What  did  the  skalds  write  about,  exactly?” 
inquired  Fred. 

“Well,  first  of  all,  before  the  Vikings  moved  to 
Iceland,  the  sagas  were  about  stories  of  the  gods.  Then, 
after  they  went  to  Iceland,  they  sang  of  the  wars  against 
King  Harald,  and  of  the  great  Viking  families.  At 
last,  after  the  year  1000,  when  the  Icelanders  began 
to  be  Christians,  they  told  sagas  about  Christ  and  his 
saints.” 

“Tell  us  some  of  these  stories,”  begged  Fred. 

“Yes,  tell  us  one  of  each  kind,”  added  Helen. 
“That  will  be  three  stories.” 

“I  shall  tell  them  to  you  very  briefly.  The  sagas 
are  very  long  and  some  of  them  would  take  hours  to 
relate. 

“First  of  all,  then,  I shall  tell  you  about  Odin.  He 
was  the  chief  of  all  the  Norse  gods.  The  country  of  the 
gods  was  called  Asgard,  and  in  it  was  Odin’s  palace, 
called  Valhalla.  It  was  believed  that  the  souls  of 
warriors  who  died  bravely  in  battle  went  to  Valhalla 
to  live.  There  they  feasted  every  day  on  the  sacred 
boar,  and  each  morning  there  was  the  same  boar  back 
again  ready  to  be  killed  and  eaten  all  over  again. 
Each  day  the  warriors  went  out  to  battle,  but  their 
wounds  healed  as  quickly  as  they  were  made,  and  so 
they  did  not  suffer.  That  seems  a strange  kind  of 
Heaven  to  us,  doesn’t  it?” 

“It  isn’t  the  kind  of  Heaven  I would  like,”  said 
Helen. 

“Well,  in  Valhalla  were  also  the  warrior  maidens, 
the  Valkyrs,  who  rode  out  each  night  to  the  battlefields 
to  lead  the  brave  dead  to  Valhalla.  As  soon  as  the 
Valkyrs  brought  them  to  Valhalla  they  were  well  and 
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strong  again.  In  Valhalla  was  a great  hall.  The  roof 
was  made  of  golden  shields,  and  along  the  walls  where 
the  spears  were  hung  were  flashing  lights.  On  his 
arrival  there  each  man  received  a new  suit  of  armour. 

“Once  their  ride  was  over,  the  Valkyrs  changed 
from  their  armour  to  long,  white  robes.  Then  they 
waited  on  the  warriors,  serving  them  platters  of  meat 
and  horns  of  wine. 

“Odin  sat  upon  a high  carved  seat,  and  on  each  hand 
sat  two  ravens.  One  of  them  stood  for  Thought,  and 
the  other  one  for  Memory.  From  his  throne  Odin 
could  see  the  whole  world.” 

“I  can  see  now  why  Vikings  were  so  glad  to  make 
war  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  battle,  ” said  Fred  soberly. 
“They  really  believed  it  the  best  kind  of  life.” 

“Was  there  no  Heaven  for  anyone  else  but  the 
warriors?”  asked  Helen. 

“ Oh,  yes,  indeed,  ” said  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson. 
“Odin's  wife  was  the  goddess  Frigga.  Her  palace  in 
Asgard  was  called  Fensalir.  There  she  gathered  around 
her  the  women  who  were  worthy  to  live  in  the  land  of 
the  gods.  Frigga’s  duty  was  to  spin,  on  a golden  wheel, 
the  sunset  clouds.  She  wore  a beautiful  robe  and  a 
winged  crown  upon  her  head. 

“There  were  two  human  children  whom  Frigga 
loved,  and  one  day  she  wanted  Odin  to  go  to  earth 
to  teach  these  two  boys  many  things.  So  she  changed 
herself  into  a peasant  women,  and  Odin  changed  himself 
to  an  old  man  in  a blue  mantle  and  a wide-brimmed  hat. 
They  went  down  to  an  island,  and  one  day  when  the 
two  boys,  Geirrard  and  Agnar,  were  playing  in  a boat, 
they  caused  a wind  to  drive  them  out  to  the  island. 
They  kept  them  there  a long  time.  Odin  taught 
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Geirrard  the  arts  of  war  and  the  history  of  his  people. 
Frigga  taught  Agnar  woodlore  and  tales  of  noble  deeds. 
Then  one  day  they  caused  another  wind  to  carry  the 
two  boys  back  home.  But  just  as  they  landed,  Geirrard 
thought  this  was  a good  chance  to  get  rid  of  his  brother. 
So  he  pushed  the  boat  back  again  into  the  sea,  and  it 
blew  away.  Geirrard  went  home  and  said  that  his 
brother  was  drowned.  ” 

"I  don’t  think  he  was  much  improved  by  what  he 
learned  from  Odin,”  said  Helen. 

"No,  but  then  he  was  a human  boy,  you  know,” 
said  Great-grandmother.  "Well,  time  went  by  and  he 
became  king,  but  a cruel  king.  One  day  Odin,  now 
disguised  as  a beggar,  came  to  court.  Geirrard  did  not 
like  him,  so  he  tied  him  up  between  two  fires  to  watch 
him  suffer.  There  was  only  one  person  in  the  court  who 
was  kind  to  Odin,  and  that  was  Agnar,  who  was  living 
as  a servant,  unknown  to  his  brother,  about  the  court. 
Agnar  took  him  water  whenever  he  had  the  chance. 
At  last  one  day,  about  a week  later,  Odin  broke  the 
thongs  that  bound  him,  and  Geirrard  knew  it  was  the 
greatest  of  the  gods  that  he  had  ill-treated.  ” 

"I  hope  he  made  Agnar  king  in  his  place,”  said 
Helen  hopefully. 

" Of  course  he  did,  ” said  Great-grandmother.  "Now 
the  next  storwis  about  a hero.  The  skalds  were  not  so 
interested  in  the  deeds  of  the  gods  as  they  were  in  the 
deeds  of  heroes.  This  is  a story  of  Hagbard,  who  in  a 
war  between  his  family  and  that  of  King  Sigar,  had 
killed  the  king’s  sons.  But  afterwards  he  fell  in  love 
with  Signe,  a sister  of  the  men  he  killed.  Of  course, 
he  could  not  win  her,  for  King  Sigar  and  his  wife  hated 
him.  But  Signe  loved  him,  and  so  one  day  Hagbard 
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disguised  himself  and  went  to  the  home  of  King  Sigar. 
There  he  found  Signe,  but  he  had  not  been  there  very 
long  before  a servant  discovered  who  he  was,  and  told 
King  Sigar.  The  king  said  Hagbard  must  be  hanged. 
Hagbard  then  asked  Signe  if  she  would  be  faithful  to  his 
memory.  She  told  him  that  she  would  gladly  share  his 
death.  So  when  Hagbard  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  be  hanged,  he  asked  his  enemies  to  draw  up  his 
cloak  to  the  top  of  the  gallows.  Then  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  house  in  which  Signe  lived.  She  had  seen 
the  cloak  waving  in  the  wind,  and  believed  Hagbard 
had  died,  so  she  set  fire  to  her  house.  When  Hagbard 
saw  the  flames  he  rejoiced,  for  now  he  knew  how  well 
she  loved  him.  The  legend  ends  by  saying  that  no 
sooner  was  Hagbard  dead  than  his  brother,  Haki, 
arrived  with  a Viking  host.  Haki  killed  the  king  and 
queen  and  all  their  family,  and  set  fire  to  all  the  rest  of 
Sigarstead.  ” 

“What  a dreadful  story!”  exclaimed  Helen.  “Did 
none  of  their  sagas  ever  end  happily?  ” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Great-grandmother,  “people 
did  not  think  of  happiness  then  as  much  as  we  think 
of  it.  They  did  not  even  believe  they  had  the  right 
to  be  happy.  To  be  brave  and  free  were  the  hopes  and 
1 dreams  of  the  Viking  days.  ” 

“Now  tell  us  the  other  story.”  urged  Fred. 

“Well,  this  is  the  first  story )in  which  a Viking  is 
praised  for  being  gentle,  ”"l$aid  Great-grandmother 
Eiriksson.  “It  is  called  the  Saga  of  Olaf  the  Saint. 
I shall  make  it  very  short,  because  it  is  time  you  children 
went  out  to  play.  Olaf  was  of  royal  blood  of  Norway, 
but  he  was  an  adventurer  and  traveller.  At  the  court 
of  Normandy  he  became  a Christian  and  was  baptised. 
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Some  time  later  he  decided  to  return  to  Norway  and 
rid  his  people  of  their  enemies.  He  conquered  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  he  tried  to  take  Iceland.  At  last 
Canute,  who  was  King  of  Denmark  and  England, 
turned  on  him,  and  Olaf  suffered  a great  defeat.  He 
had  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  wandered,  unhappy 
and  friendless,  for  many  years.  But  he  learned  to  be 
very  humble,  and  when  at  last  he  was  able  to  return 
home  and  become  once  more  King  of  Norway,  he 
ended  his  life  as  a Christian  saint.  When  he  died, 
he  was  buried  in  a beautiful  silver  coffin,  and  put  in  a 
shrine  at  the  great  church  of  Trondhjem  in  the  northern 
part  of  Norway.  For  many  years  pilgrims  from  many 
parts  of  Europe  went  all  the  way  to  Trondhjem  to  pray 
at  the  shrine  of  Olaf  the  Saint.  ” 

“I  think  that  when  I go  home  I shall  start  reading 
the  Viking  sagas,  ” said  Helen,  thoughtfully,  as  Great- 
grandmother paused. 

“You  can  read  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  chil- 
dren,” said  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson,  “but  on  this 
sunny  summer  day  I would  like  to  see  you  outdoors.  ” 

So  Helen  and  Fred  thanked  her  for  her  tales  and  ran 
off  to  the  barnyard  to  play. 

THE  SKALDS  TELL  US  STORIES 

1 . Should  you  like  to  read  a saga  with  Helen  and  Fred?  The 
most  famous  one  is  the  Volsun^Saga.  It  has  been  told  many 
times,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  many  different  people,  in_stories,  in 
art,  and  injnusic.  The  characters  appear  under  different  names 
but  the  story  outline  is  always  the  same.  Parts  of  this  saga  are 
told  in  the  Treasury  Reader  for  Grade  VI,  pages  49  and  57. 
Read  and  discuss  the  stories  with  your  teacher. 

2.  Ask  your  librarian  for  more  stories  from  this  great  saga. 
You  will  find  some  in  Sons  of  the  Volsungs,  by  Dorothy  Hosford. 
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3.  The  great  German  musical  composer,  Wagner  (1813-1883), 
wrote  an  opera,  telling  this  same  old  story,  set  to  music.  It  is 
called  The  “Ring  of  the  Nibelung,”  and  is  so  long  it  is  told  in 
three  parts  and  a prelude,  each  of  which  was  produced  on  a 
different  day.  Ask  your  librarian  for  Operas  Every  Child  Should 
Know , by  Dolores  Bacon,  and  read  the  story  of  the  opera  for 
yourself.  Parts  of  this  opera  have  been  recorded  for  the  phono- 
graph. The  music  is  very  beautiful.  Try  to  get  the  Rhinegold 
Record  (Victor),  and  play  it  for  the  class  during  your  next  music 
period. 

4.  One  of  the  earliest  poems  to  be  written  in  the  English 
language  is  the  Story  of  Beowulf.  Although  written  in  England 
about  700  A.D.,  we  believe  the  story  was  carried  there  by  the 
Norse  “skalds.”  The  action  of  the  story  takes  place  in  the  land 
of  the  Vikings. 

Read  the  story  of  Beowulf  for  yourself,  as  told  in  Highroads  of 
Literature , Book  II.  The  teacher  may  appoint  a group  to  read  the 
story.  Then  one  may  tell  it  to  the  class  during  Oral  English 
period. 

5.  Ask  your  teacher  to  select  two  dramatic  groups  of  pupils  to 
act  these  two  stories  in  your  Treasury  Reader , Grade  VI : 

Siegfried  the  Volsung. 

Siegfried  and  Brynhild. 

6.  If  you  are  not  acting  in  the  dramatic  group,  you  may  wish 
to  tell  the  story  in  pictures. 

One  group  may  do  a mural,  showing,  for  example : 

Siegfried  choosing  his  horse,  Grane;  Loki  slaying  Otter; 
Loki  seizing  the  dwarf’s  gold ; Andvari  cursing  the  gold ; Tafnir,  the 
dragon;  Siegfried  receiving  the  broken  sword;  Regin  forging  it; 
Siegfried  slaying  his  father’s  enemies. 

Another  group  may  do  a mural  telling  the  story  of  Siegfried 
and  Brynhild. 
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HOW  THEY  FOUND  AMERICA 

As  the  summer  slipped  by  the  children  had  a very 
happy  time  on  the  Manitoba  farm.  As  they  watched 
the  wheat  grow  to  a golden  yellow  that  spelled  harvest- 
time, they  learned  how  the  farmer  works.  As  they 
drove  around  the  countryside  to  visit  neighbours, 
many  of  them  Icelanders  also,  they  learned  a little  of  the 
meaning  of  agriculture  and  rural  life.  But  they  were 
always  glad  to  forget  even  the  interesting  Canadian 
world  about  them  whenever  Great-grandmother 
Eiriksson  was  in  the  mood  for  story-telling. 

One  day  when  Fred  said  something  about  Columbus 
discovering  America,  Great-grandmother  smiled  know- 
ingly, so  that  Helen  clapped  her  hands  and  said : 

“Great-grandmother,  I see  the  look  on  your  face 
that  means  another  story.  Why  are  you  smiling  at 
what  Fred  has  said?” 

“Because  America  was  discovered  long  before 
Columbus  came  to  it,  of  course,”  said  Great-grand- 
mother. “I  was  surprised  you  haven’t  learned  that 
yet.” 

“We  haven’t,  so  do  tell  us  about  it  right  now,” 
insisted  Helen. 

“Well,  I have  to  start  away  back  in  Iceland  once 
more,”  began  Great-grandmother  Eiriksson.  “As  you 
know  so  well,  now,  the  Norse  people  who  lived  in 
Iceland  were  a brave  and  reckless  lot.  So  when  one  of 
them  became  lawless,  rather  than  brave,  he  was  a very 
reckless  and  troublesome  law-breaker  indeed.  Eric  the 
Red  was  such  a man.  He  became  such  a nuisance  to 
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the  people  of  Iceland  that  they  put  him  out  of  the 
country  for  three  years  as  punishment. 

“Eric  the  Red  was  rich  and  of  noble  birth  and  he 
had  many  friends.  So  when  he  was  banished  he  invited 
some  of  his  friends  to  join  him  in  an  adventure.  He  had 
no  intention  of  going  back  to  Europe,  where  the  Ncrse 
laws  might  interfere  with  him.  He  had  decided  to  set 
out  to  explore  the  unknown  land  that  lay  somewhere 
westward,  according  to  men  who  had  seen  it  on  their 
travels.  He  took  the  carved  doorposts  from  his  house, 
as  all  Vikings  did  when  they  were  about  to  set  out  to 
seek  a new  home.  He  filled  his  ships  with  food  and 
furnishings,  and  off  he  went  into  the  west. 

“They  came  in  time  to  a land  not  unlike  Norway, 
for  high  mountains  came  down  to  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
But  the  land  was  not  as  friendly  a land  as  Norway, 
for  the  hills  were  gray  and  treeless,  and  in  the  folds  of 
them  great  icy-green  glaciers  crawled  slowly  down  to 
the  sea.  But  here  and  there  on  the  shores  were  little 
patches  of  land,  with  grass  where  cattle  could  be  put 
to  graze.  Men  from  the  south  of  Europe,  the  sunny 
southern  lands,  would  have  fled  from  such  a country, 
but  the  Norsemen  had  no  fear  of  hard  work  and 
danger.  So  Eric  the  Red  threw  out  his  carved  door- 
posts and  watched  them  float  ashore,  and  at  the  place 
where  they  landed,  he  set  ashore  his  friends,  his 
servants,  his  goods  and  his  cattle. 

“They  built  houses  and  settled  down  to  make  a 
home  of  the  new  land.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
proud  and  haughty  Eric  the  Red  did  not  choose  to 
go  home  to  Iceland  and  settle  down  among  the  neigh- 
bours who  had  banished  him.  But  he  thought  he 
would  have  a little  fun  as  well  as  adventure.  He  went 
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home  for  a visit,  and  told  all  his  neighbours  about  the 
wonderful  country  he  had  found  and  claimed.  Since 
his  old  home  was  Iceland,  he  told  them  that  the  new 
land  was  so  pleasant  that  he  had  called  it  Greenland. 
He  invited  anyone  who  would  like  to  move  to  Green- 
land, to  go  back  there  with  him.  About  five  hundred 
Icelanders  decided  to  pack  all  they  owned  into  their 
ships  and  set  out  for  Greenland.  ” 

“ Wouldn’t  they  be  disappointed  when  they  got 
there?”  asked  Fred. 

“Perhaps  they  were,  but  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  venture  which  satisfied  the  restless  hearts 
of  all  Vikings,  change  and  adventure  and  a struggle 
with  nature.  In  time  the  Greenlanders  had  villages 
as  well  as  farms,  and  they  began  a trade  with  Iceland 
and  Norway.  They  sent  home  walrus  tusks  and  furs  to 
pay  for  what  they  needed  of  the  goods  produced  in 
Norway.  Occasionally  these  trading  ships  were  blown 
off  their  courses,,  and  so  it  happened  that  in  986  a 
Viking  named  Bjarni  was  blown  so  far  west  that  he 
saw  the  shores  of  another  and  an  unknown  land,  which 
he  reported  to  Eric  the  Red  when  he  finally  got  home.  ” 

“Did  Eric  the  Red  set  out  to  investigate?”  asked 
Helen. 

“No,  for  you  see  Eric  the  Red  was  getting  to  be  an 
old  man  by  now.  But  he  had  sons,  and  one  of  them  was 
called  Lief  the  Lucky.  Lief  had  grown  up  in  the  rough 
ways  of  Greenland,  and  so  Eric  the  Red  thought  it 
was  about  time  this  son  of  his  should  go  to  Norway 
and  learn  the  gentler  ways  of  life,  for  he  wanted  him 
to  live  and  act  as  a noble  Viking.  So  Lief  set  out  one 
summer  with  a beautiful  new  ship  for  Norway.  He  did 
not  call  at  Iceland,  but  went  across  the  sea  straight  to 
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Norway.  The  King  of  Norway,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  was 
very  much  interested  in  this  handsome  and  venture- 
some young  man,  so  he  invited  him  to  spend  the  winter 
at  the  royal  court.  Lief  was  a pagan,  and  still  wor- 
shipped Odin  and  the  other  Norse  gods.  But  in  the 
king’s  court  he  heard  the  teachings  of  Christianity 


for  the  first  time,  and  by  spring  he  had  vowed  to 
become  a Christian.  King  Olaf  was  very  well  pleased, 
and  told  him  it  would  be  a fine  thing  to  take  a mis- 
sionary home  with  him  to  Greenland.  Lief  agreed 
with  the  king,  and  so  when  his  ship  was  ready  to  sail 
there  was  a missionary  on  board.  He  was  to  try  to 
teach  rough  old  Eric  the  Red  the  gentler  religion 
of  the  Christ.  That  was  the  summer  of  the  year  1000. 

“Lief  the  Lucky  set  out  to  sail  home  the  same  way 
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that  he  had  come,  straight  across  from  Norway  to 
Greenland.  He  made  the  mistake  of  sailing  too  far 
south,  so  he  missed  Greenland.  He  sailed  on,  until  he 
came  to  another  coast.  To  his  surprise  it  was  covered 
with  trees.  There  were  no  trees  in  Greenland,  so  he 
knew  he  had  discovered  a new  land.  He  called  it 
Markland,  the  Land  of  Trees.  Then  he  sailed  on 
southward  and  came  to  another  place.  There  were  not 
only  trees  there,  but  grape  vines.  So  he  called  this 
Wineland.  Lief  had  really  discovered  and  landed  on 
America.  We  think  that  Markland  was  Newfoundland 
and  that  Wineland  was  Nova  Scotia  or  Maryland.” 

“He  certainly  was  well  named,”  said  Fred.  “He 
really  was  Lief  the  Lucky,  wasn't  he?” 

“He  must  have  been  very  pleased  with  himself,  I 
am  sure.  He  went  ashore,  and  had  his  men  cut  down 
a load  of  timber  to  take  back  to  Greenland.  Wood  was 
so  scarce  there  that  they  had  to  depend  on  what  was 
washed  up  on  the  shores  by  the  waves.  To  discover 
a land  where  trees  grew  was  of  real  importance  to  the 
Greenlanders. 

“A  few  weeks  later,  Lief  and  his  friends  reached 
home,  and  all  winter  long  they  talked  about  their 
adventures  in  two  worlds,  Europe  and  America.  ” 

“Did  the  skalds  write  a saga  about  it,  I wonder,” 
asked  Helen. 

“Indeed  they  did;  that  is  how  we  know  so  much 
about  Eric  the  Red  and  his  sons,”  said  Great-grand- 
mother Eiriksson.  “In  the  next  summer,  Eric's 
brother,  Thorwald,  decided  to  make  a trip  to  this  new 
land.  Thorwald  took  his  young  bride  with  him.  Her 
name  was  Gudrid.  They  landed  in  Wineland,  and 
Thorwald  liked  it  so  much  that  he  wanted  to  start  a 
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colony  there  and  make  it  his  home.  But  the  Indians 
were  unfriendly,  and  attacked  the  Norsemen.  Thor- 
wald  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  died.  * When  I die, ’ 
he  told  his  friends,  ‘ carry  me  to  the  top  of  that  headland 
and  bury  me  with  a cross  at  my  head  and  another  at 
my  foot.  I wanted  to  make  this  my  home,  and  it 
seems  that  I shall  stay. ’ 

“So  Thorwald  was  buried  there,  and  in  the  spring 
the  rest  of  the  party  went  home.  Gudrid  went  to  live 
with  her  father-in-law,  Eric  the  Red.  There  were 
many  guests  in  Eric’s  great  stone  house  that  next 
winter,  and  the  talk  was  chiefly  of  Wineland.  Among 
the  guests  was  a Viking  named  Carlsevne.  He  fell  in 
love  with  Gudrid,  and  in  the  next  spring  she  married 
him.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  Wineland,  and  she 
was  quite  willing  to  go  with  him.” 

“I  think  she  was  very  brave,”  said  Helen,  “to  go 
back  to  a land  where  the  Indians  were  likely  to  attack 
them  again,  just  as  they  had  done  before.  ” 

“The  Viking  women  were  as  brave  as  their  men, 
Helen,”  said  Great-grandmother.  “They  were  never 
afraid  to  share  their  men’s  adventures.  A hundred  and 
forty  men  and  women  set  out  with  Carlsevne  and 
Gudrid  for  Wineland.  They  built  homes  and  started 
farms.  At  first  the  Indians  were  friendly,  but  one  day 
a bull  rushed  out  of  the  woods  and  roared  at  the 
Indians,  and  they  thought  some  evil  spirit  was  after 
them,  for  they  had  never  seen  a bull  before.  They 
fled,  and  when  they  came  back  it  was  to  make  war  on 
the  Greenlanders. 

“That  winter  a little  son  named  Snorre  was  born  to 
Gudrid  and  Carlsevne.  It  was  the  year  1003,  more 
than  nine  hundred  years  ago.  In  Philadelphia  there  is 
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a monument  to  Carlsevne  and  Gudrid,  and  to  the  first 
white  child  born  in  America. 

“Three  years  later  the  Greenlanders  returned  home 
and  gave  up  hope  of  living  in  the  new  land.  They 
sent  back  ships  each  year  to  cut  wood  in  Markland,  and 
kept  on  doing  so  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
But  then  some  great  misfortune  fell  upon  the  Green- 
landers. It  may  have  been  disease,  perhaps  the 
Black  Death  that  began  in  China  and  swept  over  all  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  traders  took  it  to  Greenland.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  colony  grew  smaller  and  weaker, 
and  at  last  those  that  remained  went  to  live  with  the 
Eskimos.  Presently  there  was  no  more  trade  with 
Iceland  or  Norway.  The  Norse  houses  and  churches 
fell  into  ruins,  and  only  the  story  tales  remained  of 
Markland  and  Wineland  far  to  the  west.” 

“Isn’t  it  very  strange,  Great-grandmother,”  asked 
Fred,  “that  Europe  didn’t  do  something  about  claiming 
America  right  then  and  sending  people  to  live  in  it?” 
“Not  so  very  strange,  really,”  answered  Great- 
grandmother Eiriksson.  “You  see,  Europe  was  not 
very  densely  populated  then,  as  it  is  now.  There  was 
much  to  be  explored  there  and  in  Asia.  The  people 
were  very  busy,  building  up  new  trade  and  new  king- 
doms and  going  to  war.  First  there  were  the  Crusades, 
and  then  the  Hundred  Years  War.  And  of  course,  the 
Black  Death  came  to  Europe  during  the  same  years. 
Wherever  people  lived  together,  as  in  manor  houses 
and  monasteries,  the  death  toll  was  terrible.  About 
one-third  of  the  people  in  Europe  died  of  the  plague. 
So  of  course  they  had  other  things  to  worry  about 
instead  of  exploring  America.  But  even  though  noth- 
ing was  really  done  about  the  new  world,  the  old  tales, 
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the  legends  and  sagas,  remained.  No  one  believed  any 
longer  that  the  tales  were  really  true.  But  when  men 
like  Christopher  Columbus  began  to  dream  of  sailing 
around  the  world,  they  went  to  places  like  Norway  and 
Iceland  and  listened  to  the  old  stories,  and  began  to 
think  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  legend  of  land 
to  the  west.” 

“And  so  at  last  this  country  was  discovered  and 
our  history  began,”  said  Fred  thoughtfully.  “But, 
Great-grandmother,  I have  heard  Daddy  talk  about 
airplane  routes  over  Canada.  It  seems  to  me  they  will 
be  using  the  old  Viking  routes  again.” 

“Exactly,  my  dear.  I am  so  glad  you  thought  of 
that.  The  Arctic  route  is  the  shortest  route  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  so  after  a thousand  years, 
men  will  once  more  be  travelling  the  Viking  way  from 
one  continent  to  another.  ” 

“I  am  sorry  you  do  not  live  where  we  do,  Great- 
grandmother,” said  Helen,  smilingly.  “If  you  could 
teach  history  in  our  school  it  would  all  be  so  easy  and 
pleasant.” 

“ There  are  many  others  who  can  tell  you  tales  about 
their  peoples  and  their  countries,  just  as  I have  told  you 
about  my  people  and  yours,  ” said  Great-grandmother. 
“You  must  look  for  them  when  you  come  to  study 
other  parts  of  the  world.  ” 

“That’s  a fine  idea,”  said  Fred,  with  enthusiasm. 
“There  are  lots  of  people  from  other  countries  at 
home.  This  winter  I’m  going  to  find  out  what  they 
can  tell  us  about  their  home  lands.  ” 

“I’m  afraid  they  will  not  all  be  as  patient  as  Great- 
grandmother, ” said  Helen,  as  she  noticed  that  the  old 
Icelandic  lady  was  getting  a little  tired.  “Now,  Great- 
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grandmother,  we  are  going  to  run  off  and  play  so  that 
you  can  rest.  Fred  and  I have  enjoyed  the  story  of 
Eric  the  Red  very  much  indeed.” 

So  the  children  kissed  their  Great-grandmother 
Eiriksson,  and  ran  off  gaily  to  the  harvest  field  to  see 
the  threshing  of  the  wheat. 

THEY  FOUND  AMERICA 

1.  The  Norsemen  were  the  first  explorers  to  reach  America. 
As  you  will  study  a great  many  explorers  of  America  this  term, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  prepare  a large  outline  map  (about  18  inches 
by  24  inches)  to  record  their  travels. 

Your  outline  should  show  the  two  Americas,  the  west  coast  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  Your  teacher  will  show  you  how  to  draw 
it  to  scale  from  a small  map,  or  she  may  provide  you  with  a stencil. 

Fold  your  map  once,  and  keep  it  in  a strong  envelope,  one 
which  you  can  make  and  decorate  yourself. 

When  your  outline  is  prepared,  mark  on  it  the  routes  followed 
by  the  Norse  explorers  you  have  studied,  and  the  parts  of  America 
they  probably  visited.  Use  one  colour  to  mark  the  Norse  routes. 

2.  What  we  know  of  the  Norsemen  we  learn  in  two  ways: 

By  studying  their  sagas,  and  from  remains  of  things  they 

used  and  which  have  been  accidentally  discovered  buried  in  the 
earth.  What  do  we  call  a person  who  studies  these  remains  of 
very  early  people?  Many  interesting  things  have  been  dug  up  in 
Viking  lands.  Try  to  find  pictures  of  these  in  reference  books. 
Read  about  the  famous  Oseburg  ship,  in  which  a Viking  queen 
of  the  ninth  century  was  buried. 

Strange  to  say,  although  the  Norsemen  seem  to  have  spent 
some  time  in  America,  no  traces  of  them  can  be  found.  Once  in  a 
while  some  very  old  thing  is  discovered  and  believed  by  some  people 
to  be  Norse,  but  it  is  always  very  doubtful. 

Try  to  think  of  at  least  one  reason  why  the  Norsemen  seem 
to  have  left  no  traces  of  their  stay  in  America. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  found,  near  Fall 
River  in  Massachusetts,  a skeleton  in  armour  which  many  people 
really  believe  to  be  that  of  a Norseman. 
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Not  far  away,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  a strange  old 
tower  facing  the  sea,  so  old,  that  it,  too,  is  thought  by  some  people 
to  be  Norse. 

Whether  or  not  these  things  are  true,  we  are  interested 
because  the  American  poet,  Longfellow,  wrote  a poem  about  it: 
- — ^The  Skeleton  in  Armour.” 

Get  a copy  of  Longfellow’s  poems,  and  ask  your  teacher  to  read 
this  poem  to  you.  The  story  is  a very  beautiful  one. 

Ask  your  teacher  to  select  a group  to  memorize  and  recite  the 
poem  to  the  class. 

Illustrate  parts  of  the  poem  in  your  next  Art  period. 

3.  Imagine,  and  write,  a conversation  which  might  have 
taken  place : 

(a)  Between  Lief  the  Lucky  and  King  Olaf  of  Norway. 

(b)  Between  Lief  the  Lucky  and  Eric  the  Red,  on  Lief’s 

return  from  America. 

4.  Prepare  sketches,  the  best  of  which  may  be  used  in  a mural 
called  “The  Norsemen  in  America.”  Show:  Lief  the  Lucky 
getting  timber  in  America;  Thorwald  Ericsson  wounded  by 
Indians ; his  grave  in  America ; Gudrid  at  the  court  of  Eric  the  Red ; 
Gudrid  and  Carlsevne  leaving  for  America ; the  Indians  frightened 
by  the  bull;  little  Snorre,  the  first  white  child  born  in  America. 

BOOKS  TO  USE 

The  Child's  Story  of  the  Human  Race.  By  R.  Coffman. 

Eric  the  Red.  By  L.  S.  Hanson. 

Stories  of  Beowulf.  By  H.  E.  Marshall. 

Other  Useful  Books: 

Stories  of  Exploration  and  Discovery.  By  A.  B.  Archer. 

Map  Makers.  By  J.  Cottier  and  H.  Jaffe.  (Pages  31  to  37.) 

Explorers  and  Founders  of  America.  By  Foote  and  Skinner. 

Olaf  the  Glorious.  By  R.  Leighton. 

The  Story  of  Our  People.  By  G.  Paterson. 

Sons  of  the  Volsung.  By  Dorothy  Hosford. 

Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know.  By  Dolores  Bacon. 

Highroads  to  Literature,  Book  II. 

The  Treasury  Readers,  Book  VI. 


Part  Two 

THE  GOLD  SEEKERS  FROM  SPAIN 

Chapter  4 

SPICES  AND  SILK 

Asia  is  a continent  of  very  old  nations,  but  Europe 
was  settled  so  long  after  Asia  that  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  hundred  years  that  nations  have  filled  it  up 
completely.  As  all  the  European  neighbours  settled 
down  to  live  together,  they  found  ways  of  travel,  by 
roads  on  land,  by  ships  at  sea. 

The  Norsemen  became  skilled  shipbuilders  and 
navigators,  but  they  did  not  change  as  quickly  as 
nations  farther  south.  The  nations  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  developed  a great  many  skills  in  handicrafts 
of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  farming  and  cattle  raising. 
In  the  early  days,  anything  a man  had  to  sell  was  made 
or  grown  at  home.  As  work  became  more  skilled, 
more  and  more  men  spent  all  their  time  making  some 
one  thing  well,  rather  than  raising  their  own  food  and 
cattle  and  making  all  their  utensils  and  clothing  at 
home  for  their  own  family.  The  man  who  had  a special 
skill  in  making  shoes  spent  all  his  time  at  that  one 
craft.  In  time,  instead  of  waiting  for  people  to  come 
to  his  house  to  buy  shoes,  he  went  to  the  market.  The 
markets  were  first  held  in  churchyards,  where  several 
merchants  took  their  wares  so  that  the  people  could 
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buy  different  things  all  in  one  place.  They  used  the 
churchyard  so  that  bandits  would  not  steal  their  goods, 
for  church  property  was  sacred.  These  markets  were 
held  once  a week,  and  there  were  many  thousands  of 
them  all  over  Europe. 

As  this  idea  found  favour  with  the  people,  bigger 
markets,  or  fairs,  grew  up,  to  which  people  from  many 
villages  would  go  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The 
natural  outcome  of  these  big  fairs  was  that  merchants 
from  other  countries  came  to  them,  both  to  buy  and  to 
sell.  In  this  way  the  people  discovered  luxuries. 
They  could  make  their  own  necessities,  but  they 
discovered  that  other  people  had  other  ways  of  doing 
and  making  things,  and  these  “ foreign”  things  were 
often  very  beautiful  as  well  as  strange.  It  became 
fashionable  to  have  things  that  were  “imported”  from 
other  places. 

Thus  the  fairs  brought  to  people  all  over  Europe 
many  things  that  otherwise  they  would  never  have 
heard  about.  This  was  specially  true  of  spices.  Salt 
meat  for  the  rich  man  and  salt  fish  for  the  poor  man 
was  the  rule  in  early  Europe.  So  when  the  merchants 
of  Italy  went  from  fair  to  fair  introducing  the  spices 
that  came  from  the  East,  Europeans  soon  came  to  like 
the  new  taste  which  spices  helped  give  food. 

This  spice  trade  was  only  part  of  the  Oriental  trade. 
There  were  silks  and  ivories  and  other  rare  things  that 
were  brought  by  caravan  out  of  the  East.  In  order 
to  get  to  the  seaports  of  Asia,  the  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean  developed  better  ships  than  the  world 
had  ever  known  before.  They  were  bigger,  safer  and 
faster  than  the  little  coastal  vessels  of  the  earlier 
years.  During  the  1300’s  Venice  alone  had  a fleet  of 
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three  thousand  merchant  ships,  and  warships  to  protect 
the  trade  routes. 

The  ships  built  for  the  luxury  trade  with  the  East 
through  the  Mediterranean  helped  to  change  men’s 
knowledge  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  men  had  ships 
in  which  they  felt  safe,  they  grew  restless.  Europeans 
were  fast  gaining  a love  of  luxury,  a love  of  adventure 
and  a love  of  profit,  each  for  its  own  sake,  and  these 
three  things  worked  together  to  bring  in  the  age  of 
discovery.  If  the  people  wanted  silks  and  spices,  and 
if  the  merchants  wanted  profits,  they  needed  adven- 
turers to  go  in  search  of  them.  “ We’ll  supply  the 
ships  and  the  goods  of  barter,”  said  the  merchants, 
"if  you  supply  the  courage  and  the  endurance  to  go 
seeking  new  sea  routes.  ” 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  set  out  in  search 
of  the  new  trade  routes,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  they  had  no  chance  to  share  in  the  trade  with 
the  East  through  the  Mediterranean,  and  secondly, 
because  Portugal  reached  out  into  the  great,  mysterious 
Atlantic,  so  that  its  ports  were  jumping-off  places  into 
the  unknown.  Thus  it  was  the  Portuguese  who 
found  their  way  around  Africa  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  so  reached  the  land  of  silk  and  spices  by  sea.  By 
the  time  the  Spaniards  had  begun  to  explore,  Portugal 
had  laid  claim  to  the  sea  routes  into  the  East. 

Educated  men  in  Europe  knew  that  the  world  must 
be  a globe,  and  not  a flat,  plate-shaped  place.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  Orientals  had  watched  the  skies, 
and  had  kept  records  of  the  movements  of  the  stars. 
They  had  charted  the  heavens  long  before  they  had 
charted  the  earth.  In  India  there  has  been  dis- 
covered, in  excavations  along  the  Indus  River,  a sky 
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chart  several  thousand  years  old.  The  idea  that  the 
earth  was  round  had  spread  so  much  that  a man  like 
Columbus,  who  was  not  a scholar,  but  a trader  and 
sailor,  accepted  it  with  all  his  heart.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  proved  what  others  were  content 
to  think  and  dream  about. 

Columbus  wisely  set  out  to  discover  all  that  was 
known  about  land  in  the  West.  Everywhere  there  were 
stories,  from  the  Canaries  to  Iceland.  Undoubtedly 
many  small  ships  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  various 
times  in  the  preceding  centuries.  There  were  some 
records  of  journeys  by  the  Vikings,  and  probably  many 
journeys  had  never  been  recorded.  Perhaps  fishing 
ships  had  sometimes  been  blown  across,  and  the  odd 
one  had  lived  to  return  and  tell  the  tale. 

At  last  Columbus  won  his  chance  to  sail  West  in 
search  of  the  East.  The  Portuguese  had  struggled 
from  1412,  the  time  of  their  first  voyage  of  exploration 
down  the  Africa  coast,  until  14918.,,  when  Vasco  da  Gama 
succeeded  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
Columbus  set  out  from  Spain  on  August  3,  1492,  sailed 
for  thirty-five  days,  discovered  the  new  world,  and 
returned  to  Spain  on  March  15,  1493.  It  is  true  that 
he  thought  he  had  reached  Asia,  and  he  died  thirteen 
years  later  without  knowing  that  the  land  was  not 
Asia,  but  a new  world. 

Curiously  enough,  the  part  of  the  new  world  that 
Columbus  discovered  was  very  much  like  the  old  world 
which  he  had  left.  The  Mediterranean  was  an  enclosed 
sea.  The  Caribbean  Sea  was  larger  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  enough  like  it  to  make  navigation  easy. 
The  Caribbean  was  a world  in  itself,  with  the  West 
Indies  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on 
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the  other  side,  while  north  and  south  lay  portions  of 
the  coast  of  the  new  continents  of  America. 

The  Spaniards  had  come  in  search  of  silk  and 
spice.  They  found  neither,  but  they  did  find  gold 
and  silver.  The  Portuguese  might  continue  to  bring 
their  stout  little  ships  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  bulging  with  scented  cinnamon  bark  and  cloves. 
But  the  ships  that  flew  the  Spanish  flag  sailed  across  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  loaded  with  treasures  in  precious 
metal. 

EAST  AND  WEST  TO  CATHAY 

1.  The  Portuguese,  as  you  have  just  read,  were  the  first 
sailors  to  find  the  sea-road  to  the  East,  around  Africa.  This 
was  chiefly  due,  as  you  know,  to  the  position  of  Portugal  on  the 
extreme  south-west  of  Europe. 

There  was  another  reason.  These  men  were  greatly  helped 
and  encouraged  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal.  Find  out  from 
your  reference  books  all  you  can  about  this  man,  who  is  called 
“Henry  the  Navigator,”  and  all  about  his  English  mother.  The 
story  is  well  told  in  The  Book  of  Discovery,  by  M.  B.  Synge. 
Discuss  the  story  with  your  teacher. 

2.  Read  all  you  can  about  some  of  these  Portuguese  sailors 
who  were  helped  by  Prince  Henry : 

Zarco  and  Vaz — who  discovered  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira 
(though  the  English  claim  to  have  discovered  them  earlier). 

Gonsalves  and  Tristam,  who  passed  Cape  Bojador  and 
reached  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  young  Italian  Cadamosto,  sent  by  Prince  Henry  on  a 
voyage  southward,  and  who  almost  reached  the  equator. 

Diego  Gomez,  Prince  Henry’s  servant,  who  spent  some  time 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  River. 

3.  Draw  a map  of  the  west  coast  of  Portugal  and  Africa,  and 
mark  on  it  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  above  sailors. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  look  in  the  Book  of  Discovery  for  a 
copy  of  an  old  map  made  by  a monk  who  lived  at  this  time.  He 
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worked  at  the  map  for  three  years.  Compare  it  with  our  modern 
maps.  Look  up  and  study  other  old  maps  in  your  reference  books. 

4.  Read  the  stories  of  Bartholomew. Diaz,  who  rounded  the 
| Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  sailed  around 
Africa  to  India.  Mark  their  routes  on  your  map  of  Africa  (extend 
the  outline  of  Africa). 

fWhen  Diaz  rounded  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  he  named 
it  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  on  his  return  to  Portugal  the  king 
changed  the  name  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Can  you  find  out  why 
he  did  this? 

How  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
did  Vasco  da  Gama  reach  India? 

5.  Read  again  with  your  teacher  the  story  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

On  your  “growing  map”  of  America  (using  a new  colour  for 
Spanish  explorers)  mark  the  routes  of  his  four  voyages,  and  the 
places  visited. 

6.  Find,  in  the  Canada  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse,  or  in  other 
reference  books,  the  poem,  “Columbus,”  by  Joaquin  Miller. 
You  may  wish  to  memorize  it  and  add  it  to  your  selections  in  your 
own  Book  of  Verses. 

7.  John  Masefield  has  written  a charming  poem,  “Cargoes.” 
The  first  two  verses  are  about  the  ships  of  these  early  times,  in 
East  and  West.  Memorize  at  least  the  verse  beginning: 
“Stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus.” 

8.  Ask  your  teacher  to  choose  a group  to  write  a one-act  play  : 
“Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Spain.” 

Your  teacher  will  choose  the  actors.  Perhaps  you  can 
produce  the  play  during  one  of  your  English  periods. 

9.  In  your  next  Art  period,  perhaps  your  teacher  will  ask 
you  to  make  sketches  for  a mural,  “The  Discovery  of  America.” 


The  four  journeys  of  Columbus  to  the  new  world 
were  all  journeys  of  exploration.  He  brought  home 
from  one  of  them  some  handfuls  of  pearls,  but  he  was 
never  to  know  the  treasure  that  lay  hidden  in  this  new 
world,  waiting  the  greedy  hands  of  Spaniards  who  would 
follow  in  his  wake. 
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The  first  to  imitate  Columbus  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, 
a rich  adventurer  who  crossed  in  1499  and  explored 
seven  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  line  of  Venezuela. 
With  Ojeda  on  this  journey  was  the  man  who  gave 
his  name  to  America — Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  was 
head  of  a large  trading  company,  and  was  looking  for 
new  places  in  which  to  trade.  He  claimed  to  have 
discovered  Brazil. 

Many  more  Spanish  journeys  followed.  In  1500 
Pinzon  explored  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Alonso  Nino 
established  a pearl-fishing  settlement  of  Spaniards  on 
the  Island  of  Margarita.  Bastidas  explored  the  north- 
ern coast  of  South  America  in  1508,  and  in  1517  de  Solis 
discovered  the  River  Plate.  De  Solis  was  killed  and 
roasted  by  the  natives  in  the  territory  he  discovered. 

Meantime  the  Spanish  had  made  settlements  on  the 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  found  in  the  West 
Indies  thousands  of  natives,  whom  they  enslaved. 
The  Spanish  government  granted  many  of  these 
adventurers  large  tracts  of  land,  and  they  used  Indian 
slaves  to  do  the  work.  The  natives,  unused  to  hard 
labour  and  the  cruelty  of  their  Spanish  masters,  died 
like  flies.  The  people  of  whole  islands  were  wiped  out. 
In  Haiti  alone,  two  million  natives  perished  in  this  way. 

The  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  made 
exploration  easier.  The  ships  from  Spain  could  use 
these  new  settlements  as  headquarters  while  they  made 
shorter  voyages  around  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  1517,  Francesco  Hernando  de  Cordova  made  a 
very  important  journey  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  sailing 
from  Cuba.  He  expected  to  find  tribes  of  savages. 
To  his  amazement  he  discovered  a civilization.  The 
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people  of  Yucatan  lived  in  towns,  and  their  houses  were 
built  of  stone.  They  wove  cotton  cloth  for  their 
clothing,  and  instead  of  bartering  goods  they  had  gold 
money.  They  did  not  live  by  hunting,  but  had  farms 
and  kept  their  food  supplies  in  storehouses.  The 
people  of  Yucatan  were  peaceful  and  industrious,  and 
had  many  arts  and  crafts.  But  they  were  not  skilled  in 
war,  and  so  they  were  unprepared  for  the  cruel 
Spaniards.  Yet  they  were  able  to  drive  Cordova  back 
to  his  boats  by  their  great  numbers,  though  their 
shields  were  made  only  of  reeds.  Cordova  died  from 
wounds  in  this  battle. 

In  the  next  year,  1518,  Juan  de  Grijalva  set  out  to 
see  if  the  story  that  the  Cordova  party  told  on  their 
return  to  Cuba  was  true.  But  he  was  blown  out  of  his 
course,  and  discovered  the  coasts  of  Mexico  instead. 
On  the  mainland  and  islands  of  this  new  land  he  found 
everywhere  signs  of  a great  and  curious  civilization. 
Gold  seemed  to  be  so  common  that  the  people  wore 
golden  ornaments  on  their  cotton  robes,  and  their 
leaders  carried  golden  shields.  They  had  temples  that 
gleamed  and  shone  with  the  lavish  display  of  gold 
ornament  and  dishes. 

The  Mexicans  did  not  like  the  coming  of  Grijalva, 
but  one  chief,  more  friendly  than  the  rest,  presented  the 
Spanish  leader  with  a complete  suit  of  armour  made 
entirely  of  gold.  Then,  for  a few  handfuls  of  glass 
beads,  mirrors,  pins  and  needles  and  such  trinkets, 
the  natives  gave  the  Spaniards  a great  treasure  in 
gold  and  jewels. 

When  de  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba  and  told  his 
story,  there  was  great  excitement.  Had  he  at  last 
found  the  land  of  the  Great  Khan  of  China?  Were 
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the  cities  of  which  Marco  Polo  had  written  just  across 
the  Caribbean  Sea?  Here  was  the  wealth  of  which 
Spain  had  dreamed  for  so  long!  Spices?  Silks?  Well, 
perhaps  they  would  find  them  also,  but  what  were  they 
compared  with  bags  of  jewels  and  shiploads  of  pure  gold? 

THE  GROWING  MAP 

1.  You  have  just  read  of  the  journeys  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
and  Vespucci,  Pinzon,  Nino,  Bastidas,  De  Solis,  Cordova  and 
Grijalva.  Read  more  about  these  men  in  your  reference  books. 
Mark  on  your  “growing  map”  of  America  the  places  they  dis- 
covered and  explored.  Report  to  the  class  on  what  you  find. 

2.  On  his  last  voyage,  Columbus  reached  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  when,  discouraged  by  storms,  he  turned  back.  Had  he 
continued  to  sail  on  up  the  coast  of  America,  he  might  have  ended 
his  life  in  riches,  instead  of  poverty.  Can  you  tell  why? 

3.  You  have  now  learned  the  names  of  the  largest  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  have  marked  them  on  your  “growing  map.” 
Let  us  learn  something  about  this  most  interesting  part  of  the 
world  as  it  is  in  our  day. 

Have  your  class  divided  into  groups,  as  you  did  for  the  Norse 
travelogues.  Each  group  may  take  one  of  the  following  topics, 
read  about  it,  and  report  to  the  class  what  has  been  learned : 

(a)  The  names  and  location  of  the  large  islands  and 
the  groups  of  smaller  islands.  Be  prepared  to  tell  which 
islands  are  independent,  and  the  countries  to  which  the  others 
belong.  Make  a large  map  to  pin  up  and  use  during  your 
talk. 

(b)  The  surface  and  climate  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
Find  out  which  islands  have  the  most  attractive  climate  for 
people  from  our  part  of  the  world,  and  why. 

(c)  The  people  of  the  West  Indies.  To  what  races 
do  they  belong?  What  are  their  occupations?  Find  out  what 
you  can  about  the  days  of  slavery  in  these  islands. 

(d)  The  products  of  the  West  Indies — especially  those 
exported  to  Canada.  Make  a large  poster  showing  pictures 
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of  food  products  we  get  from  these  islands,  or  make  a table 
collection  of  the  foods  to  show  to  the  class. 

(e)  Coral  Islands.  Many  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  are  of  coral  origin.  Prepare  a talk  on  coral.  Bring 
pictures  and,  if  possible,  samples,  to  show  the  class.  Describe 
to  the  class  how  a coral  island  is  built. 

(f)  Famous  volcanoes  of  the  West  Indies.  Locate 
these  volcanoes  on  the  map.  Tell  the  class  the  stories  of  the 
most  famous  ones.  Describe  to  the  class  how  an  island 
could  be  formed  by  a volcano. 

Each  group  should  remember  to  bring  in  pictures,  borrowed 
from  the  Public  Library,  or  collected  from  magazines — the 
National  Geographic  and  the  Canadian  Geographic  are  excellent — 
and  from  travel  folders.  Railways  and  steamship  companies  will 
supply  the  latter.  Try  also  to  secure  lantern  slides  from  your 
Board  of  Education. 

Ask  your  teacher  to  appoint  a committee  to  mount  such 
pictures  as  you  are  allowed  to  keep,  on  suitable  cards,  and  to  file 
them  away  for  reference.  Your  class  librarian  or  secretary 
should  keep  a record  of  all  pictures  on  hand. 

4.  Make  a test-map  of  the  West  Indies,  with  a list  of  places 
for  a classmate  to  mark  on  your  map,  such  as  islands,  important 
cities  or  towns,  and  coast  waters. 

5.  Some  of  you  will  find  it  interesting  to  do  individual  projects 
showing  how  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber  and  sugar  are  prepared  for  our 
use. 


Chapter  5 

GOLD  AND  SILVER 

“It  seems  queer  to  me,”  said  Gerald,  lazily,  as  he 
lay  on  his  back  on  the  grass  under  the  chestnut  tree, 
“that  while  the  people  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  were  so 
civilized,  the  people  of  America  were  just  savages.  ” 
“But  all  the  people  of  America  were  not  savages/' 
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said  Uncle  Tom,  laying  aside  his  book  when  Gerald 
spoke,  “and  anyway  it  all  depends  on  what  you  call 
civilized.”  Gerald  sat  up,  looking  surprised  and 
interested. 

“Well,  weren’t  the  people  of  Europe  civilized 
and  the  people  of  America  uncivilized?”  he  asked. 

“Let’s  talk  it  over,  and  perhaps  we  will  discover 
what  we  mean  by  those  words.  Perhaps  we  shall  also 
discover  that  all  the  good  was  not  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  all  the  bad  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Have 
you  come  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  conquest 
of  Peru,  in  your  history  studies,  yet?” 

“No,  but  we  are  coming  to  them  very  soon,”  said 
Gerald,  eagerly,  “and  I was  going  to  ask  you  to  tell 
me  something  about  Mexico,  because  you  have  been 
there  a long  time,  haven’t  you?”  said  Gerald. 

“Yes,  I lived  for  six  years  in  that  very  interesting 
country,”  answered  Uncle  Tom.  “I  learned  a good 
deal  about  its  history,  and  I sometimes  wondered  how 
uncivilized  the  Spaniards  must  have  seemed  to 
the  Mexicans,  when  they  conquered  the  country  and 
completely  destroyed  so  much  that  was  fine  and 
beautiful.  Let’s  see,  now,  you  do  know  how  the 
Spaniards  came  to  have  control  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  we  have  studied  all  that,”  nodded  Gerald. 

“Well,  then,  when  the  coastlines  of  Yucatan  and 
Mexico  had  been  made  known  by  Spanish  explorers,  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  Cuba  became  very  excited  and 
greedy.  The  people  in  these  new  lands  had  ornaments 
of  gold.  Velazquez,  the  Governor,  thought  perhaps 
the  Spaniards  had  at  last  found  China,  for  although  it 
was  now  twenty-five  years  since  Columbus  has  dis- 
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covered  the  new  world,  no  one  yet  knew  that  it  was  a 
new  continent  and  not  just  a part  of  China.  If  it  was 
China,  then  all  the  wonderful  things  of  which  Marco 
Polo  had  written  would  be  found  there,  and  the  loot 
would  be  enormous.” 

“And  all  the  Spaniards  wanted  to  do  was  to  loot 
the  country?”  asked  Gerald. 

“That  was  their  first  object,”  said  Uncle  Tom. 
“But  there  were  two  things  important  in  the  life  of  the 
Spaniards,  love  of  gold  and  love  of  their  religion.  They 
told  themselves  that  though  they  took  from  the  natives 
all  their  wealth,  their  land,  and  very  often  their  lives, 
too,  they  would  give  them  in  exchange  the  message  of 
their  religion.  You  must  remember  that  for  four 
centuries  Europe  had  been  sending  Crusades  to  the  East 
to  fight  the  Mohammedans.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  believing  that  it  was  necessary  to 
fight  for  Christianity.  The  missionaries  of  those  days 
felt  it  was  quite  right  to  spill  blood  and  crack  skulls 
in  order  to  persuade  non-Christian  people  that  the 
European  way  of  life  was  better  than  any  other.” 

“That  was  a funny  way  to  do  it,”  said  Gerald. 

“You  see,  the  common  people  of  Europe  had  no 
public  education  and  no  medical  services,  such  as 
modern  people  have,  so  they  could  not  send  out  mis- 
sionaries to  these  new  lands  to  teach  or  to  heal.  Human 
life  was  very  cheap  at  home  in  Europe,  so  it  had  a good 
deal  less  value  across  the  seas  in  America.  The 
civilization  in  Europe  in  1519,  when  this  story  begins, 
was  quite  a different  thing  to  what  we  call  civilization 
in  Canada  today. 

“ Hernando  Cortez  was  the  man  chosen  by  Velazquez 
to  explore  the  mainland  of  Mexico.  He  was  the  son  of 
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a noble,  but  not  wealthy,  family,  and  had  been  educated 
as  a lawyer.  But  when  he  was  twenty,  and  everyone 
was  talking  about  the  new  lands  in  the  West,  Cortez 
felt  that  life  in  the  law  courts  of  Spain  was  much  too 
dull  a life  for  an  adventurous  young  man.  So  he 
packed  away  his  law  books  and  set  out  for  the  Carib- 
bean. From  Cuba  he  sailed  for  Mexico  with  eleven 
small  ships.  He  had  110  sailors,  553  soldiers,  200 
Indians  from  Cuba,  ten  brass  guns  and  sixteen  horses. 

No  sooner  had  he  landed  on  the  Mexican  shore  with  all 
his  men,  than  he  got  a message  from  Velazquez  to 
say  that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  Cortez  was  to 
consider  himself  under  arrest  and  return  immediately 
to  Cuba.  ” 

"How  silly!  And  did  Cortez  go  back?”  asked 
Gerald. 

"No,  indeed,”  laughed  Uncle  Tom.  "Cortez  did 
not!”  He  lit  his  pipe  and  drew  hard  upon  it  until  it 
burned  to  suit  him,  smiling  to  himself.  "Cortez  was 
quite  a student.  He  read  the  old  books  about  the 
great  heroes  of  times  past.  He  rather  fancied  himself 
as  a hero,  too.  And  here  was  the  greatest  chance  of 
those  times.  Go  back!  Well,  hardly!” 

"Fm  glad  he  didn’t,”  spoke  up  Gerald,  "but  how 
did  he  manage?  Those  old  Governors  used  to  chop 
off  a man’s  head  for  disobeying  orders.” 

"Cortez  took  care  to  see  that  he  should  not  go  back. 

If  you  will  believe  it,  he  burned  his  ships  so  that  his 
men  could  not  go  home. 

"History  is  full  of  curious  tales  of  things  that  seem 
to  have  been  planned.  Here  is  one  of  them.  Mexico 
was  ruled  over  by  an  emperor  named  Montezuma,  r " 
He  was  one  of  an  Aztec  race  that  had  conquered  the 
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Indians  of  Mexico  some  time  before.  He  had  been  a 
priest  before  he  became  a king,  and  he  was  very 
religious.  The  Mexicans  had  a god  named  Quetzal- 
coatl  who,  they  said,  had  come  out  of  the  East  and 
had  taught  the  people  their  arts  and  crafts.  When  he 
left  them,  he  promised  that  some  other  time  he  would 
come  back,  and  bring  some  of  his  children  with  him. 
The  Mexicans  had  looked  forward  for  hundreds  of  years 
to  this  event.  Now,  here  upon  their  coasts  were 
white,  bearded  men  who  looked  like  Quetzalcoatl. 
The  Spanish  horses  seemed  to  prove  that  these  new- 
comers were  gods,  not  men,  for  the  Mexicans  had 
never  seen  horses.  Indeed,  at  first  they  thought  the 
man  on  the  horse  was  part  of  the  horse.  ” 

“Did  the  Spaniards  know  about  that  story?”  asked 
Gerald. 

“Probably,”  answered  Uncle  Tom.  “You  see, 
they  took  prisoners  frequently  and  tried  to  learn  from 
them  what  they  knew  of  the  country  farther  inland. 
So  they  were  sure  to  hear  the  legends  of  the  country, 
and  know  something  of  what  the  native  races  believed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  took  prisoners,  too, 
when  they  could.  When  Cortez  and  Montezuma 
met,  Cortez  had  a native  woman  who  was  able  to  act 
as  interpreter.  She  must  have  learned  Spanish  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  ” 

“So  they  did  meet?”  asked  Gerald. 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed  they  did,”  answered  Uncle  Tom. 
“On  Easter  Sunday  in  1519,  there  came  to  the  Spanish 
camp  at  Vera  Cruz  a party  of  four  thousand  Aztecs  as 
messengers  from  Montezuma,  who  was  most  anxious 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  strangers  were  the  sons 
of  Quetzalcoatl.  If  they  were,  he  must  be  nice  to  them 
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and  bid  them  welcome  to  Mexico.  If  they  were  not, 
he  would  drive  them  off  the  coast.  ” 

“And  what  did  he  decide?”  asked  Gerald  eagerly. 

“ He  couldn’t  decide,  ” smiled  Uncle  Tom.  “ Cortez 
and  his  men  had  made  camp  in  a very  poor  place. 
They  were  badly  bitten  by  insects  and  many  of  them 
became  ill  with  fever.  There  were  four  times  as  many 
men  in  the  native  party  as  in  the  Spanish  camp.  But 
the  Mexicans  had  come  with  gifts,  and  prepared  to 
worship  Cortez  as  a god.  Moreover,  Cortez  had  with 
him  this  native  woman,  named  by  the  Spaniards 
Marina,  who  could  act  as  interpreter,  and  she  told 
Cortez  that  the  messages  from  Montezuma  were  friendly 
ones.  Then  she  told  the  messengers  that  Cortez 
served  the  greatest  God  and  a great  king,  and  had  come 
to  ask  them  to  worship  his  God  and  obey  his  king. 
Moreover,  he  wanted  to  be  led  to  Montezuma  at  once. 

“The  natives  did  not  want  to  take  Cortez  inland  to 
the  capital  of  Montezuma.  But  of  course,  the  beautiful 
gifts  of  gold,  so  finely  worked  and  decorated,  made 
Cortez  more  determined  than  ever  to  reach  the  place 
from  which  they  came.  ” 

“Was  the  gold  really  so  beautifully  worked?”  asked 
Gerald. 

“Yes,  it  was  very  beautiful.  The  Aztecs  had  fine 
skills.  Their  messengers  were  dressed,  in  cotton  so 
finely  woven  that  it  looked  and  felt  like  silk.  It  was 
dyed  in  beautiful  colours  and  in  fine  designs.  They 
wore  wonderful  capes,  made  entirely  of  feathers  in  such 
a way  that  they  looked  as  though  covered  with  fine 
embroidery.  They  wore  flowers  in  their  hair,  too. 
For  these  Aztecs,  who  were  so  cruel  that  they  sacrificed 
thousands  of  people  to  their  gods  every  year,  cutting 
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out  their  hearts  as  offerings,  loved  flowers,  and  used 
quantities  of  them  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  ” 

“They  certainly  were  queer  people/'  said  Gerald. 

“That  is  why  I said  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  are 
civilized  and  who  are  not  civilized.  We  always  feel 
that  a love  of  beauty,  and  a skill  in  the  arts,  are  a real 
part  of  civilization.  Here  were  people  highly  skilled 
in  the  arts  and  in  gardening  but  who  were  guilty  of  the 
most  horrible  things  in  the  name  of  religion.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  they  killed  people  to  honour 
their  gods,  the  Spaniards  killed  them  in  the  name  of 
trade,  for  thousands  of  Indians  died  the  most  horrible 
deaths  from  starvation  and  hard  work  while  they 
served  the  Spaniards  on  their  plantations  or  in  mines, 
or  as  beasts  of  burden  bringing  treasure  out  of  the 
new  lands  to  the  ships.” 

“I’m  glad  I live  in  modern  times,”  smiled  Gerald, 
as  he  rolled  over  on  the  cool  grass. 

“Now,  Velazquez  had  wanted  only  treasure  from 
these  people  on  the  mainland.  But  Cortez  was  more 
ambitious.  He  had  a vision  of  himself  as  the  ruler  of 
a new  kingdom.  He  wanted  to  travel  inland,  discover 
the  capital  of  Montezuma,  and  if  possible,  take  Monte- 
zuma's place  as  Emperor  of  Mexico.  He  knew  quite 
clearly  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Montezuma  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  all  the  Mexicans  and  their  neighbours 
would  fight  together  to  rid  the  land  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  this  was  the  reason.  The  Aztec  gods,  as  you 
know,  required  thousands  of  human  sacrifices  every 
year.  One  way  of  making  the  sacrifices,  and  yet  save 
the  skins  of  their  own  people,  was  to  make  war  on  their 
neighbours  and  take  prisoners  who  could  be  offered  as 
human  sacrifices.  As  a result  of  these  wars  and  the 
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slaughter  of  prisoners,  many  tribes  were  ready  to  rebel 
against  Montezuma.  When  Cortez  found  out  all  this, 
and  offered  to  help  these  tribes  against  Montezuma, 
he  found  several  of  them  very  friendly  to  him.” 

“If  you  ask  me,  the  people  of  Mexico  hadn't  much 
choice  between  Montezuma  and  Cortez,  ” said  Gerald. 

“Cortez  and  his  men  decided  to  leave  the  low 
swampy  country  and  start  for  Mexico.  They  travelled 
over  Mexican  roads  into  the  hills,  where  there  were 
beautiful  forests  of  pines.  They  came  first  of  all  to  the 
State  of  Tlascala,  whose  people  hated  the  Mexicans 
and  so  became  good  allies  of  Cortez  as  long  as  he  lived.  ” 

“He  probably  needed  them,”  grinned  Gerald. 

“Yes,  he  did.  The  word,  Anahuac,  means  'Coun- 
try of  Many  Waters. ' As  Cortez  reached  the  country 
of  this  name,  in  which  the  old  Indian  Empire  of  Mexico 
lay,  he  found  it  most  beautiful.  It  was  very  high  in 
the  mountains  and  the  air  was  very  clear,  so  that 
everything,  even  things  quite  far  away,  stood  out  in 
bright  colours  and  clear  outlines.  There  were  beautiful 
lakes,  surrounded  by  woods,  by  cultivated  fields  and  by 
cities.  Most  beautiful  of  all  were  the  orchards,  and 
the  gardens  bright  with  flowers.  As  he  travelled,  the 
heart  of  Cortez  was  filled  with  wonder  and  delight. 
When  he  finally  reached  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  seemed 
to  him  like  another  Venice,  with  its  great  towers 
reflected  in  the  water.  ” 

“Did  they  actually  have  towers?”  asked  Gerald  in 
surprise. 

“Yes,  they  had  houses,  towers,  temples,  forts  and 
bridges,  all  so  big  and  beautiful  that  the  Spaniards 
thought  they  were  in  a kind  of  fairyland.  The  houses 
were  whitewashed,  so  that  they  gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 
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The  road  by  which  they  entered  the  city  was  wide 
enough  for  eight  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  Although 
the  Mexicans  did  not  want  Cortez  to  travel  inland,  they 
made  no  resistance.  Indeed,  they  gave  him  a welcome 
which  must  have  almost  turned  his  head  with  pride. 
They  put  on  their  best  clothes,  twined  flowers  in  their 
hair,  and  carried  baskets  of  blossoms  to  throw  in  his 
path.  ” 

“What  did  Montezuma  do  about  it?”  asked 
Gerald. 

“ He  decided  to  take  part  in  the  welcome.  He  came 
out  richly  dressed  and  attended  by  two  hundred 
men  of  his  court.  When  Cortez  saw  Montezuma,  he 
got  down  off  his  horse  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
i He  also  took  off  a collar  of  pearls  and  imitation  dia- 
monds and  gave  it  to  Montezuma.  Then  Montezuma 
gave  an  order  to  some  messengers,  and  they  hurried 
off  to  his  palace  for  a gift  to  make  in  return.  When  it 
came,  Montezuma  handed  to  Cortez  two  collars 
cleverly  made  of  shells.  From  the  shells  hung  golden 
shrimps,  worked  and  engraved  with  the  greatest  skill.” 

“What  a surprise  it  must  have  been  to  the  soldiers 
to  get  such  a welcome,  when  they  came  expecting  to 
fight,  ” pointed  out  Gerald. 

“ It  was  the  strangest  experience  in  Spanish  explora- 
tion, up  to  that  time,”  said  Uncle  Tom.  “Soon 
Cortez  discovered  that  the  Mexicans  had  set  aside  a 
beautiful  house  for  the  visitors.  Montezuma  came  to 
the  house  loaded  with  gifts,  and  said  that  he  would 
obey  the  King  of  Spain.  Cortez  did  not  believe  him. 
He  could  not  understand  why  Montezuma  was  so 
friendly,  and  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  a trick. 

“But  one  thing  Montezuma  would  not  do.  He 
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would  not  replace  his  gods  with  the  God  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  was  more  of  a priest  than  he  was  an 
emperor.  He  would  give  up  his  kingly  rights  to  the 
strangers,  but  not  his  religious  rights.  So  Cortez 
fortified  the  house  and  settled  all  his  men  in  it.  Then 
he  told  Montezuma  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  town. 
First  of  all  Montezuma  took  him  to  the  market-place. 
It  was  certainly  a finer  market  than  any  in  Europe. 
All  the  products  of  the  country  were  sold  there,  and 
each  had  a street  to  itself.  There  was  no  disorder, 
no  bargaining,  no  underselling  or  cheating.  There  was 
a court  of  ten  judges  in  the  market-place  all  the  time, 
so  whenever  there  was  a question  about  any  of  the 
buying  or  selling,  a judge  was  called  and  it  was  settled 
at  once.  Moreover,  Cortez  found  that  the  people 
owned  all  the  land  in  common.  All  the  grain  and 
vegetables  belonged  to  all  the  people.  At  harvest- 
time these  things  were  put  into  storehouses,  and 
whenever  anyone  needed  food  they  just  went  to  the 
storehouses,  got  what  they  needed  and  left  their  names. 
The  growing  of  food  was  co-operative,  and  there  was 
enough  for  all.” 

Gerald  sat  up  suddenly. 

“Well,  I think  they  were  civilized,”  he  said.  “The 
Spaniards  couldn’t  improve  on  that.  ” 

Uncle  Tom  laughed  and  puffed  at  his  pipe. 

“There  you  are.  What  did  I tell  you?  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  on  the  thing  we  mean  by  civilization. 
Mexico  today  is  trying  to  go  back  to  this  old  Indian 
system  of  land  ownership,  so  that  the  people  will  have 
the  means  of  living  free  to  all. 

“Cortez  also  found  that  the  Mexicans  had  elections. 
They  elected  their  own  magistrates,  and  they  had 
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different  courts  of  justice.  One  day  in  each  month  all 
the  judges  in  the  city  met  the  emperor.  The  Mexicans 
had  good  roads  built  at  public  expense  and  they  had 
inns  for  travellers.  No  person  was  allowed  to  get  drunk 
until  he  was  over  seventy  years  old.  A rich  Mexican 
under  that  age  would  be  hanged  the  first  time  he  was 
caught  drunk,  and  a poor  Mexican  would  be  sold  into 
slavery.  If  the  latter  was  found  drunk  again,  he,  too, 
was  hanged.  ” 

“I  should  think  the  Spaniards  would  be  very  much 
surprised  at  all  that.  ” 

“They  were,  but  soon  they  were  also  horrified. 
In  the  centre  of  the  city  was  a pyramid  which  was 
three  hundred  feet  square  at  the  base.  This  was  not 
by  any  means  the  biggest  temple  in  Mexico.  There 
was  at  least  one  other  which  was  more  than  three 
times  as  big  as  this  one.  But  this  was  splendid  and 
beautiful,  with  its  carvings  and  strange  stone  work. 
At  one  corner  was  a flight  of  stone  steps.  This  led  to  a 
terrace  around  the  pyramid.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace 
was  another  flight  of  steps,  above  the  first  one.  There 
were  four  of  these  terraces,  and  so  to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  it  was  necessary  to  walk  a mile.  On  the 
top  stood  the  altars  to  the  Aztec  gods.  ” 

“What  were  their  gods  like?”  asked  Gerald. 

“Their  greatest  god  was  Teotle.  They  believed 
him  to  be  eternal  and  invisible.  No  artist  was  allowed 
to  paint  him,  or  sculptor  to  make  a model  of  him. 
They  believed  he  made  men,  and  also  the  animals, 
immortal.  Then  there  was  a god  of  evil  and  many 
other  kinds  of  gods.  To  these  gods  the  Mexicans 
sacrificed  plants,  flowers  and  animals  and  also — can 
you  believe  it? — twenty  thousand  people  every  year. 
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Yet  these  same  people  had  monasteries  of  monks  and 
nuns,  who  lived  a deeply  religious  life  in  honour  of  their 
gods.  They  had  great  scholars  among  them  who 
invented  a calendar  after  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  of  watching  the  stars  and  seasons.  They  had  a 
kind  of  clock,  and  measured  the  day  by  hours.  The 
hours  of  the  day  were  marked  'by  the  sun'  where  we 
say  'a.m.,'  and  'by  the  stars'  where  we  say  'p.m.' 
But  when  Cortez  had  followed  his  guide  up  the  sides 
of  the  pyramid,  along  the  route  where  so  many  thou- 
sands of  victims  had  walked,  decked  with  flowers,  on 
their  way  to  death,  he  came  to  that  last  terrace  and 
there  found  great  golden  platters  holding  the  hearts  and 
limbs  of  men  and  women.  He  was  filled  with  anger, 
and  began,  then  and  there,  preaching  to  the  Mexicans 
his  own  religion.  They  were  terribly  insulted,  and 
Cortez  had  to  close  his  lips  and  wait  for  another  time 
to  tell  them  of  the  Christian  saints  and  Christian 
worship." 

"After  all,  the  Spaniards  really  had  a lot  of  courage 
even  to  try  to  change  those  people,"  said  Gerald 
thoughtfully.  "There  were  only  a few  hundred  white 
men,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  help, 
and  they  didn't  even  talk  the  same  language  as  the 
Mexicans.  There  must  have  been  something  about 
the  Europeans  that  was  different.  No  men  from  the 
other  nations,  either  in  Asia  or  America,  ever  tried  to 
discover  Europe  or  invade  any  of  the  countries  there." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  Gerald,"  said  his  uncle. 
"With  all  their  faults,  the  Europeans  were  quite  new 
and  different.  It  was  perhaps  the  kind  of  mind  they 
had,  their  great  curiosity  about  the  outside  world. 
Europe  has  never  created  a religion.  Europe  took  its 
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religion  from  the  East,  and  in  return  it  is  giving  the 
East  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  began  by  exploring 
countries,  and  inventing  the  sciences  of  geography 
and  navigation,  and  it  went  on  by  inventing  other 
sciences.  The  Europeans  had  courage  and  curiosity. 

“Cortez  decided  not  to  trust  Montezuma  any 
longer.  He  sent  him  a messenger  to  say  that  he  must 
come  and  be  a prisoner  of  the  Spaniards.  Meekly 
Montezuma  obeyed,  merely  telling  his  people  that  he 
thought  it  best  to  go  and  live  with  Cortez.  But  the 
people  guessed  the  truth.  Tax  collectors  were  sent 
everywhere  through  the  empire  in  search  of  tribute 
for  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Mexicans  had  no  love  of 
gold.  They  sent  huge  piles  of  it  to  the  Spaniards, 
gold  in  bars,  and  beautiful  things  made  of  gold. 
Montezuma  threw  in  his  own  treasure.  Altogether 
the  bold  Spaniards  found  themselves  with  about  seven 
million  dollars’  worth  of  treasure. 

“At  the  end  of  six  months  Cortez  found  that  the 
Mexicans  had  become  unfriendly — and  with  good 
reason.  Some  Spaniards  had  landed  on  the  coast,  and 
Cortez  knew  they  must  have  come  from  Velazquez, 
so  he  set  off  with  part  of  his  little  company  and  attacked 
his  own  fellow  countrymen!  He  took  the  leader 
prisoner,  and  invited  the  soldiers  to  join  him  on  his 
return  to  Mexico  City.  They  agreed,  but  before  he 
got  back,  the  man  he  had  left  there  in  his  place, 
Alvarado,  had  very  foolishly  made  an  attack  on  the 
Mexicans  during  one  of  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  had  killed  a great  many.  Cortez  knew  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  stay  any  longer.  Moreover,  the  people 
now  hated  Montezuma,  and  when  he  appeared  before 
them  they  threw  stones  at  him.  Mexicans  and 
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Spaniards  began  fighting,  and  Cortez  saw  he  had  to 
leave  at  once,  and  secretly.  ” 

“How  was  it  the  Mexicans  didn’t  kill  all  the 
Spaniards?” 

“The  Spaniards  had  their  little  brass  cannon  and 
their  guns,  and  could  kill  easier  than  could  the  Mexicans 
with  their  spears  and  arrows.  Yet  the  Spaniards  had  a 
bad  time  getting  away,  and  lost  many  men.  At  last 
they  reached  the  land  of  their  allies,  the  people  of 
Tlascala.  With  their  help  Cortez  built  some  boats,  to 
take  back  and  launch  on  the  lakes  near  Mexico  City.” 

“Did  the  Mexicans  have  no  boats?”  asked  Gerald  in 
surprise. 

“None  but  canoes.  They  were  amazed  when  they 
saw  these  boats,  with  sails  and  flags  and  armed  with 
cannon.  One  city  after  another  fell  to  Cortez  as  the 
Spaniards  sailed  along.  It  was  not  exactly  easy.  The 
Mexicans  decided  to  fight  as  long  as  they  could. 
Many  Spaniards  were  killed  and  others  were  captured, 
and  those  in  the  ships  knew,  from  the  shouting  and 
rejoicing,  that  some  of  their  friends  and  fellow  fighters 
were  being  led  up  to  the  top  of  that  terrible  pyramid, 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Mexican  god  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Spaniards  captured  the  canoe  in  which 
the  new  emperor  of  the  Mexicans  was  fleeing  from 
the  besieged  city. 

“At  last  the  capital  fell.  Within  three  years  from 
the  time  he  had  left  Cuba,  Cortez  had  conquered  the 
Aztec  Empire,  and  now  he  began  to  rule  like  an  emperor 
himself.  The  Spaniards  completely  destroyed  the 
Aztec  civilization  during  the  three  hundred  years  they 
ruled  the  country.  Many  scholars  and  explorers  are 
now  trying  to  find,  in  the  forests  and  wildernesses  of 
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Mexico,  the  remains  of  that  strange,  cruel  and  artistic 
civilization.  Some  of  the  old  pyramids  remain,  and 
many  carved  stones  are  now  in  Mexican  museums.,, 

“Fd  like  to  go  to  Mexico,  ” said  Gerald.  “Fd  like 
to  see  some  of  those  carvings  and  the  temples,  or  at 
least  what  is  left  of  them.  But  Fm  still  not  quite  sure 
what  I mean  by  the  word,  civilization,  nor  which  of  the 
two,  the  Spaniards  or  the  Mexicans,  acted  most  like 
civilized  people.” 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  AZTECS 

1.  Now  that  you  have  read  the  story  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  you  have  some  new  places  to  mark  on  your  growing  map 
— the  country  of  Mexico  with  its  coast  waters  and  mountains, 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  City  and  the  famous  volcano,  Mount  Popo- 
catepetl. You  may  also  mark  in  the  countries  of  Central  America 
as  they  are  today,  since  Cortez  led  expeditions  to  some  of  these 
places.  Also  mark  the  American  city,  San  Diego,  the  point 
farthest  north  in  the  expeditions  of  Cortez. 

Mark  the  route  followed  by  Cortez  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico 
City,  passing  Mount  Popocatepetl  on  the  way. 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  to  choose  a group  to  make  a sand-table 
model  of  old  Mexico  City,  showing  the  lake,  the  islands,  the  cause- 
ways, the  floating  gardens,  the  temple,  Montezuma’s  palace,  and 
the  market-place.  Find  pictures  in  your  reference  books  to 
help  you. 

The  National  Geographic  for  June,  1937,  has  some  excellent 
pictures  of  old  and  new  Mexico,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Aztecs. 

3.  The  story  of  Cortez  is  an  interesting  one  to  do  in  murals. 
Here  is  a suggested  one : 

From  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico : 

Cortez  landing  at  Vera  Cruz ; messengers  from  Montezuma ; 
the  march  through  the  mountains;  Popocatepetl;  the  Spaniards 
entering  Mexico  City;  Montezuma  meeting  Cortez. 

4.  This  story  is  so  interesting  that  you  might  enjoy  preparing 
a three-act  play,  to  be  produced  before  your  school  assembly  or 
your  parents. 
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The  teacher  will  divide  your  class  into  four  groups.  Each 
of  the  first  three  groups  will  write,  under  the  teacher’s  direction, 
one  act  of  the  play,  and  the  fourth  group  may  assemble  costumes 
and  paint  scenery  for  your  school  stage. 

Your  teacher  will  choose  actors  for  the  parts,  and  perhaps  you 
can  rehearse  during  English  periods : 

These  are  suggested  titles  for  the  acts : 

Act  I.  The  messengers  of  Montezuma  meet  Cortez 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

Act  II.  The  Spanish  adventure  at  Popocatepetl. 

Act  III.  Scene  1 : Montezuma  welcomes  Cortez  to 
Mexico  City. 

Scene  2 : The  Spaniards  fight  the  Aztecs  and  Monte- 
zuma dies. 

5.  Ask  your  teacher  to  select  two  groups  to  hold  a debate  on 
the  following  subject : Resolved : That  Montezuma  was  a greater 
man  than  Hernando  Cortez. 

6.  You  have  already  learned  a good  deal  about  the  art  of  the 
ancient  Aztecs.  Ask  your  librarian  for  books  showing  samples 
of  modern  Mexican  art.  You  will  notice  it  shows  many  traces  of 
the  old  Aztec  handicraft. 

Study  these  Mexican  designs  and  use  them,  under  your 
teacher’s  direction,  to  make  a wall-border  for  your  classroom. 

Ask  your  librarian  for  Made  in  Mexico , by  Susan  Smith. 
You  will  enjoy  reading  about  Mexican  art,  and  the  old  Aztec  legend 
about  the  Rabbit  who  wished  to  be  larger.  The  pictures  are 
delightful. 

Greedy  Spain  was  a hard  taskmaster  and  an 
ungrateful  one.  One  after  another  of  her  explorers 
died  in  poverty  and  neglect.  Cortez  was  to  suffer  in 
the  same  way.  He  conquered  Mexico,  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  began  six  Spanish  cities,  and  explored 
north  to  California.  But  in  his  old  age  he  fell  into 
disfavour.  Balboa,  who  led  the  first  expedition  to 
cross  Panama  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean — he 
called  it  Balboa’s  Ocean — was  beheaded  by  a jealous 
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rival.  Columbus,  of  course,  had  also  died  in  poverty. 
Little  wonder,  then,  if  men  like  Cortez,  and  Pizarro, 
who  came  after  him,  learned  to  use  their  power  while 
they  had  it. 

Another  of  the  famous  Spanish  explorers  of  this 
period  was  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  He  had  been  a long 
i time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  getting  to  be  an  old 
man.  The  story  that  there  was  a Fountain  of  Youth 
came  to  his  ears,  and  he  set  out  to  try  to  find  it.  In 
the  course  of  his  search  he  discovered  a land  that  he 
1 called  Florida,  the  Land  of  Flowers. 

But  there  was  another  whose  story  was  almost  as 
exciting  as  that  of  Cortez.  Francisco  Pizarro,  once  a 
fellow  traveller  with  Balboa,  was  an  official  in  Panama. 
He  heard  many  strange  stories  from  the  Indians. 
There  was  the  story  of  the  Seven  Cities,  so  rich  that 
their  buildings  were  inlaid  with  jewels.  There  was  the 
story  of  El  Dorado,  the  golden  king  of  a golden  city. 
Gold  was  so  common  there,  it  was  said,  that  the  king 
dusted  himself  over  every  day  with  gold  dust.  Pizarro 
had  been  a swineherd  before  he  joined  the  Spanish 
army,  and  he  never  learned  to  read  or  write  as  long  as 
he  lived.  But  in  1524  he  commanded  an  expedition, 
the  first  of  several,  that  led  the  way  to  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  He  found  a land  as  rich  and  strange  as  Mexico, 
but  not  so  easy  to  conquer.  Peru,  too,  was  divided 
by  war.  The  old  emperor  was  dead,  and  his  two  sons 
were  quarrelling  over  the  throne.  When  Pizarro 
reached  the  capital,  in  1532,  he  kidnapped  the  brother, 
Atahuallpa,  who  had  taken  the  throne,  and  in  the 
fighting  that  followed,  a few  hundred  Spaniards 
slaughtered  ten  thousand  Peruvians. 

Atahuallpa  offered  a ransom  for  his  life.  It  was  to 
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be  a roomful  of  gold — the  room  in  which  he  was  held 
prisoner.  The  room  was  twenty-two  feet  long  by 
seventeen  feet  high.  The  emperor  said  he  would  fill 
it  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  or  nine  feet  high.  The 
treasure  poured  in,  and  to  Pizarro’s  amazement,  the 
Peruvians  did  fill  the  room  full  of  gold,  as  they  said 
they  would. 

In  1539  Pizarro  sent  his  brother,  Gonzalo,  eastward 
into  the  country  to  seek  the  cinnamon  trees  of  which 
the  Peruvians  told  him.  He  also  believed  that  in  the 
cinnamon  country  Gonzalo  would  find  El  Dorado. 
But  two  years  after  they  started  on  their  journey,  the 
few  Spaniards  who  were  still  alive  came  out  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  having  discovered  and  travelled  the 
length  of  the  Amazon  River. 

Valdivia  discovered  Chili,  a land  of  pastures  and 
farmlands,  and  helped  to  settle  it  with  colonists.  Later 
on  he  conquered  Argentina.  Quesada  conquered  and 
explored  New  Granada.  On  land  high  above  the  sea, 
he  discovered  the  remains  of  an  old  civilization,  and  on 
its  ruins  he  founded  the  city  of  Bogota,  in  1538. 

Today  South  America  is  chiefly  Spanish-speaking 
and  Portuguese-speaking.  We  are  so  used  to  thinking 
of  what  the  English-speaking  and  French-speaking 
people  did  in  settling  and  populating  North  America, 
that  we  forget  that  Spain  and  Portugal  settled  the 
whole  continent  of  South  America. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Spaniards  had  little  interest 
or  success  in  North  America.  De  Vaca  in  1528  led 
an  expedition  to  Florida,  but  it  completely  failed  and 
its  men  were  lost.  De  Soto  in  1539  led  another 
expedition  into  Florida.  They  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
but  de  Soto  died  and  his  expedition  returned  dis- 
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heartened  and  unsuccessful.  Coronado  in  1540  set 
out  to  find  the  Seven  Cities,  and  discovered  instead  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  and  the  land  of  the  buffalo, 
but  no  treasure.  Thereafter  the  Spaniards  decided 
to  leave  the  lands  of  North  America,  except  Mexico, 
alone,  and  so  this  continent  to  the  north  was  left  to  the 
nations  from  northern  Europe,  Britain  and  France. 

Meantime  the  line  that  had  been  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  Pope,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  parts,  lost  its  meaning.  Everything  to  the  east 
of  that  line  was  supposed  to  belong  to  Portugal  by  right 
of  conquest.  Everything  west  of  it  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  Spain,  by  right  of  conquest.  But  two  men 
had  shown  the  way  to  sail  around  the  world  and  so 
made  imaginary  middle-of-the-world  fences  of  no 
value.  Magellan,  by  sailing  west  around  Cape  Horn, 
had  found  a way  to  the  East.  Drake,  the  first  English- 
man to  make  the  same  journey,  plundered  Spanish  ships 
in  the  Pacific,  and  sailed  home  with  his  ship  almost 
sinking  with  treasure.  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  with 
him  on  board  his  pirate  ship,  made  him  a knight,  and 
so  the  English  came  to  blows  with  the  jealous  Spaniards. 
In  future,  other  countries  would  become  more  active 
in  exploration,  settlement  and  trade.  Spain’s  day  of 
glory  had  come  to  an  end. 

SPANISH  ADVENTURERS 

1.  The  story  of  Nunez  de  Balboa  is  an  interesting  one.  Read 
all  you  can  about  him  from  your  reference  books.  Discuss  the 
story  with  your  teacher. 

When  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  saw  the 
Pacific,  he  learned  of  the  existence  of  a great  “Southern  Sea.” 
He  also  learned  that  he  had  reached  the  gateway  to  a land  of 
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gold,  far  to  the  south.  How  did  this  knowledge  help  Magellan 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  Pizarro  in  his  conquest  of  Peru? 

2.  For  many  years  after  Balboa  made  his  difficult  journey 
across  the  isthmus,  men  sought  an  easier  way  to  travel  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  our  present  century,  the 
Panama  Canal  was  built. 

Your  teacher  will  select  a group  to  study  the  canal  and  report 
to  the  clais  on  the  following  points : 

(a)  Why  the  canal  was  built. 

(b)  Its  importance  to  trade,  between  America  and 
Australia,  and  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Illustrate  this  point 
by  pointing  out  trade  routes  on  the  map. 

(c)  The  difficulties  met  with  in  building  the  canal. 

(d)  The  size  and  cost  of  the  canal. 

(e)  How  the  canal  locks  operate  (use  a diagram). 

(f)  The  importance  of  the  canal  during  the  World  War. 
Collect  all  the  pictures  you  can  of  Panama  and  the  Panama 

Canal.  Mount  and  file  them. 

3.  Your  teacher  will  select  a group  to  read  about  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  report  to  the  class  on  his  voyage  and  discoveries. 

The  search  for  a fountain  of  youth  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
peninsula  whose  name  is  a familiar  one  to  most  of  us.  Collect  all 
the  pictures  of  Florida  you  can  find.  What  products  of  this  State 
are  exported  to  Canada? 

Mark  Florida  on  your  “growing  map,”  showing  the  place 
where  De  Leon  landed.  What  great  modern  city  is  near  this 
place? 

4.  The  group  selected  by  your  teacher  will  enjoy  following 
the  journey  of  De  Soto,  starting  from  the  present  city  of  Tampa, 
Florida.  Read  his  story,  and  report  to  the  class  on  the  following 
points : 

(a)  The  route  he  followed. 

(b)  The  names  of  the  present  States  he  probably 
crossed. 

(c)  The  rivers  he  discovered. 

(d)  The  place  of  his  death  and  burial. 

The  class  will  mark  all  these  places  on  the  “growing  map.” 
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5.  The  group  selected  to  read  the  story  of  Francisco  Coronado 
will  enjoy  doing  so,  because  you  thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  are  more  like 
the  Aztecs  than  any  other  United  States  tribes. 

Collect  pictures  of  Pueblo  Indian  life — their  houses,  dress 
and  gardens,  and  their  wonderful  baskets  and  pottery. 

Write  to  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  and  ask  in  which 
issue  you  may  find  pictures  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

Visit  the  museum  and  study  Pueblo  life  there. 

Mark  on  your  “growing  map”  the  Rio  Grande  River,  Colorado 
River,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Coronado  saw  all  of  these  places  four  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  must  have  impressed  him. 
Read  all  you  can  about  this  mighty  canyon  and  bring  in  pictures 
of  it  for  the  class. 

6.  You  have  already  read  something  of  Pizarro  and  the 
Incas.  Read  more  of  the  story  in  your  reference  books.  Ask 
your  teacher  to  read  you  parts  of  the  story  from  Prescott’s  Conquest 
of  Peru. 

Find  out  how  Pizarro  rewarded  Atahuallpa  for  the  huge 
ransom  of  gold. 

Learn  more  about  the  houses,  the  magnificent  temples,  the 
roads,  and  curious  mountain  bridges  of  the  Incas. 

Learn  how  Pizarro  built  a Spanish  city  in  Peru,  which  remains 
today,  and  how  he  met  his  death  there. 

7.  Prepare  sketches  for  a mural  called  “The  Spaniards  in 
Peru”:  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards;  crossing  the  Andes;  a 
mountain  bridge;  meeting  Atahuallpa;  the  battle;  the  ransom 
in  gold. 

Dramatize : 

(a)  Atahuallpa  promising  a ransom. 

(b)  Pizarro  making  his  famous  speech  on  the  Island 

of  Gallo. 

8.  Now  that  you  have  read  the  story  of  Pizarro,  and  know 
something  of  the  other  Spaniards  who  explored  South  America, 
your  map  should  show : Peru,  with  the  old  Inca  town,  Cuzco ; the 
Spanish  city,  Lima,  and  its  seaport,  Callao;  Chile;  Argentina; 
Colombia ; the  city  of  Bogota ; the  great  Amazon  River  and  Andes 
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Mountains.  Print  the  names  of  the  explorers  on  the  parts  they 
discovered. 

Mark  also  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  show  his  route  to  the 
Pacific. 

9.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  something  more  about  this 
great  continent,  especially  about  some  things  they  send  to  us. 

The  teacher  will  select  groups  to  prepare  talks  on : 

(a)  The  animals  of  South  America. 

(b)  The  climate,  surface,  rivers,  cities  and  products  of 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Peru. 

(c)  South  American  Oil:  The  parts  of  the  continent 
in  which  oil  is  found.  How  it  is  obtained.  Some  North 
American  companies  which  have  oil-fields  in  South  America. 
The  uses  of  oil  in  our  industries  and  transportation. 

All  groups  should  collect  pictures. 

Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  have  lantern  slides. 

Make  “products  maps”  of  the  three  countries  mentioned. 
Write  to  such  companies  as  the  International  Petroleum 
Co.  and  ask  for  pictures  of  South  American  oil-fields. 

BOOKS  TO  USE 

Beyond  the  Sunset.  By  W.  E.  Boog  and  J.  I.  Carruthers. 
The  Book  of  Discovery.  By  T.  C.  Bridges. 

The  Beginnings  of  Our  Country.  By  S.  Burnham  and  T. 
Jack. 

Stories  of  American  Explorers  and  Settlers.  By  S.  D.  Heard 
and  M.  W.  King. 

Adventures  of  Exploration , Book  II.  By  J.  S.  Keltie  and 
S.  C.  Gilmour. 

Children  of  Mexico.  By  S.  B.  May. 

A Brave  Young  Land.  By  E.  McGuire. 

Other  Useful  Books: 

Stories  of  Exploration  and  Discovery.  By  A.  B.  Archer. 

How  the  Old  World  Found  the  New.  By  E.  F.  Barnard  et  al. 
The  Explorers  of  North  America , 11+92-1806.  By  J.  B. 
Brebner.  (Your  teacher  will  use  this  book.) 
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Explorers  and  Founders  of  America.  By  E.  F.  Foote  and 
A.  W.  Skinner. 

Discoverers  and  Explorers  of  North  America.  By  C.  Hamer- 
Jackson. 

Heroes  of  Discovery  in  America.  By  C.  Morris. 

Made  in  Mexico.  By  Susan  Smith. 

A Book  of  Discovery.  By  N.  B.  Synge. 

Early  Explorers.  Unit  Study  Book,  No.  502. 

Pupils  World  Atlas. 

National  Geographic  Magazine  (February,  1938)  and  others. 


Part  Three 
WESTWARD  TO  CHINA 
Chapter  6 

NORTHERN  AMERICA 

It  took  a different  kind  of  people  to  settle  North 
America.  There  was  no  gold  or  silver  or  jewels  in  the 
lands  to  the  north.  It  is  true  that  England,  France, 
and  Holland  were  still  looking  for  a quicker  route  to  the 
lands  of  the  East  when  they  sailed  north.  Each  man 
who  explored  the  inland  waterways  of  North  America 
hoped  that  it  would  lead  through  rather  than  into  the 
continent.  Henry  Hudson  was  one  of  these.  When  he 
found  the  river  on  which  New  York  and  Albany 
now  stand,  he  was  disappointed  when  he  came  to  fresh 
water,  because  that  was  a sign  it  flowed  out  of  the 
continent,  not  through  to  the  western  sea.  And  again 
when  he  found  Hudson  Bay  in  the  far  north,  a company 
of  London  merchants  was  formed  to  trade  through  it 
with  China.  The  French  who  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  carried  with  them  elegant  costumes  so  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the 
Great  Khan  if  they  should  chance  to  come  upon  a 
Chinese  city.  And  Cabot  pointed  to  a spot  on  the 
map,  probably  somewhere  in  Cape  Breton,  and  said 
that  here,  at  last,  was  the  doorstep  of  China. 

Yet  they  were  a new  kind  of  explorer.  The 
Spaniards  had  marched  and  stolen  and  slaughtered  their 
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way  through  the  treasure  houses  of  the  Caribbean 
countries  and  South  America.  But  the  men  who  came 
into  the  northern  country  were  sailors  and  fishermen 
and  traders  and  dreamers.  They  made  friends  with 
the  Indians  in  order  to  be  able  to  trade  with  them, 
whenever  possible.  For  the  wise  rulers  and  merchants 
of  the  northern  countries,  Holland,  France  and  Eng- 
land, expected  their  explorers  to  pay  their  own  way, 
and  since  it  was  not  done  by  loot  it  must  be  done  by 
trade.  The  discovery  of  cod  fishing  banks  rewarded 
some  of  the  explorers  around  Newfoundland  and  the 
Arctic  waters,  while  whale  fishing,  and  seal  hunting 
also  began  as  new  territories  were  opened  up  by  these 
explorers. 

When  the  time  came  to  bring  settlers  from  Europe 
to  New  England,  New  France,  and  the  Dutch  lands 
in  America,  it  took  strong  and  wise  men  to  brave  the 
hardships  and  loneliness  of  life  in  North  America. 
They  knew  they  had  to  face  hard  work  and  little 
profit,  for  the  most  part,  until  the  colonies  had  safely 
grown  up. 

Francis  I,  King  of  France,  turned  his  mind  to  the 
unknown  northern  shores  of  North  America  because  of 
a pirate.  The  French  pirates  were  known  as  corsairs. 
This  one  had  the  luck  to  capture  one  of  the  treasure 
ships  sent  home  from  Mexico  by  Cortez  in  the  very 
early  days  of  his  conquest.  The  ship  was  full  of  the 
beautiful  gold  things  that  the  Aztecs  had  made. 
Francis  thought  it  would  be  a very  good  idea  to  find  a 
passage  through  America  into  the  Pacific,  not  merely  to 
get  to  China,  but  also  to  get  to  the  west  coasts  of 
North  and  South  America,  just  in  case  there  were  other 
places  like  Mexico  to  loot.  So  in  1524  he  sent  Verra- 
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zano  out  at  the  head  of  a party  of  exploration.  Verra- 
zano  explored  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Carolina 
to  Maine. 

Before  this  Italian  sailors  seemed  to  have  had  the 
greater  share  of  successful  discoveries.  Columbus,  an 
Italian,  was  in  the  service  of  Spain,  Cabot,  of  an 
Italian  family,  was  in  the  service  of  England,  and 
Verrazano  was  in  the  service  of  France.  But  Francis  I 
was  very  much  a Frenchman  and  so  he  looked  about 
for  a Frenchman  to  plant  the  flag  of  France  in  North 
America.  St.  Malo  was  a fishing  port  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  and  there  many  a yarn  was  told  of  what 
lay  over  the  seas  in  the  west.  Probably  some  of  the 
sailors  had  really  been  to  Newfoundland  and  Gaspe, 
fishing  for  cod  and  drying  it  on  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  had  even  gone  into  the  great 
bay  or  gulf  of  the  River  of  Canada,  but  it  was  not 
their  business  to  discover  new  lands  or  new  waters. 
They  were  chiefly  anxious  to  get  safely  home  with 
their  fish.  Besides,  fishermen  don't  like  to  talk  too 
much  about  good  fishing  grounds.  They  want  to 
keep  them  to  themselves.  Even  so,  sailors  would  yarn 
over  their  pots  of  beer,  and  doubtless  some  of  these 
tales  got  to  the  ear  of  good  Jacques  Cartier,  a famous 
sea  captain  who  lived  at  St.  Malo.  When  word  went 
around  that  the  king  had  chosen  Cartier  to  head  a 
French  expedition,  there  was  great  joy  in  St.  Malo. 

On  April  20,  1534,  Cartier  and  his  crew  went  to  mass 
at  the  cathedral,  and  there  took  their  oath  to  be  loyal 
and  true  to  the  King  of  France  in  whatever  they  did 
in  the  New  World.  With  great  luck  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  three  weeks,  and  sailed  straight  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
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Cartier  sailed  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  found  the  land  so  barren  that  he 
thought  it  was  the  land  that  God  gave  Cain.  But  in 
one  of  its  rocky  harbours  he  found  a fishing  ship  from 


Jacques  Cartier  at  Hochelaga 


France.  So,  apparently,  the  Gulf  was  indeed  known 
to  European  fishermen.  Cartier  discovered  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Gaspe,  and  on  a very  hot  day  he 
sailed  into  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  he  called  Baie 
de  Chaleur  (Bay  of  Heat).  It  was  here  that  he  began 
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the  French  fur  trade,  for  he  bartered  trinkets  to  the 
Indians  for  the  only  thing  of  value  they  had, — furs. 
In  Gaspe  Basin,  where  he  claimed  the  land  for  France, 
there  is  a monument  today  to  recall  these  happenings. 
By  September  5,  Cartier  was  home  at  St.  Malo  with 
good  news  to  report. 

The  next  year  three  ships  were  outfitted,  and  Cartier 
was  again  put  in  command.  The  expedition  was  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  new-found  country.  This  time 
Cartier  sailed  straight  up  the  river  he  had  discovered, 
the  St.  Lawrence.  They  sailed  until  the  water  was 
no  longer  as  salty  as  the  sea,  but  brackish,  that  is, 
mixed  with  fresh  water.  But  far  as  they  were  from 
the  sea,  the  tide  still  rose  and  fell.  Just  as  they  passed 
the  last  of  the  brackish  water,  they  came  to  a place 
where  the  river  narrowed  and  where,  on  a rocky  cliff, 
stood  an  Indian  village.  The  village  was  Stadacona, 
the  cliff  was  Quebec. 

But  Cartier  would  not  stop.  He  selected  a smaller 
party,  and  they  went  on  in  the  smallest  ship,  the 
“ Petite  Hermine.”  They  sailed  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Montreal,  and  there  found  another  Indian  village, 
Hochelaga. 

The  party  spent  the  winter  at  Quebec.  Twenty-five 
sailors  died  of  scurvy,  and  when  spring  came  he  had 
to  leave  one  of  his  ships  and  hurry  home  with  the 
other  two,  for  the  men  would  stay  no  longer. 

THE  LAND  OF  CARTIER 

1.  You  will  enjoy  learning  more  about  this  famous  French 
explorer,  Jacques  Cartier. 

Your  teacher  will  divide  the  class  into  three  groups.  Each 
group  will  study  one  of  the  three  famous  voyages — 1534, 1535, 1541. 
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Remember  : 

(a)  To  read  about  the  voyage  in  as  many  reference 
books  as  you  can  get. 

(b)  To  learn  to  trace  the  route  followed,  on  either  the 
wall  map  or  on  a large  outline  map  you  prepare  yourself. 

(c)  To  tell  the  class  the  specially  interesting  things 
which  happened. 

Each  group  will  ask  other  members  of  the  class  to  trace  the 
route  of  the  voyage  and  point  out  the  places  visited. 

2.  Now  that  you  are  to  study  French  exploration,  sketch  on 
your  “growing  map”  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes. 

Mark  on  your  map  the  places  Cartier  visited  with  his  name 
and  the  date,  in  small,  neat  lettering. 

3.  Dramatize  one  of  the  following  stories: 

(a)  Cartier  at  Gaspe. 

(b)  Cartier  healing  the  sick  at  Hochelaga. 

(c)  The  Indians  curing  the  sick  Frenchmen  at 
Stadacona. 

4.  Prepare  sketches  for  a Cartier  mural,  showing : The  French 
ships  off  the  shores  of  Newfoundland;  Cartier  at  Gaspe;  Cartier 
on  Mount  Royal;  winter  at  Stadacona. 

Collect  pictures  of  French  ships  of  this  period,  to  continue 
your  project  on  the  History  of  Ships. 

5.  The  story  of  French  exploration  centres  around  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  so  it  will  be  very  interesting 
to  write  your  own  book  about  this  great  waterway,  telling  its 
story  from  the  time  of  Cartier  till  the  present  day.  This  project 
you  may  carry  on  throughout  the  year. 

Make  the  book  loose-leaf. 

During  Art  Periods,  design  the  cover,  choosing  your 
own  title. 

Here  is  a suggested  list  of  contents.  You  may  think  of 
others,  and  better  ones: 

(a)  The  size  of  this  great  river,  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
compared  with  others  of  which  you  have  read. 

(b)  Famous  falls  and  rapids,  and  how  they  have  been 
overcome. 
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(c)  Interesting  tributary  waters. 

(d)  How  the  waterway  has  helped  in  exploration  (the 
routes  of  the  famous  explorers). 

(e)  How  the  waterway  has  helped  in  industry  and 
trade  (furs,  lumber,  grain). 

(f)  Early  settlements  along  the  shores — and  later, 
great  cities,  old  forts  and  monuments. 

(g)  Crafts  and  cargoes — from  Indian  canoe  to  lake 
and  ocean  liner. 

(h)  Plans  for  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(i)  Famous  international  bridges. 

(j)  A trip  from  Duluth  down  to  the  sea. 

Illustrate  your  book  with  all  the  pictures  you  can  collect,  as 
well  as  your  own  maps  and  drawings. 

6.  Divide  your  class  into  groups  to  study  Newfoundland  under 
the  following  topics : 

(a)  Location,  size  and  government. 

(b)  Surface  and  coast-line. 

(c)  Climate — special  features  and  their  cause. 

(d)  Fishing — how  the  industry  is  carried  on,  and  kinds 
of  fish  caught. 

(e)  Pulp  and  paper — pulpwood  trees,  making  of  pulp 
and  paper,  where  it  is  exported. 

Two  happenings  in  Europe  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  future  of  North  America.  One  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  England  in  1588, 
and  the  other  was  the  death  of  King  Philip  II  of  Spain 
in  1598.  The  first  broke  the  Spanish  power  at  sea, 
and  the  other  left  France  and  England  as  the  chief 
rivals  in  America.  France,  like  Spain,  was  Catholic, 
but  England  was  Protestant. 

France  had  a very  large  population,  but  it  was  still 
a feudal  country,  where  the  lords  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  lives  of  poor  and  timid  peasants. 
Few  of  them  would  be  brave  enough  to  emigrate  to  a 
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new  continent,  and  begin  building  homes  for  themselves 
in  the  wilderness.  They  could  not  imagine  themselves 
as  owning  their  own  land.  America  was  no  place  for 
such  people.  So  most  of  the  French  people  did  not 
wish  to  emigrate,  and  those  who  came  to  America  were 
guided  in  everything  by  the  Government  and  the 
Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  were  a free  race,  used 
to  doing  things  for  themselves.  They  were  not  ruled 
entirely  by  the  lords,  and  many  commoners  were  rich 
and  important.  So  the  English  emigrated  in  large 
numbers,  and  each  group  that  came  had  ideas  of  their 
own  about  the  way  they  would  be  governed.  They 
came  not  to  plunder,  but  to  trade  and  to  farm.  They 
won  the  country  at  last  from  the  Indians,  not  by 
fighting,  but  by  clearing  and  ploughing  and  seeding, 
and  by  spreading  slowly  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  continent. 

Canada’s  story  begins  with  a young  man  who  had 
fought  in  the  wars  against  Spain,  but  who  in  1598  was 
cunning  enough  to  set  sail  on  a Spanish  ship  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Spanish  colonies  across  the  seas.  Samuel 
de  Champlain  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  asked 
his  uncle,  Captain  Provencal,  Pilot  General  of  Spain, 
to  take  him  aboard  a ship  that  was  carrying  Spanish 
toops  home  from  France  to  Spain.  During  his  visit 
in  Spain  he  heard  that  twenty  ships  were  being  outfitted 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  fight  the  English  in  the  West 
Indies.  Champlain  got  permission  to  sail  with  them. 

This  voyage  was  very  important  for  Canada,  because 
Champlain  studied  carefully  the  Spanish  way  of 
governing  colonies.  He  longed  to  set  up  a French 
empire  in  America,  and  at  the  same  time  he  hated  the 
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cruel  methods  of  the  Spaniards.  The  French  colonies, 
thought  this  young  man,  would  depend  on  friendship, 
not  on  cruelty,  or  barter,  or  plunder.  He  landed  in 
Mexico,  and  made  the  trip  to  Mexico  City.  He 
explored  the  coast  lines  of  this  unhappy  land  that 
groaned  under  Spanish  rule. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  was  loaded  with  notebooks 
and  drawings  of  all  he  had  seen.  The  king  sent  for 
him,  and  listened  to  his  stories  of  men  and  beasts  and 
birds  in  the  new  world.  The  king,  too,  began  to 
think  of  what  France  could  do  in  the  new  world  by 
sending  colonists,  traders  and  missionaries.  France 
would  seek  not  for  silks  and  spices,  not  for  gold  and 
silver,  but  for  fish  and  furs  in  the  still  unclaimed 
regions  of  the  new  world. 

Already  private  persons  had  begun  fishing  and  fur- 
trading, but  King  Henry  IV  decided  to  begin  colonies. 
In  1608  two  small  French  ships  headed  out  into  the 
ocean  towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  one  was  the 
young  man  who  had  been  to  Mexico  City.  Samuel  de 
Champlain  now  had  the  title  of  Geographer  Royal  to 
the  King.  He  had  come  to  make  maps  and  to  draw 
up  a plan  for  settlement. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Champlain’s  work  in 
Canada,  a work  to  end  some  thirty-two  years  later, 
when  he  died  in  Quebec,  the  beloved  Father  of  New 
France.  In  1608  he  founded  Quebec.  Soon  he  made 
friends  with  the  Huron  Indians,  his  neighbours,  and 
thus  made  enemies  of  their  rivals,  the  Iroquois. 
Because  of  his  friendship  with  the  Hurons,  Champlain’s 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  lands  of  the  Hurons  and 
their  allies,  north  and  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  lakes.  The  missionaries  that  came  to  Quebec 
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worked  first  of  all  among  the  Hurons,  who  were  the 
first  Indian  tribe  to  be  Christianized. 

Champlain  had  come  just  in  time,  for  if  France  had 
waited  much  longer  the  Dutch  would  have  claimed 
and  settled  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  In  1609  Henry 
Hudson  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River  and  made  friends 
with  the  natives,  and  in  1610  Dutch  traders  settled  at 
New  Amsterdam,  which  was  to  become  New  York. 
In  the  same  year  Hudson  discovered  Hudson’s  Bay, 
in  the  Arctic  waters,  and  prepared  a way  for  the 
English  traders  who  formed  the  Hudson’s  Bay  com- 
pany, to  become  rivals  of  the  French  in  fur  trading. 

Champlain  was  fond  of  exploration,  and  so  he  encour- 
aged young  men  to  join  him,  to  go  into  the  woods  and 
live  with  the  Indians  and  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  country.  He  knew  that  the  Indians  could 
keep  Frenchmen  from  knowing  the  country,  if  they 
merely  travelled  through  it,  but  if  Frenchmen  lived 
with  the  Indians,  and  hunted  and  travelled  with 
them,  they  would  learn  a great  deal  more. 

One  of  these  young  men  was  Etienne  Brule,  the 
first  Frenchman  to  travel  up  the  Ottawa,  and  the  first 
white  man  on  Lake  Huron.  Later  on  he  also  travelled 
the  Susquehanna  River  route  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Because  Samuel  Champlain  made  his  life-long  home 
in  Canada,  he  was  always  within  reach  when  French- 
men or  Indians  had  something  to  say  to  him  about 
the  new  country.  He  was  a little  like  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  on  his  cliff  at  Cape  St.  Vincent.  He 
gathered  about  him  all  kinds  of  people  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  who  were  willing  and  able 
to  set  out  to  make  discoveries.  He  proved  that  the 
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French  people  were  well  fitted  to  use  new  ways  of  living 
in  the  new  country.  Thus  they  could  become  skilled 
canoemen,  and  they  could  make  good  use  of  the  snow- 
shoe  and  the  Indian  hut.  The  fact  that  the  Frenchman 
could  live  like  an  Indian  helped  very  much  indeed,  as 
the  years  went  by  and  travellers  went  hundreds  of 
miles  westward  to  trade  and  explore. 

THE  LAND  OF  CHAMPLAIN 

1.  The  story  of  Champlain  is  a book  in  itself.  You  will  enjoy 
helping  the  class  build  up  the  story.  Chosen  groups  will  read 
and  report  on  the  following  parts  of  the  story  : 

(a)  How  in  1603  Champlain  explored  part  of  the 
beautiful  Saguenay,  passed  the  Richelieu,  and  reached  the 
Lachine  Rapids. 

(b)  How  in  1604  a brave  little  colony  of  settlers, 
Champlain  among  them,  spent  a terrible  winter  at  St.  Croix. 

(c)  How  from  1605  to  1607  a colony  flourished  at  Port 
Royal.  You  will  want  to  read  about : Champlain  exploring  the 
coast;  Champlain’s  own  description  of  his  garden;  the  first 
play  produced  in  Canada ; the  Order  of  Good  Cheer. 

(d)  How  in  1608  Champlain  built  a fort  at  Quebec  and 
became  the  founder  of  a great  Canadian  city. 

(e)  How  in  1609  Champlain  explored  the  Richelieu  to 
Lake  Champlain,  and  was  drawn  into  a battle  with  the  Iroquois. 

(f)  How  in  1613,  Champlain  was  deceived  by  Vignau, 
and  travelled  up  the  Ottawa  River  hoping  to  reach  the  Western 
Sea. 

(g)  How  in  1615  Champlain  opened  up  a route  to  be 
followed  by  other  explorers — by  way  of  the  Ottawa,  Lake 
Nipissing,  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Simcoe  and  Lake  Ontario. 

(h)  Read  also  of  the  last  days  of  Champlain  at  Quebec. 

2.  After  the  story  of  Champlain  has  been  read,  reported 
and  discussed,  mark  the  various  places  he  visited  on  your  “growing 
map.” 
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3.  Dramatize  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(a)  Champlain  hears  from  the  Indians  at  Lachine  of 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  west. 

(b)  A day  at  Port  Royal  during  the  Order  of  Good 

Cheer. 

(c)  Champlain,  Vignau  and  the  angry  Indians. 

(d)  Champlain  surrenders  Quebec  to  the  English. 

4.  Prepare  sketches  for  a Champlain  mural.  Suggestions: 
A French  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay ; the  little  settlement 
at  St.  Croix;  the  first  play  produced  in  Canada;  Champlain  and 
Vignau;  a battle  with  the  Iroquois;  Champlain’s  habitation  at 
Quebec. 

5.  You  have  been  reading  about  the  beginning  of  settlement  in 
Acadia.  Let  us  read  something  about  what  we  call  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  today. 

Three  groups  may  read  and  report  on  the  following  features 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

(a)  Location  and  size. 

(b)  Coast  waters. 

(c)  Surface  and  climate. 

(d)  Important  rivers. 

(e)  Industries  and  products — exports. 

(f)  Important  cities. 

Use  our  school  Geography  and  other  reference  books  to 
prepare  this  information. 

Prepare  large  outline  maps  to  use  when  making  your  reports. 
Collect  all  the  pictures  possible.  Your  teacher  will  tell  you 
where  to  write  for  copies.  After  they  have  been  shown  to  the 
class,  they  should  be  filed  with  your  picture  collection. 

6.  Divide  your  class  into  two  groups,  to  read  and  report  on 
two  other  explorers  of  the  time  of  Champlain : 

(a)  Etienne  Brule,  who  lived  with  the  Huron  Indians, 
ascended  the  Ottawa  with  Champlain,  and  was  the  first 
white  man  on  Lake  Huron.  Read  about  his  interesting  adven- 
tures in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  his  important  dis- 
covery of  a new  route  to  the  Atlantic. 

(b)  Henry  Hudson,  the  Englishman,  who,  in  1609,  when 
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Champlain  was  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  only  a few  miles 
distant  on  the  Hudson  River. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  of  his  voyages  in  the  north,  his 
discovery  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  his  tragic  death  there. 

Mark  the  voyages  of  these  two  explorers  on  your  “growing 
map.” 

Mark  also  the  much-used  water  route  between  New  England 
and  New  France,  which  Champlain  and  Henry  Hudson  helped  to 
establish. 

7.  Today,  in  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the  Iroquois, 
a system  of  canals  connects  the  important  cities  of  New  York  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie.  Read 
what  you  can  about  these  canals,  built  where  the  Indians  used  to 
portage  from  stream  to  stream.  Make  a diagram  of  the  canal 
system. 

The  Huron  Indians,  living  close  to  the  French  settle- 
ments, traded  with  the  French.  The  Iroquois,  living 
near  the  English,  traded  with  the  latter,  and  were  rivals 
of  the  Hurons.  When  Champlain  made  friends  with 
the  Hurons,  naturally  the  Iroquois  became  deadly 
enemies  of  the  French.  And  as  they  were  the  strongest 
and  most  civilized  of  the  Indian  tribes,  they  did  much 
to  hinder  French  settlement.  They  decided  to  buy 
the  furs  from  all  the  other  tribes  farther  west,  and  sell 
them  again  to  the  white  man,  at  a profit.  They  felt 
that  they  were  strong  enough  to  keep  other  tribes  from 
bringing  their  furs  down  the  waterways  to  either  the 
French  or  the  English. 

But  of  course  if  the  French  were  going  to  be  friendly 
with  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonkians,  the  northern  fur 
trade  would  fall,  not  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois, 
but  into  the  hands  of  the  Hurons  and  Algonkians,  for 
they  used  the  Ottawa  River  as  a highway.  If  the 
French  had  been  able  to  make  friends  with  the  Iroquois 
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instead  of  the  Hurons  and  Algonkians,  things  would 
have  gone  quite  differently.  The  Hurons  and  Algonki- 
ans would  have  been  pushed  far  back  into  the  worth- 
west,  while  the  Iroquois  would  have  controlled  most  of 
the  fur  trade. 

The  Iroquois  were  swift  travellers  and  reckless 
fighters.  So  when  they  decided  to  make  war  on  the 
allies  of  the  French,  they  spared  no  one.  The  French 
and  their  Indian  allies  both  lived  in  terror.  From  the 
Richelieu  River  the  Iroquois  would  pounce  down  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence  settlements.  They  would  lie  in  wait 
for  their  Indian  foes  as  they  came  down  from  the  west 
with  their  bales  of  furs,  along  the  route  of  the  present 
Rideau  Canal.  As  the  French  worked  their  way  into 
the  west,  the  Iroquois  attacked  them  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Michilimackinac.  In  fact,  wherever  the 
French  went  to  trade  with  their  allies,  the  Iroquois 
pursued  them. 

The  French  missionaries,  and  the  young  Frenchmen 
who  were  willing  to  live  like  Indians  in  order  to  spread 
the  power  of  France  in  the  west,  tried  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  their  allies  during  those  terrible  years.  In 
1666  the  French  won  a great  victory,  and  for  a while 
Frenchmen  were  free  to  explore  the  upper  lakes  and 
new  country  south  and  west  of  them.  Both  priest 
and  fur  trader  were  anxious  to  do  the  same  thing,- — 
find  new  tribes  that  had  never  seen  white  men.  The 
missionary  wanted  to  find  them  in  order  to  teach  them 
Christianity;  the  trader  wanted  to  find  them  because 
he  wanted  their  furs.  Joliet  and  Marquette  were 
two  such  men,  both  traders  and  teachers.  Their 
adventures  took  them  from  Lake  Michigan  by  portage 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  they  explored  until  they  came 
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to  a part  of  the  country  in  which  they  feared  they  might 
run  into  Spaniards. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  stories  of  French  explora- 
tion, and  one  of  the  saddest,  is  that  of  a trader,  La 


Marquette  and  Joliet  on  the  Mississippi 


Salle,  who  came  to  Canada  about  the  time  that  the 
French  won  their  first  great  victory  over  the  Iroquois. 
La  Salle  was  more  than  a trader,  he  was  a dreamer  and 
an  adventurer.  He  found  a way  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  between  them,  Champlain 
and  La  Salle  gave  France  the  chance  to  build  up  a 
great  empire  in  America,  which  might  have  been  one 
of  the  richest  the  world  had  ever  seen.  But  France 
was  not  able  to  do  it.  How  sad  Champlain  and  La 
Salle  would  have  been,  if  they  had  known  that  a 
hundred  years  later  after  La  Salle  had  found  that  route 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  selfish  leaders  of  the  French 
people  were  to  lose  everything  that  Frenchmen  had 
won  in  America.  But  even  if  they  had  known  what 
was  to  happen,  nothing  could  have  kept  these  men  from 
exploring.  That  is  why  so  many  of  our  heroes,  the 
brave  and  romantic  makers  of  Canadian  history,  were 
Frenchmen  who  hoped  and  believed  they  were  spending 
their  lives  for  the  glory  of  France. 

THE  RED  MEN 

You  have  learned  the  names  of  the  three  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  the  French,  English  and  Dutch  first  became  acquainted  on 
coming  to  North  America. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  Hurons, 
Algonkians  and  Iroquois,  and  to  make  an  Indian  booklet  and 
illustrate  it. 

This  is  some  of  the  information  you  will  need  to  collect  from 
your  reference  books,  before  you  make  your  booklet: 

(a)  The  parts  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  three 
tribes.  Decide  which  tribes  would  naturally  trade  with  the 
French,  and  which  with  the  English  and  Dutch. 

(b)  How  the  tribes  differed  from  each  other  in  their 
homes,  their  appearance,  intelligence,  and  methods  of 
fighting. 

(c)  Indian  men — their  occupations  and  habits;  what 
they  taught  their  sons. 

(d)  Indian  women — their  dress;  their  work;  care  of 
Indian  children;  what  an  Indian  girl  had  to  learn. 
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(e)  Indian  homes  and  villages,  in  the  various  tribes. 

(f)  Indian  picture-writing. 

(g)  Indian  legends  and  songs — one  of  each  should  go 
in  your  booklet. 

(h)  What  the  Indians  learned  from  the  white  man. 

(i)  What  the  Indians  have  given  to  the  white  race. 
Illustrate  your  booklet  with  drawings  made  from  pictures 

you  collect  and  from  samples  of  Indian  art. 

Write  to  the  National  Geographic  Magazine , asking  in  which 
issue  you  may  find  pictures  of  these  Indian  tribes.  Try  to  get 
a copy  for  reference. 


Chapter  7 

THE  ROAD  TO  LACHINE 

In  France  of  long  ago  there  was  a custom  of  naming 
the  children  of  the  family  from  the  land  belonging  to 
the  family.  Because  of  this  the  child,  when  he  became 
a man,  was  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  family  land 
or  estate,  rather  than  by  his  family  name.  This  is 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  that  great  Canadian 
traveller,  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle.  We  know 
him  as  La  Salle.  The  name  of  his  family  was  Cavelier. 
His  father,  Jean  Cavelier,  was  quite  a rich  man,  and  he 
owned  quite  a bit  of  land.  One  of  his  properties  was 
an  estate  near  Rouen,  called  La  Salle.  So  when,  in 
November,  1643,  a son  was  born  to  Jean  Cavelier  and 
his  wife  Catherine,  the  child  was  christened  Rene 
Robert,  and  was  given  the  title  of  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 

The  family  of  the  young  Rene  Robert  was  able  to 
give  him  the  best  possible  education.  As  a small  boy 
he  was  put  into  a Jesuit  school.  Before  many  years 
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had  passed  the  Jesuits  discovered  that  they  had  a 
very  brilliant  student  indeed.  Rene  Robert  did  not 
like  Greek  or  Latin,  but  he  loved  geography  and  was 
clever  at  mathematics.  The  wise  Jesuits  gave  him 
good  teachers  in  the  subjects  he  loved,  knowing  that 
some  day  he  would  surely  make  a name  for  himself. 
They  told  him  all  about  Marco  Polo,  the  search  for  the 
routes  to  China,  overland  and  around  Africa  and 
across  the  Atlantic.  You  may  be  sure  that  they  told 
him  the  story,  over  and  over  again,  about  the  great 
and  good  Samuel  de  Champlain,  their  own  fellow 
countryman,  who  had  died  only  a few  years  before 
La  Salle  was  born.  Moreover,  members  of  the  Jesuit 
order  were  missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  North 
America,  and  perhaps  some  of  these  came  to  Rouen 
when  they  were  home  on  leave,  or  home  in  search  of 
men  and  money  to  help  with  their  work.  Certainly 
the  boy  would  see  and  read  the  Jesuit  Relations,  the 
yearly  reports  on  their  travels,  work  and  plans,  that 
were  published  in  France  to  keep  the  people  interested 
in  the  colonies. 

As  La  Salle  went  on  with  his  geography  and  his 
mathematics  he  became  very  restless.  He  wanted  to 
do  something  important.  At  first  he  thought  it  might 
be  done  through  the  Jesuit  Order,  so  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Paris  and  became  a Jesuit. 

However,  La  Salle  was  not  the  sort  of  youth  to 
become  an  obedient  and  patient  priest.  He  was  quiet 
but  determined,  strong-willed,  and  adventurous.  In 
a few  months  he  was  terribly  unhappy.  He  knew  he 
had  made  a mistake.  But  he  was  honest,  and  so  he 
said  frankly  that  the  life  did  not  suit  him  and  that 
he  wanted  to  go  free.  The  Jesuits  wisely  agreed  and 
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let  him  go,  but  when  they  had  done  so  he  was  left 
without  money,  for  he  had  given  up  his  right  to  a 
share  in  the  family  property  when  he  became  a priest. 

After  several  attempts  to  find  a position  in  France, 
La  Salle  decided  to  do  something  which,  it  turned  out, 
was  to  make  him  famous.  In  1666,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  set  sail  for  the  French  colonies  in 
America. 

When  La  Salle  sailed  into  the  harbour  at  Quebec, 
there  was  already  quite  an  important  settlement  there. 
The  Chateau  St.  Louis,  the  home  of  the  Governor  of 
New  France,  was  on  the  brow  of  the  beautiful  cliff 
at  Quebec.  Below  the  cliff  were  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses of  the  merchants,  and  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  citizens.  There  were  also  convents  and  monas- 
teries. Away  from  the  shores  of  the  river  the  farm 
settlements  spread  out,  with  their  snowy  stone  cottages 
and  tin-roofed  churches. 

La  Salle  did  not  want  to  stop  at  Quebec.  A hundred 
and  eighty  miles  up  the  river  lay  the  frontier  town 
of  Montreal.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Sulpician  Order, 
which  owned  a great  deal  of  land  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley.  Moreover,  one  of  its  priests  was  La  Salle's 
older  brother,  Abbe  Jean  Cavelier.  The  priest  was 
anxious  to  help  his  young  brother,  and  La  Salle  was 
glad  to  find  one  familiar  face  in  the  land  which  was 
so  strange  to  him. 

La  Salle's  idea  was  to  get  land  and  settle  down. 
All  French  gentlemen  liked  to  own  land.  La  Salle 
seemed  to  be  in  great  luck,  for  the  head  of  the  Sulpician 
Order  offered  him  an  estate  up  the  river  a few  miles 
from  Montreal.  If  La  Salle  would  settle  it  with 
French  colonists,  he  might  have  it. 
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La  Salle  was  delighted.  Now  the  name  he  gave  his 
estate  shows  us  how  keenly  interested  he  was  in  the 
route  across  America  to  the  Orient,  the  old  dream  of 
a quick  route  to  China.  He  called  his  land,  “La 
Chine,”  which  is  the  French  for  China. 

To  La  Salle  there  was  one  drawback  to  this  gift 
of  an  estate.  The  land  lay  right  in  the  path  of  the 
Iroquois  whenever  they  made  a raid  on  the  French 
settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  La  Salle  was  expected 
to  act  as  a sort  of  outpost.  His  settlement  would  be 
some  protection  for  the  settlement.  But  La  Salle 
accepted  the  estate  gladly,  and  set  to  work  with  his 
men  to  build  a fort  with  a stockade  around  it.  Later 
on  he  built  a stone  house,  which  still  stands.  Many 
men  from  Montreal  asked  to  be  allowed  to  be  his 
tenants,  that  is,  to  have  land  on  his  estate  and  to  settle 
at  Lachine. 

La  Salle  had  two  kinds  of  visitors  at  Lachine. 
First  there  were  the  Indians,  who  came,  in  their  birch 
bark  canoes,  on  friendly  visits,  curious  about  the  new 
fort  and  perhaps  willing  to  trade  with  La  Salle  and 
his  men.  Then  there  were  the  coureurs  des  hois. 
These  men  were  Frenchmen  and  young  Canadian-born 
colonists.  They  were  the  hardiest,  bravest  and  wildest 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  France.  Their  costumes 
were  half  French,  half  Indian.  They  used  rifles  like 
Frenchmen,  and  paddles  like  Indians.  Sometimes  they 
left  their  hair  long  like  the  Indians,  and  wore  buckskin 
jackets,  breeches,  leggings  and  moccasins.  They  roamed 
the  woods  with  the  Indians,  bought  their  furs,  and 
then  brought  these  down  to  the  trading-posts  to  sell. 
Such  men  were  both  useful  and  a nuisance.  They  were 
useful  because  they  brought  in  much  news  about  the 
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country,  and  because  they  kept  the  Indian  tribes 
friendly  to  the  French.  They  also  were  a nuisance 
because  they  would  not  obey  the  laws  unless  they 
wanted  to — especially  the  trading  laws.  If  it  suited 
them  to  trade  with  the  English  or  the  Dutch  instead 
of  the  French,  they  did  so. 

In  the  first  cold  winter  that  La  Salle  spent  at 
Lachine,  he  had  many  hungry  visitors.  Some  were 
Iroquois,  who  were  willing  to  be  friendly  because  the 
French  had  won  a great  victory  over  them.  La  Salle 
fed  them  and  let  them  sleep  around  his  great  stone 
fireplace,  while  they  taught  him  their  language  and 
told  him  many  strange  tales  of  their  people.  They  told 
him  of  many  of  their  travels,  from  the  icy  north  to  the 
warm  country  far  to  the  south.  They  told  of  mighty 
rivers  longer  than  the  St.  Lawrence.  La  Salle  listened 
and  wondered,  delighted  with  their  tales.  Where  did 
these  rivers  flow?  Did  they  come  out  somewhere 
on  the  Pacific  ocean?  Was  this  the  way  to  China,  after 
all,  and  was  his  estate  well-named?  Perhaps  he  didn’t 
like  Greek  or  Latin,  but  he  could  master  the  Indian 
tongues  quickly  enough  when  the  use  of  the  language 
might  mean  that  old,  old  dream  of  European  men, 
a way  to  China,  was  coming  true! 

So  while  he  supervised  his  men  as  they  cut  trees 
and  cleared  fields,  sowed  seeds  and  built  their  cabins, 
La  Salle  did  not  dream  of  crops,  or  merely  of  wealth 
from  the  fur  bales  that  would  be  brought  to  his  doors, 
but  of  fame  won  as  a great  French  discoverer. 

One  day  La  Salle  set  out  on  a trip  to  Quebec.  He 
wanted  to  talk  to  the  Governor,  Courcelle,  and  the 
Intendant,  Talon.  He  told  these  men  of  a plan  to 
search  for  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  about  which  the 
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Iroquois  talked,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  mouth,  wherever 
that  might  be.  They  gave  him  permission  to  make  the 
journey  of  exploration,  but  they  did  not  give  him  any 
money,  any  supplies  or  any  men.  If  he  really  wanted  to 
go  he  would  have  to  discover  these  things  for  himself. 

By  the  summer  of  1669  La  Salle  was  ready  to  start 
(see  map  on  page  141).  The  party  travelled  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  met  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  that  lived  in  that  country.  Frenchmen 
had  not  been  in  this  district  before,  because  of  the 
Indian  wars.  La  Salle  spent  all  summer  on  Lake 
Ontario,  camped  for  a while  where  the  city  of  Hamilton 
now  is,  and  then  settled  down  for  the  winter  near  the 
present  Port  Dover.  In  the  spring  he  and  his  little 
band  continued  their  explorations.  As  they  travelled 
on  in  a lonely  and  unmapped  land,  some  Indians  told 
them  where  to  go  to  find  waters  that  flowed  south- 
west. His  men  were  very  much  afraid  and  every  one 
of  them  deserted  him. 

But  did  La  Salle  turn  back?  No,  indeed,  for  he 
made  friends  with  the  Indians  along  the  way  and  went 
on  alone.  He  came  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  paddled 
a long  way  down  it,  hunting  and  travelling  by  himself, 
or  leaving  his  canoe  to  tramp  along  forest  trails  from 
Indian  village  to  Indian  village.  What  a strange  life 
for  a French  gentleman,  educated  at  one  of  the  best 
French  schools! 

Had  he  succeeded  or  had  he  failed?  He  made  his 
way  back  to  Montreal,  where  everyone  believed  him 
dead,  and  told  his  tale.  But  he  had  no  proof  of  what 
he  said. 

The  Governor  of  Canada  was  now  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac,  a bold  soldier.  In  1673  Frontenac  made  a trip 
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Crossing  the  Toronto  Portage  in  1681  on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi. 
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up  to  Lake  Ontario  and  took  with  him  the  young 
La  Salle.  The  Iroquois  gathered  to  meet  him,  where 
the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  They  had  brought 
their  wives  and  children,  and  Frontenac  was  pleased, 
because  that  showed  that  they  trusted  him.  So  he 
made  presents  to  the  wives  and  played  with  the 
children.  But  with  the  men  he  was  very  dignified. 
He  dressed  in  the  finest  of  military  clothing,  and  he 
had  a guard  of  soldiers  to  impress  them  with  his  im- 
portance and  his  power. 

Within  a fortnight  Frontenac’ s four  hundred  men 
built  a stout  log  fort,  with  a stockade  and  mounts  for 
cannon.  It  was  a fort  that  the  Iroquois,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  would  find  too  strong  to  attack. 
The  Governor  named  it  Fort  Frontenac.  Here,  he  said, 
we  will  bring  our  goods  so  that  we  can  trade  with  you. 
This  will  save  you  the  trip  to  Montreal.  But  the 
Iroquois  knew  that  the  fort  meant  that  the  Frenchmen 
had  come  to  the  Great  Lakes  to  stay.  And  then 
Frontenac  put  in  command  of  this  new  fort,  in  the 
Iroquois  country,  his  friend  and  follower,  La  Salle. 

The  next  year  La  Salle  went  home  to  France.  The 
king  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a noble  and  granted  him 
the  land  on  which  Fort  Frontenac  stood.  His  family 
were  so  pleased  with  his  success  that  they  gave  him 
money  to  set  himself  up  in  the  fur  trade.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-two  La  Salle  was  a noble,  an  explorer,  and  a 
trader. 

As  soon  as  he  got  back  to  Fort  Frontenac  he  rebuilt 
the  wooden  fort  in  stone,  added  comfortable  quarters 
for  his  men,  built  a storehouse  for  his  trade,  and  then 
built  four  ships  on  Lake  Ontario.  He  also  had  a school 
for  Indian  children,  taught  by  two  Recollet  priests. 
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Sometimes  as  many  as  eighteen  hundred  Indians  lived 
around  his  fort. 

La  Salle  seemed  very  fortunate.  If  he  stayed 
quietly  at  Fort  Frontenac  tending  his  business,  keeping 
the  peace  with  the  Indians,  he  would  soon  be  the  richest 
man  in  Canada.  But  he  was  not  interested  in  wealth 
very  much.  He  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  France  to 
spend  his  money  at  the  king’s  court.  He  lived  like  a 
lord  in  his  stone  fort,  but  dreamed  of  an  empire  in  the 
west  where  there  was  nothing  but  forest.  He  remem- 
bered the  Ohio  and  the  mysterious  lands  beyond  it. 
When  he  spoke  of  his  dreams  he  was  told  to  keep  quiet, 
for  down  in  the  south  were  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  no  one  wanted  to  stir  up  trouble  with 
them. 

A priest  named  Joliet  found  the  Mississippi  River. 
So  La  Salle  planned  to  build  a line  of  forts  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  to  protect  the  trails 
that  Frenchmen  would  travel  from  one  river  to  the 
other.  One  fort  was  to  be  at  Niagara,  and  another  on 
the  Illinois  River.  Once  more  he  went  to  France,  to 
get  help  from  the  king. 

Now  the  king  desired  to  add  to  his  kingdom  in  North 
America,  but  he  feared  that  La  Salle  might  get  too 
great  a reward  for  what  he  did.  So  he  ended  by  giving 
him  permission  to  build  his  forts,  but  he  would  give 
him  no  money  and  no  special  right  to  trade  with  the 
Indians.  He  was  afraid  that  if ' he  did  that,  other 
traders  would  complain.  La  Salle  was  to  serve  France, 
but  he  was  to  do  it  at  his  own  expense. 

Among  the  jealous  and  greedy  Frenchmen  La  Salle 
felt  ill  at  ease.  But  he  did  make  a very  great  friend, 
whose  name  was  to  be  closely  connected  with  his. 
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This  man  was  an  Italian  named  Tonty,  a soldier  of 
fortune.  He  had  fought  in  many  wars  and  the  explo- 
sion of  a grenade  had  destroyed  his  right  hand.  He 
had  an  iron  hand  that  fitted  on  to  his  arm,  and  over 
it  he  usually  wore  a glove.  Sometimes  he  is  called 
Tonty  of  the  Iron  Hand.  He  was  quiet  and  cheerful 
and  full  of  fun,  but  he  was  hardy  and  brave  as  well. 

In  July,  1678,  when  La  Salle  sailed  back  to  New 
France,  Tonty  sailed  with  him.  Although  it  was 
autumn  when  they  arrived,  he  was  so  anxious  to  begin 
work  that  he  started  his  men  westward  at  once.  Two 
other  Frenchmen,  La  Motte  and  Hennepin,  set  out 
ahead  of  him  from  Quebec,  bound  for  Niagara.  They 
went  by  canoe  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Then,  with  sixteen 
men  and  supplies  they  boarded  one  of  the  little  sailing 
vessels  built  for  the  lake  trade.  It  was  November, 
and  Lake  Ontario  was  grey  and  stormy.  They  were 
a long  time  getting  from  Kingston  to  Niagara,  and  it 
was  December  when  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Niagara  River.  Hennepin  was  eager  to  go  farther,  so 
he  set  out  in  a canoe  and  pushed  up  the  river.  After 
a time  he  found  himself  at  the  rapids  of  the  Niagara. 
Still  eager,  he  landed  and  pushed  through  the  bush 
trail  and  then,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  Niagara 
Falls.  Hennepin  and  his  men  built  big  bonfires, 
made  beds  of  pine  boughs,  and  stayed  the  night  near 
the  falls.  Next  day  they  went  back  to  the  camp 
down  the  river. 

In  the  meantime  La  Salle  and  his  party  had  set  out 
to  join  them.  But  from  this  time  on  La  Salle’s  luck 
failed  him.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  nearly 
wrecked  off  Quinte  on  Christmas  Eve.  A week  or  so 
later  it  really  was  wrecked,  and  all  its  cargo  was  lost. 
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This  was  very  bad,  but  La  Salle  and  his  men  went 
ahead  with  the  building  of  a little  fort  on  the  Niagara. 
They  had  to  keep  big  fires  of  pine  logs  burning,  and 
big  iron  kettles  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  boiling 
water  could  be  poured  out  on  the  frozen  ground  to 
melt  the  frost.  Then  the  men  dug  foundations  for 
the  fort. 

The  Indians  became  troublesome  and  La  Salle  felt 
uneasy.  Moreover,  the  materials  for  the  ship  which 
he  wanted  to  build  on  Lake  Erie  had  been  lost  in  the 
wreck.  So  he  decided  to  pull  ashore  and  take  to  pieces 
the  little  ship  in  which  Hennepin  had  come  to  Niagara. 
With  great  effort  the  men  dragged  it  out  of  the  icy 
water  and  stripped  it  of  its  iron  work  and  other  parts. 

By  this  time  heavy  snow  had  fallen,  but  La  Salle 
set  his  men  to  portaging  all  the  material  around  the 
Falls  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  They  picked  a camp 
site,  cut  away  the  brush,  and  built  a fire  to  mark  the 
site  of  their  new  home.  Some  Indians  had  joined  them 
to  give  them  friendly  help,  and  now  they  built  birch 
bark  tepees  for  the  white  men's  shelter,  and  hunted 
deer  to  give  them  fresh  meat. 

While  the  men  worked  swiftly  in  the  snow  to  build 
huts,  and  stockades  for  defence,  the  unfriendly  Seneca 
Indians  prowled  through  the  woods  and  showed  their 
displeasure  at  white  men  invading  their  country.  In 
spite  of  the  discomfort  and  the  danger,  the  men  worked 
on  at  building  a new  ship.  At  night  they  took  turns 
in  standing  around  it,  to  guard  it  from  their  foes. 
Food  was  scarce,  and  the  men  became  discontented.  At 
last  La  Salle  decided  that  he  must  make  a long,  hard 
journey  for  help.  With  two  men,  and  a dog  to  pull 
a sleigh,  he  began  the  walk  back  from  Niagara  to  Fort 
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Frontenac,  250  miles  over  ice  and  snow.  For  the 
last  two  days  of  their  tramp  they  had  no  food. 

In  the  meantime  the  ship  was  finished  and  launched. 
They  called  her  the  Griffin.  Spring  came,  and  the 
men  went  aboard  her,  sailing  her  up  and  down  the  lake 
shore  for  practice.  But  spring  and  summer  came  and 
went,  and  it  was  August  before  they  were  to  see  La 
Salle  again.  What  had  happened? 

When  he  went  to  Montreal  his  enemies  began  to 
spread  evil  tales  about  him.  They  did  all  they  could 
to  prevent  him  putting  his  plan  to  work.  His  furs 
were  stolen  from  him,  and  his  creditors  began  seizing 
his  goods.  He  had  to  spend  the  summer  fighting  for 
his  rights  and  disproving  the  lies  of  his  foes. 

Glad  to  be  back  among  his  little  band  of  men  at 
Lake  Erie,  La  Salle  embarked  on  the  ship  with  great 
rejoicing.  They  sailed  on  into  Lake  Huron,  and  at 
Michillimackinac  they  fell  in,  by  chance,  with  a party 
of  fur  traders  that  La  Salle  had  sent  into  the  west 
the  previous  year.  They  had  enough  furs  to  load  the 
Griffin,  and  La  Salle  was  glad  indeed  to  get  them,  for 
these  would  pay  off  some  of  his  debts  in  Montreal. 
He  divided  his  party,  and  put  a crew  aboard  the 
Griffin,  telling  the  men  to  put  the  furs  ashore  at  the 
Niagara  River  and  return  to  follow  him.  The  rest 
of  the  party,  fourteen  men,  went  with  La  Salle  south- 
ward. No  sooner  had  they  sailed  than  a great  storm 
sprang  up.  The  brave  little  Griffin  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  again. 

Meanwhile  La  Salle’s  party  went  on,  suffering 
terrible  hardship.  They  travelled  all  winter,  with 
unfriendly  Indians  around  them.  With  illness  and 
hunger  and  danger  as  daily  companions,  the  heroic 
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Frenchmen  struggled  on,  true  to  a dream  of  glory  for 
France.  At  last  they  found  a place  on  the  Illinois  to 
build  a stout  log  fort  and  shelters.  They  called  the 
place  Fort  Creve-Cceur  (Fort  Heart-Break). 

Now  La  Salle  was  expecting  that  the  Griffin  would 
return  from  Niagara  and  sail  down  the  length  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  its  southern  shore,  bringing  with  it  iron 
work,  ropes,  canvas  and  rigging  for  a ship  which  he 
wanted  to  build  on  the  Mississippi  River.  But  he 
waited  in  vain  for  the  ship.  He  had  learned  enough 
from  the  Indians  about  the  Mississippi  to  be  anxious 
to  go  down  it  towards  the  sea.  When  the  ship  failed 
to  arrive,  La  Salle  started  back  with  four  Frenchmen 
and  an  Indian  hunter,  intending  to  get  to  Niagara  to 
his  little  fort  there,  and  hurry  up  his  followers.  They 
went  by  canoe  up  the  Illinois  River  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  then  walked  overland  to  a fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  took 
them  twenty-four  days  from  Fort  Creve-Coeur  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  lost  ship.  Now  they  set  out  to  walk  overland 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  There  they  made  a birch 
bark  canoe,  and  set  out  for  Niagara.  On  Easter 
Sunday  La  Salle  reached  Fort  Niagara.  Gaunt,  weary, 
and  worn,  although  he  had  reached  safety  it  was  only 
to  hear  that  the  Griffin  was  lost,  and  with  it  his  fortune 
in  furs.  He  also  learned  that  another  ship  from  France 
bringing  him  goods  and  supplies  had  been  lost  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  And,  as  if  that  was  not  enough, 
there  was  news  that  the  Intendant,  an  enemy  of  his, 
had  made  his  settlers  desert  him.  He  had  nothing 
left  in  all  the  world.  He  stood  quite  alone,  without 
fortune,  without  friends  and  without  supplies. 
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While  La  Salle  went  on  to  Montreal  to  try  to  raise 
money  for  supplies,  the  men  he  had  left  on  the  Illinois 
rebelled.  They  looted  the  fort,  and  on  the  way  home 
stole  La  Salle’s  stores  of  furs,  and  when  they  reached 
Fort  Frontenac,  even  threatened  to  murder  their  old 
leader.  They  dared  do  this  only  because  Tonty  was 
absent  on  a scouting  trip,  so  when  the  news  reached  La 
Salle  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  his 
Italian  friend. 

So  now  there  was  nothing  left.  His  forts  at  Creve- 
Cceur,  St.  Joseph,  and  Michillimackinac  were  all 
destroyed,  his  ship  gone  and  his  party  scattered.  Yet 
he  gathered  up  a few  faithful  men,  and  set  out  once 
again  to  make  the  long  journey  to  the  Illinois,  to  search 
for  the  faithful  Tonty.  At  the  end  of  a terrible  journey 
through  country  made  dangerous  by  Indian  war  parties, 
La  Salle  came  to  the  place  where  the  half-finished  ship 
that  was  to  sail  the  Mississippi  still  stood  upon  its 
stocks,  to  remind  him  of  his  terrible  failure.  On  and 
on  he  went.  Weary,  lonely  days  of  hard  travel  passed 
one  by  one.  Then  one  day  he  came  upon  logs  that  had 
been  cut  with  a saw.  What  a thrill  that  was  to  the 
Frenchmen!  Tonty  was  still  alive  and  somewhere 
near!  For  nineteen  days  after  that  the  snow  fell  every 
day.  All  winter  passed  in  the  search,  and  it  was  the 
following  May  before  La  Salle  found  Tonty  at  Michilli- 
mackinac. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  them.  They  hurried  down 
to  Fort  Frontenac,  managed  to  get  together  another 
party  of  French  soldiers  and  Indians,  and  in  October 
started  right  back  for  Lake  Michigan  again.  They 
went  overland  with  sledges  until  they  came  to  open 
water,  when  they  took  to  canoes.  In  February  of 
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1682  they  were  on  the  Mississippi.  There  was  plenty 
of  danger  from  Indians,  but  there  was  also  easy 
travelling,  and  good  game  along  the  way.  In  April 
they  found  the  water  of  the  river  had  become  salty, 
and  there  were  oysters  and  clam  shells  on  the  shores. 
When  at  last  they  had  come  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  La  Salle 
set  up  a pillar  on  which  he  wrote  his  claim  to  the  land 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was  the  ninth 
of  April,  1682. 

La  Salle  had  succeeded.  He  had  found  a way  to 
join  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  He  had 
travelled  from  the  sea  coast  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  territory  for  a great  French  empire  in 
America. 

Anxious  as  he  had  been  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  was  now  just  as  anxious  to  get  to  Paris. 
They  started  back,  but  found  it  necessary  to  rebuild 
the  fort  at  Creve-Cceur  and  spent  the  winter  there. 
The  next  summer  he  finally  got  to  France.  He  was 
never  to  see  Canada  again. 

La  Salle  told  the  king  his  plan.  French  settlements 
should  stretch  the  ten  thousand  miles  from  Acadia  on 
the  Atlantic,  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi valleys,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  proposed 
going  back  with  ships  and  colonists  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  starting  a French  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Spain  had 
declared  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a Spanish  sea. 

At  length  La  Salle  was  given  four  ships,  with 
soldiers,  colonists  and  supplies.  The  party  set  sail, 
and  two  months  later  were  in  Spanish  waters.  One 
ship,  with  seed,  tools  and  supplies,  was  captured  by 
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the  Spaniards.  La  Salle  became  very  ill  and  had  to 
be  taken  ashore  on  an  island  to  be  nursed.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  was  well  enough  to  go  on. 

In  January  they  came  to  land  which  seemed  to  La 
Salle  to  be  like  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
party  had  now  been  living  on  ships  for  six  months 
and  they  were  eager  to  get  ashore.  They  started  laying 
plans  for  a settlement.  Everything  went  wrong. 
They  were  attacked  by  Indians.  One  of  the  ships  went 
ashore  and  was  wrecked. 

The  colony  was  a failure.  They  were  really  a long 
distance  from  the  Mississippi.  Heat  and  disease 
weakened  the  party.  Nearly  all  were  ill,  and  thirty 
of  them  died.  They  had  not  found  the  country  they 
wanted,  but  were  near  to  the  unfriendly  Spaniards. 
Ill  luck  attended  everything  they  attempted.  The 
remaining  ship  wanted  to  return  to  France,  and  the 
faint  hearted  went  with  her.  Of  the  four  hundred 
persons  who  started  out  from  France,  only  eighty-five 
remained  in  the  new  colony.  One  day  La  Salle  took 
fifty  of  the  men  and  started  out  to  search  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Once  he  found  it,  he  would  make 
his  way  to  Canada  and  get  relief  for  the  colonists. 
But  again  he  failed,  and  was  carried  back,  almost  a 
dying  man,  to  the  settlement. 

He  started  again,  this  time  with  twenty  men.  But 
again  he  failed.  All  he  found  was  signs  of  Spaniards. 
When  he  returned  to  the  settlement,  not  forty-five 
of  the  French  were  alive.  As  the  weeks  passed  they 
hoped  to  see  a ship  from  France  come  to  their  rescue, 
but  none  came.  They  finally  knew  that  they  were 
forgotten. 

The  next  winter  La  Salle  made  his  last  attempt 
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at  rescue  for  his  colonists.  About  twenty  set  out  with 
him,  leaving  the  lonely  few  behind,  including  seven 
unhappy  women. 

La  Salle  travelled  north-east.  One  day  the  party 
camped  at  what  is  now  Trinity  River.  A quarrel 
arose  over  food.  The  half-crazed  men  plotted  to  kill 
those  they  disliked.  One  night  several  were  killed  in 
their  sleep  by  fellow  Frenchmen.  Having  killed  some 
of  the  party,  La  Salle  must  go  too,  for  he  would  surely 
demand  that  they  be  brought  to  justice.  So  as  soon 
as  La  Salle  began  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the 
missing  men,  two  rifle  shots  went  through  his  brain. 
Thus  this  great  and  unfortunate  explorer  died. 

Most  of  the  little  party  continued  on  towards 
Canada,  and  actually  came  at  last  to  some  of  Tonty’s 
men.  Tonty  had  been  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea, 
looking  for  La  Salle,  but  could  not  find  him.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1686,  the  survivors  reached  the  fort  on  the 
Illinois. 

Of  the  colonists  who  were  left  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
no  one  knows  anything.  No  relief  ship  was  ever  sent 
to  them.  A few  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  could  not  tell  anything  about  the 
fate  of  Fort  St.  Louis  of  Texas.  A veil  of  mystery 
hangs  over  La  Salle’s  dream  colony. 

THE  FATHER  OF  WATERS 

1.  In  your  books  of  reference  read  the  story  of  the  Jesuit 
priest  and  the  bush-ranger  who  discovered  and  explored  part  of 
the  great  Mississippi  River,  in  1673. 

Discuss  the  story  with  your  teacher. 

Mark  the  route  of  their  voyage  on  your  “growing  map.” 
Draw  the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  tributaries  these 
men  discovered. 
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2.  Prepare  sketches  for  a mural  telling  the  story  of  Marquette 
and  Joliet.  You  may  wish  to  show: 

The  mission  at  St.  Ignace ; portage  to  the  Wisconsin ; paddling 
down  the  Father  of  Waters ; herds  of  buffalo ; Indian  tepees ; smok- 
ing a pipe  of  peace  with  an  Indian  chief ; hearing  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  South;  back  on  Lake  Michigan. 

What  great  cities  stand  today  along  the  route  followed  by 
these  two  brave  explorers? 

3.  You  have  read  the  story  of  the  man  who  finished  the  work 
Marquette  and  Joliet  had  begun. 

Mark  on  your  “growing  map”  the  forts  he  built;  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  Fort  Niagara,  Fort  Creve-Coeur,  Fort  Joseph,  Fort  St. 
Louis  of  Texas. 

Mark  the  route  he  followed  through  the  Great  Lakes,  down 
the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi. 

Mark  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  and  the  date  of 
reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (1682). 

4.  Dramatize: 

(a)  La  Salle  finds  Tonty  at  Mackinac. 

(b)  La  Salle  persuading  the  King  of  France  to  begin  a 

colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

5.  La  Salle  met  with  much  misfortune.  But  he  had  three 
faithful  friends — Tonty  of  the  Iron  Hand,  Father  Hennepin  and 
the  Shawnee  hunter,  Nika,  who  died  with  him. 

Read  all  you  can  in  reference  books  about  these  three  men, 
and  write  the  story  of  the  one  which  appeals  to  you  most. 

6.  In  your  Art  period,  ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  illustrate 
some  scene  from  the  life  of  La  Salle,  as:  The  launching  of  the 
Griffon;  the  Iroquois  come  to  Fort  Frontenac;  the  first  glimpse  of 
Niagara  Falls  by  Father  Hennepin;  raising  the  cross  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi;  Nika  the  hunter  returns  to  camp  with  food; 
La  Salle  and  Tonty  meet  at  Mackinac. 

BOOKS  TO  USE 

Explorers  and  Founders  of  America.  By  Foote  and  Skinner. 
Adventures  of  Exploration,  Book  VI.  By  Keltie  and  Gilmour. 
Canadian  History  Readers:  Cartier,  Champlain,  La  Salle,  etc. 

By  various  authors. 


Part  Four 

NEW  HOMES  IN  AMERICA 

Chapter  8 

FRENCH,  DUTCH,  AND  BRITISH 

Adventurers  can  do  the  work  of  exploration,  and 
may  claim  new  lands  for  the  glory  of  their  countries, 
but  unless  they  are  followed  by  groups  of  people  who 
are  settlers,  the  lands  cannot  grow  in  value  and  useful- 
ness. So  while  men  like  Champlain  and  La  Salle 
mapped  out  an  empire  for  France  in  the  new  world, 
through  their  dreams  and  adventures,  yet  it  took 
the  less  romantic  daily  life  of  the  farmer  and  trader  to 
make  their  dreams  come  true. 

We  must  also  remember  that  these  settlers  were 
ordinary  men  and  women,  each  with  likes  and  dislikes, 
hopes  and  fears,  friends  and  relatives.  Before  they 
would  leave  what  they  were  used  to  in  Europe  for  the 
unknown  in  America,  there  had  to  be  very  important 
reasons.  Those  who  had  a good  living,  or  were  happy 
with  family  and  friends,  were  not  the  kind  of  people 
to  face  the  dangers  and  loneliness  of  a new  colony. 
But  there  are  some  things  for  which  both  men  and 
women  will  always  be  willing  to  suffer  any  hardship. 
One  is  money.  The  chance  to  earn  a living,  or  the 
chance  to  make  a fortune  by  trade,  will  take  a man 
into  almost  any  danger.  So  fur  trading  in  America 
drew  many  settlers.  So  did  the  fisheries.  So  did  the 
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great  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  of  Virginia  and  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  But,  besides 
the  desire  for  gain,  there  may  be  another  reason — the 
desire  for  freedom,  either  in  government  or  in  religion. 
In  New  France  there  might  easily  have  been  great 
settlements  of  French  Huguenots,  or  Protestants,  who 
were  seeking  religious  freedom,  but  France  refused  to 
allow  them  to  settle  in  her  American  territories.  They 
tried  to  settle  in  some  of  the  English  colonies,  but 
not  very  successfully,  so  most  of  them  settled  in 
England  itself.  But  in  the  meantime  there  were  many 
English  people  who  had  to  flee  from  England,  for  much 
the  same  reasons.  The  colonies  of  New  England,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Maryland  were  begun  by  men  and 
women  who  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  England 
and  live  as  freely  as  they  wished.  Others  left  England 
because  of  severe  laws,  or  because  they  fought  for 
changes  in  government  that  were  unwelcome  to  England 
at  the  time. 

4 It  is  well  to  remember  that  New  France  did  not 
allow  any  of  its  rebellious  people  to  settle  in  New 
France.  They  wanted  only  colonists  who  would  be 
obedient  to  Church  and  King.  So  New  France 
depended  on  the  fatherly  plans  of  the  homeland.  But 
in  the  English  colonies  there  were  thousands  of  bold 
and  independent  people,  who  had  already  been  brave 
enough  to  leave  home  rather  than  obey  laws  which 
they  hated.  Not  that  they  agreed  entirely  among 
themselves.  For  example,  there  was  bad  feeling 
between  the  Puritans,  who  had  one  kind  of  religion, 
and  the  Quakers  or  the  Catholics.  The  important 
thing  was  that  these  people  were  independent  and 
brave.  So,  when  they  built  a colony,  they  did  not 
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always  do  as  the  government  in  England  ordered,  but 
sometimes  acted  for  themselves.  Quarrels  came,  and 
in  the  end  all  the  colonies  rebelled,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  the  United  States  of  America,  the  first 
great  modern  republic. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  France  and 
Spain  had  much  better  luck  in  claiming  lands  in 
America  than  had  England.  The  whole  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  all  the  lands 
around  them  were  Spanish.  France  had  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  claimed  the  great  lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi where  it  linked  up  with  the  Spanish  lands. 
Britain  seemed  to  have  drawn  a poor  prize.  She  had 
Newfoundland,  the  Arctic  islands  and  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  the  narrow  coast  of  America  between  the  sea 
and  the  Appalachian  mountains.  The  Dutch  had 
taken  the  only  great  river  that  led  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  Hudson.  This  meant  that  the 
colonists  in  what  came  to  be  called  New  England 
found  it  too  difficult  to  get  through  the  mountains  to 
trade  or  settle  on  the  other  side  of  them.  Their  land 
was  not  good  enough  to  make  plantations,  and  the 
weather  was  not  warm  enough  for  crops  like  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  which  could  be  worked  by  slaves. 
So  the  farms  of  New  England  were  small,  worked  by 
the  settler  with  very  little  help.  But  there  were  two 
means  of  getting  a better  living.  One  was  by  fishing, 
and  the  other  was  by  shipbuilding.  The  cod  banks 
of  Newfoundland  were  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
forests  of  New  England  contained  valuable  timber. 
Moreover,  the  short  rivers  that  flowed  out  of  the  hills 
had  many  falls,  which  provided  power — water  power — 
for  lumber  mills. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  neither  the  Dutch  on 
the  Hudson  nor  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  who 
were  chiefly  interested  in  the  fur  trade,  were  able  to 


Along  the  Waterfront  of  New  Amsterdam 

Note  the  Dutch  step-gable  house,  the  windmill,  the  seventeenth-century 
ship,  the  sea-captain  smoking  his  pipe.  This  is  now  lower  New  York  City. 


hold  their  lands  to  the  present  day.  But  the  English 
colonists,  who  settled  down  on  farms  as  though  they 
had  come  to  stay,  built  up  what  is  today  the  largest 
English-speaking  country  in  the  world.  Neither  Dutch 
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nor  French  expected  to  govern  themselves  in  the  New 
World.  They  always  thought  of  themselves  as  colonies 
of  the  mother  country,  but  the  English  colonies  were 
much  more  independent.  They  were  not  satisfied 
to  be  treated  merely  as  an  outpost  of  England.  Less 
' than  a hundred  years  after  they  rebelled  and  became 
an  independent  nation,  the  Canadian  colonies  became 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They,  too,  believed  they 
were  too  important  to  be  treated  only  as  colonies. 
Even  the  Spanish  colonies  rebelled,  and  still  another 
new  nation  was  formed — Mexico.  In  South  America, 
as  you  know,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  all 
became  independent  countries.  So,  in  the  end,  the 
European  colonies  in  both  North  and  South  America 
grew  into  free  nations. 

The  colonies  in  North  America  may  be  thought  of 
as  being  in  several  parts.  First  there  were  the  French 
colonies.  These  were  in  Acadia,  now  Nova  Scotia, 
and  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  people  in  them 
lived  chiefly  by  the  fur  trade  and  trade  with  the  West 
Indies.  The  most  important  settlements  were  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Then  there  were  the  New  England  colonies,  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Kennebec  River.  Next  came 
the  middle  colonies,  including  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson, 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  English  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Lastly,  there  were  the  southern 
colonies,  the  Carolinas  and  New  Orleans. 

VISITING  OUR  AMERICAN  NEIGHBOURS 

1.  You  have  already  marked,  on  your  “growing  map”  of 
America,  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the  French  settlements  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  Acadia. 
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You  should  now  mark  on  it  the  New  England  colonies,  the 
Dutch  colonies  along  the  Hudson  River,  the  Swedish  colony  on  the 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Mark  also  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  and  New 
Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  this  great  river. 

2.  The  colonies  of  which  you  have  just  been  reading  are  now 
part  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  learn  what  we  can  about  some 
of  these  places  as  they  are  today. 

Ask  your  teacher  to  divide  the  class  into  groups  to  study  the 
following  topics : 

(a)  The  New  England  States  Today. 

Area — as  compared  with  Ontario. 

Surface. 

Climate. 

Chief  industries. 

Points  of  interest  to  tourists. 

Chief  rivers  and  cities. 

(b)  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania  Today. 

The  industries  and  products  of  these  important  States. 

Transportation,  including  the  great  river  and  canal  systems. 

Location  and  importance  of  the  chief  cities. 

(c)  The  City  of  New  York  Today. 

Its  location  and  size. 

The  story  of  its  growth  from  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  reasons  why  it  has  become  a great  world  centre  of  trade 
and  finance. 

(d)  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Today. 

Location  and  area. 

Surface. 

Climate. 

Industries  and  products. 

Chief  cities. 

You  will  find  most  of  your  information  in  your  school  geography 
and  your  other  reference  books.  Prepare  large  outline  maps,  or 
use  the  wall  map  to  point  out  all  the  places  mentioned  in  your 
report.  Many  Ontario  people  visit  these  States  every  summer, 
bringing  back  coloured  pictures  of  interesting  places.  Collect  as 


A Town  Meeting  in  New  England 

in  the  Church,  which,  as  the  centre  of  municipal  as  well  as  religious  life,  was 
called  The  Meeting  House. 
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many  of  these  pictures  as  possible.  Use  them  in  your  school 
reflectoscope,  or  mount,  display  and  file  them.. 

Remember,  after  making  your  report,  to  test  your  class-mates’ 
memory  of  what  you  have  told  them. 

3.  Here  is  something  interesting  to  do: 

Plan,  in  groups,  a motor  trip  from  your  home  to  one  of  the 
cities  you  have  studied,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or  Richmond,  Va. 

Points  to  Remember — 

You  may  get  road  maps  at  service  stations  or  from  the 
Ontario  Motor  League. 

You  should  choose  a route  which  will  take  you  through  the 
places  you  have  studied  which  you  think  most  interesting. 

You  should  mark  out  your  route  on  the  map  in  black  pencil. 

You  should  learn  how  to  count  the  mileage  on  a motor  map. 
Your  teacher  or  parents  will  help  you. 

Decide  how  far  you  wish  to  travel  each  day.  Plan  your  stop- 
overs. Ask  the  Motor  League  for  information  on  the  best  places 
to  stay. 

When  your  trip  has  been  planned,  report  to  the  class  on: 

(a)  Your  route  and  stop-overs.  (Give  highway  numbers.) 

(b)  The  great  cities  through  which  you  will  pass. 

(c)  Going  through  the  Customs. 

(d)  Places  of  historical  interest  you  will  visit. 

(e)  At  least  two  great  industries  you  will  see  and  study. 

(f)  The  total  cost  of  the  trip  for  each  person  in  your  group. 

4.  You  have  learned  much  about  the  French  colonies  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes,  and  a good  deal  about  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  Caribbean  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Between 
them  stretched  a great  water-highway,  the  Mississippi  River. 

How  would  you  like  to  do  an  illustrated  booklet  on  this  great 
river,  following  the  plan  of  your  St.  Lawrence  booklet? 

Suggested  Chapters  for  your  Book  : 

Location,  size  and  great  tributaries. 

Falls,  flood  plains,  bayous  and  the  great  delta. 

Explorers — De  Soto,  Marquette,  La  Salle. 

Indian  life  along  the  river  in  the  early  days. 
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The  Mississippi  in  slavery  days. 

Corn  and  cotton  today. 

River  craft — old  and  new. 

How  the  great  river  builds  and  destroys. 

Famous  floods. 

Great  cities  along  this  water-highway. 

Illustrate  your  booklet  with  your  own  drawings  as  well  as  with 
pictures  you  collect.  Carry  out  this  project  throughout  the  term. 

The  lives  of  the  people  in  these  different  colonies 
were  more  or  less  alike.  All  the  newcomers  had  to 
learn  by  experience  to  live  in  the  new  land.  The  long, 
cold,  snowy  winters  were  unknown  to  most  of  them. 
The  quick  change  of  the  seasons,  the  new  kinds  of 
soil,  the  rough  ways  of  living,  all  presented  difficulties 
to  the  settlers.  Moreover,  they  had  to  learn  to  deal 
with  the  Indians.  Quarrels  broke  out  all  too  frequent- 
ly, and  the  colonists  had  to  be  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves against  enemies  from  the  woods,  as  well  as  against 
the  climate.  They  had  to  learn  to  hunt,  for  they 
depended  largely  on  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  for 
their  food. 

Their  first  work  was  to  build  houses  and  to  clear 
farms.  The  one-room  log  cabin  was  usually  the  first 
home.  They  had  to  invent  things  that  had  been 
common  at  home.  Hinges  were  made  of  leather  or 
wood.  Often  oiled  paper  was  used  for  glass.  Wooden 
pins  were  used  in  place  of  nails.  Furniture  was  rough, 
and  only  the  most  necessary  pieces  were  made  by  the 
busy  colonists  in  the  early  days.  Pitch  pine  knots 
were  often  used  for  lighting,  and  later  on  the  housewife 
made  tallow  candles,  sometimes  from  the  fat  of  deer. 

Seeds  for  their  gardens  were  brought  from  the  home 
land,  but  the  colonists  also  found  plenty  of  new 
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vegetables,  such  as  pumpkins  and  squash,  and  of 
course  the  potato,  which  was  an  American  vegetable. 
Turkeys  were  native  American  birds  and  when  the 
New  England  settlers  set  aside  a day  after  the  harvest 
for  Thanksgiving,  they  roasted  turkeys  to  eat  with  their 
turnips  and  carrots  and  other  good  things.  Fruit 
pies  were  plentiful,  too,  for  the  wild  fruits  of  America 
were  many.  We  still  keep  the  Thanksgiving  Day  of 
the  New  England  colonists.  Eating  habits  were  very 
simple,  the  spoon  and  knife  being  all  that  the  first 
colonists  had.  It  was  in  1623  that  Governor  Winthrop 
brought  the  first  fork  to  America. 

The  garments  of  the  pioneers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  very  plain  and  simple.  Both  Puritans  and 
Quakers  believed  in  simple  dressing,  and  many  of  the 
other  colonists  were  too  poor  to  have  anything  else 
but  homespun  cloth.  Such  cloth  would  be  dyed  with 
vegetables  dyes,  from  barks  and  leaves  and  roots. 
Sheep  were  very  important  to  the  settler,  for  they 
provided  both  clothing  and  blankets.  Flax  was  grown, 
too,  from  the  earliest  days,  and  the  women  spun  and 
wove  the  linen  for  their  household  needs.  Every 
woman  and  girl  in  the  colonies  could  both  spin  and 
weave. 

The  men  wore  buckskin  breeches  and  deerskin 
jackets.  They  learned  from  the  Indians  how  to  tan 
the  skins  of  the  wild  animals.  Of  course  the  women 
knitted  socks  and  mitts  and  caps  for  all  the  family. 

Blacksmiths  were  very  important  people  in  the 
pioneer  settlements.  The  man  who  could  make  plough- 
shares and  horseshoes  and  implements  of  all  kinds  was 
a great  help  to  progress.  And  when  the  colonists  began 
building  boats,  there  were  any  number  of  things 
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which  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  blacksmith.  Mills, 
too,  required  the  things  he  could  make,  and  as  soon 
as  mills  were  working  there  was  flour  and  feed  for 
man  and  beast,  and  timber  for  building. 

Corn  was  a new  crop  to  the  Europeans,  and  a very 
important  one.  They  learned  from  the  Indians  to 
grow  and  use  it.  They  also  grew  wheat  and  rye  and 
barley.  At  first  these  crops  were  sown  among  the 
tree  stumps  and  harvested  by  hand.  Pits  were  dug 
in  the  autumn  to  bury  the  vegetables  out  of  reach  of 
the  frost. 

Geese  were  grown  on  almost  every  farm,  because 
the  feathers  and  down  could  be  used  for  pillows  and 
even,  in  great  quantities,  for  feather  mattresses.  Often 
there  was  a common  pasture  for  all  the  cattle  in  a 
settlement.  A cowherd  went  through  the  settlements 
in  the  morning  blowing  a horn.  The  cattle  followed 
him  out  to  pasture.  At  sunset  the  cowherd  brought 
them  all  back  again  to  the  church,  and  blew  his  horn 
once  more  so  that  the  owners  would  come  for  their 
cows.  Cattle  had  to  be  watched  in  the  earliest  days, 
for  fear  of  wild  animals. 

There  were  good  big,  stone  fireplaces  in  all  the 
homes  and  there  was  never  any  shortage  of  fuel.  The 
settlers  could  be  as  warm  as  they  wanted  to  be,  simply 
for  the  labour  of  cutting  down  trees.  The  ashes  were 
saved,  and  lye  was  made  from  them  to  be  used  in  soap. 
Fat  and  lye  were  boiled  in  huge  iron  pots  to  make  the 
soap  supplies  for  the  family. 

The  schools  were  like  the  homes,  log  cabins  with 
simple,  rough  furniture.  The  chief  school  readers 
were  a horn  primer,  a psalter,  and  the  Bible.  Birch 
bark  was  often  used  for  paper.  Neither  the  Quakers 
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nor  the  Puritans  nor  the  German  settlers  thought  it 
wise  to  give  people  too  much  education,  in  case  they 
became  lazy  and  dissatisfied.  But  only  a small  part  of 
the  pioneer’s  education  was  in  school.  It  seemed  more 
important  for  girls  to  learn  to  spin  and  weave,  to 
bleach  and  dye,  to  sew  and  knit,  to  make  lace,  to 
quilt,  to  bake  and  put  down  preserves  and  pickles,  to 
plait  straw  for  hats.  Boys  had  to  learn  to  tend 
cattle,  to  plant  seed,  to  harvest,  to  fish,  to  make  corn 
meal  and  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  to  build  cider  mills, 
to  make  such  things  as  reels,  spools,  shuttles,  churns, 
presses,  shingles,  and  wooden  bowls.  So,  though  their 
“book-learning”  might  be  small,  the  boys  and  girls 
of  pioneer  days  probably  knew  a good  deal  more  about 
the  business  of  living  than  boys  and  girls  of  the  same 
ages  today,  especially  in  city  schools. 

The  colonists  tried  to  help  each  other  with  their 
work  as  much  as  possible.  If  there  was  a barn  to  be 
“raised,”  corn  to  be  husked,  quilts  to  be  quilted,  they 
all  got  together  to  do  the  work,  and  made  a party  of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  hard  work  and  the  worry  of  settle- 
ment life  on  the  frontiers  of  the  new  world,  the  colonists 
often  had  good  times,  too.  The  children  learned  to 
play  the  old  games  their  parents  played  at  home,  such 
as  kite  flying,  hop-scotch,  tag,  prisoner’s  base,  marbles, 
hoop  rolling,  blind  man’s  bluff,  shuttlecock,  leap  frog, 
puss-in-the-corner,  and  a lot  more  that  boys  and  girls 
still  play  in  Canada.  They  blew  bubbles  and  asked 
riddles,  they  danced  around  the  maypole,  and  they 
had  singing  games  such  as  “Here  We  Go  Round  the 
Mulberry  Bush.”  Mothers  and  fathers  made  dolls 
for  their  little  girls,  sometimes  rag  dolls,  sometimes 
wooden  dolls  with  painted  faces,  and  these  were  dressed 
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with  bits  of  homespun  and  linen  left  over  from  the 
sewing.  When  the  daddies  had  time,  they  made  little 
cradles,  too,  for  the  girls’  dolls,  and  hobby  horses  for 
the  boys. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  farther  south  there  were 
big  plantations  instead  of  smaller  farms,  and  there 
were  slaves  to  grow  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  some  of 
these  colonies  the  clothing  worn  by  the  masters  and 
mistresses  was  much  better  and  silks  and  satins, 
crinolines  and  wigs  were  often  worn,  as  in  the  mother- 
land. 

PIONEER  HOMES 

1.  You  have  already  learned  much  about  the  family  life  of  the 
people  in  these  early  colonies.  You  will  find  still  more  in  your 
reference  books.  Look  for  it  under  the  following  divisions: 

The  French  habitant  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley. 

The  New  Englander. 

The  cotton  planter  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  Spanish  sugar  planter  and  gold  miner  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Here  is  an  interesting  way  to  study  them.  Divide  your  class 
into  four  groups,  each  of  which  will  study  and  report  on  one  of  the 
following  : 

(a)  The  farms  or  plantations  of  all  four  types  of  colonists. 

(b)  The  houses  in  which  they  lived. 

(c)  The  clothing  worn  by  each  of  the  four  types. 

(d)  Their  churches,  meeting-houses  and  missions. 

Collect  as  many  pictures  as  possible  to  illustrate  your  reports. 
Travel  agencies  will  supply  some.  Ask  your  teacher  about  this. 

2.  You  should  keep  in  mind  that  while  the  lives  of  all  colonists 
were  in  many  ways  the  same,  yet  each  of  these  four  types  was  very 
different  in  certain  ways. 

As  you  read  about  them,  therefore,  be  sure  to  compare  and 
report  on  the  differences  between  them.  For  example : 

The  French  habitant  lived  on  a long,  narrow  strip  of  land 
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reaching  down  to  the  river  where  his  house  usually  stood.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  farm  of  the  New  England  colonist.  Which  one 
held  the  land  in  his  own  name?  Compare  these  farms  with  the 
great  cotton  plantations  of  Virginia,  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  haciendas  of  the  Spanish  landowners  of  the 
South-West. 

You  will  also  find  many  differences  in  the  kinds  of  houses 
built  by  these  different  people.  The  French  habitant  made  the 
walls  of  his  stone  house  sometimes  three  feet  thick.  Why?  The 
Spanish  settler  in  the  South-West  made  his  walls  of  adobe.  They, 
too,  were  very  thick,  but  for  a different  reason.  What  was  the 
reason? 

The  French  home  had  a sharply  peaked  roof,  while  that  of 
the  Spanish  house  was  usually  flat.  Why  was  there  this  difference? 

Study  other  features  in  the  same  way.  We  call  this  “making 
a comparative  study.” 

3.  After  you  have  studied  the  colonists  you  will  enjoy  doing 
murals  to  illustrate  the  lives  these  people  lived.  Here  are  some 
suggestions : 

(a)  Winter  sports  of  habitant  children. 

(b)  New  England  Puritans  going  to  church. 

(c)  Life  on  a cotton  plantation:  cotton  picking — a colonial 
mansion — negro  cabins — a colonial  ball. 

(d)  The  voyage  and  landing  of  the  Mayflower. 

(e)  Indians  of  the  South-West  making  rugs,  pottery  and 
baskets. 

4.  The  girls  might  dress  dolls  in  the  costumes  of  the  various 
types  of  colonists  studied.  A Spanish  doll  in  her  gay  shawl  or 
mantilla  would  contrast  nicely  with  a Puritan  doll  in  her  white  cap 
and  kerchief. 

The  boys  might  model  some  of  the  following : 

(a)  The  Mayflower. 

(b)  A colonial  coach  of  the  South. 

(c)  A Spanish  mission  and  a Puritan  meeting-house. 

(d)  A warming  pan,  candle-mould  or  spinning  wheel. 

(e)  An  ox-cart,  or  the  rude  farm  implements  used  by  the 
colonists. 

You  will  find  pictures  of  many  such  things  in  your  reference  books. 
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5.  Dramatize  one  or  two  of  the  following  happenings : 

(a)  The  Dutch  bargain  with  the  Indians  for  Manhattan 
Island. 

(b)  An  Indian  visits  a New  England  kitchen  on  a cold 
winter  day. 

(c)  A colonial  “quilting  bee.” 

(d)  Preparing  for  the  first  Thanksgiving  in  New  England. 


Chapter  9 

THE  QUAKER  COLONY 

There  was  a time  in  Europe  when  a great  many 
people  rebelled  against  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Afterwards  there  were  many  new  “sects,” 
or  kinds  of  churches  among  the  Protestants,  made  up 
of  the  people  who  had  rebelled.  Religion  was  a very 
serious  matter  to  people  in  those  days.  Today  we  find 
people  going  to  meetings  and  study  groups  to  talk 
over  the  best  ways  of  government.  In  the  1600’s  the 
same  thing  was  happening  in  religion.  Small  groups 
would  be  formed  by  people  who  had  special  ideas.  As 
their  ideas  spread,  they  would  form  themselves  into  a 
new  church  or  religious  body.  The  Puritans  were  a 
sect  within  the  Anglican  church.  The  Puritans  felt 
very  strongly  about  their  beliefs,  and  would  persecute 
men  and  women  who  did  not  agree  with  them.  Massa- 
chusetts, a Puritan  colony,  had  a law  which  banished 
from  the  colony  any  one  who  dared  to  disagree  with 
such  a belief  as  infant  baptism.  The  Baptists  believed 
in  baptizing  grown-ups,  so  Baptists  were  made  to  pay 
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fines,  and  sometimes  whipped  until  they  dripped  with 
blood.  The  people  who  made  and  enforced  such  laws 
believed  that  those  who  chose  a different  way  of 
worshipping  God  were  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  punished 
to  save  their  souls.  But  naturally,  men  who  differed 
from  them  were  just  as  determined  to  go  on  differing 
as  the  church  people  were  determined  to  prevent  them 
differing. 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  with  a special 
religion  was  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they 
were  called.  They  were  English  people  whose  beliefs 
were  greatly  disliked  by  others.  For  example,  they 
did  not  believe  in  war,  and  would  not  take  part  in  it. 
They  believed  that  all  men  were  equal,  and  so  they 
would  not  take  off  their  hats  to  anyone,  even  the  king. 
So  they  were  persecuted  by  the  government,  as  the 
Puritans  had  been. 

The  Quakers  were  mostly  poor  people  to  begin  with. 
Most  of  them  were  uneducated  and  all  of  them  were 
terribly  persecuted.  But  gradually  their  beliefs  were 
accepted  by  many  educated  people  in  the  upper  classes 
of  society.  This  was  because  people  noticed  that 
when  a man  became  a Quaker  he  became  also  honest 
in  all  his  dealings,  peaceable,  thrifty,  hard-working, 
and  extremely  simple  in  his  way  of  life.  The  grey 
costume  of  the  Quaker  was  a sign  of  his  beliefs.  They 
rebelled  against  the  “ State”  church,  and  began  a 
simpler  form  of  religion.  They  called  their  churches 
The  Friends  Meeting  Houses.  They  did  not  have  a 
special  minister,  but  did  all  things  in  common.  They 
did  not  have  services  planned  as  in  the  other  churches. 
They  all  sat  very  quietly  together,  and  if  one  or  more 
of  their  people  were  “moved”  to  speak,  or  felt  that 
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something  of  importance  had  become  known  to  them, 
then  they  spoke  aloud  and  told  the  thoughts  that  were 
in  their  minds. 

Now  this  new  faith  had  some  curious  effects  on  the 
Quakers.  Their  honesty  and  hard  work  made  them 
well  off.  Their  simple  way  of  living  needed  very  little 
to  keep  it  up.  They  found  themselves  getting  rich,  not 
because  they  set  out  to  look  for  wealth,  but  because 
their  very  way  of  life  made  and  preserved  their  wealth. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a trade  that  was 
harmful  to  their  fellow  men.  That  meant  that  they 
would  not  engage  in  brewing  or  distilling  intoxicating 
drinks.  But  chocolate  was  a good  and  safe  beverage, 
so  they  began  dealing  in  it.  The  great  firms  of  Fry 
and  Cadbury  are  examples  of  Quaker  business  that  grew 
into  amazingly  wealthy  concerns,  dealing  in  chocolate 
because  it  was  harmless  to  men. 

So  you  can  see  why  these  people  were  persecuted. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  them  rebel  against  the 
State  church,  but  to  see  them  grow  in  numbers  and 
become  rich  as  well  was  more  than  their  enemies  could 
stand.  Of  course  some  of  the  Quakers  tried  to  get 
away  from  England.  But  those  who  tried  life  in  the 
colonies  were  treated  just  as  badly  by  the  colonial  laws. 

Now,  one  of  the  converts  to  this  new  faith  was  a 
rich  young  man  named  William  Penn.  At  least  he 
was  the  son  of  a rich  and  famous  father,  Sir  William 
Penn,  a famous  English  Admiral  who  had  fought  in 
wars  against  the  Dutch.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  ears  when  he  was  told  that  a son  of  his  had  joined 
some  silly  people  who  believed  that  God  could  still 
speak  to  men.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  cure 
him.  He  sent  him  off  to  Paris,  and  gave  him  plenty 
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of  money  to  spend  on  a good  time  and  extravagant 
clothes.  But  young  William  returned  still  a Quaker. 
The  proud  old  man  grew  more  and  more  violent.  He 
turned  William  out  of  doors  to  do  for  himself.  But 
William  was  as  loyal  to  his  new  faith  as  the  old  Admiral 
had  been  to  England  in  the  wars.  At  last  they  made 
it  up,  for  young  William  believed  in  peace,  and  when 
his  father  sent  for  him  he  returned  home.  But  present- 
ly, in  another  rage,  the  Admiral  turned  his  son  out 
again.  Finally,  when  the  Admiral  was  dying,  he  sent 
once  more  for  his  son.  Again  they  made  peace,  and 
when  the  old  sailor  died  he  left  all  his  wealth  to  his  son. 

Suddenly  the  young  Quaker  found  himself  a very 
rich  man.  Now  came  the  test  of  his  faith.  What 
would  he  do  with  all  the  money  that  was  his? 

Some  of  his  father's  property  was  in  colonial  lands 
in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey.  William  Penn  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  between 
landowners  there.  As  a result  of  his  experiences  with 
them,  he  decided  to  become  a colonizer  himself. 

Among  the  things  his  father  had  left  him  was  a 
debt  of  £16,000  owed  by  the  king  and  the  government. 
Penn  knew  that  the  king  hated  to  pay  his  debts  in 
money,  so  he  told  him  he  would  be  satisfied  to  have  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  America,  instead  of  the  money. 
The  land  chosen  was  west  and  south  of  the  Delaware 
River,  and  did  not  come  out  to  the  sea,  because  the 
coast  was  now  all  claimed  by  other  colonies.  When 
the  people  of  England  heard  that  Penn  was  going  to 
settle  Quakers  in  a wild  country  inhabited  by  Indians, 
there  were  many  jokes  about  it.  What!  send  people 
who  wouldn't  fight  to  live  among  savages?  It  was 
just  like  the  crazy  things  that  Quakers  would  do! 
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Penn  was  granted  forty  thousand  square  miles  of 
land  and  permission  to  found  a colony.  A great  many 
people  in  England  sighed  with  relief  at  the  thought  of 
turning  over  these  troublesome  Quakers  to  the  savage 
Indians.  This  made  Penn  one  of  the  greatest  private 
owners  of  property  in  the  world.  That  was  quite  a 
thing  for  a Quaker  who  had  given  up  worldly  things. 

But  while  the  English  rejoiced  at  getting  rid  of 
these  queer,  quiet,  thrifty  people,  they  did  not  know 
that  they  were  helping  to  build  up,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  a great  nation  that  within  a hundred  years 
would  win  its  independence,  and  finally  become  three 
times  the  size  of  England  in  numbers  of  people  and 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  king. 

Just  as  France  had  persecuted  and  exiled  the 
Huguenots,  who  then  went  to  England  and  helped  to 
build  up  its  wealth,  so  England  got  rid  of  the  very 
people  who  were  to  add  so  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
America. 

They  had  to  discover  a name  for  this  new  colony. 
Penn  suggested  calling  it  Sylvania,  from  a Latin  word 
meaning  a wooded  country.  But  the  king  added  the 
name  of  Penn,  making  it  Pennsylvania, — not  in  honour 
of  the  Quaker,  but  in  honour  of  the  old  fighter,  Admiral 
Penn! 

Penn  and  two  trusted  friends  drew  up  a form  of 
government  for  Pennsylvania.  There  was  to  be  free- 
dom in  government  and  religion.  Penn  was  to  be 
president  of  a council  of  seventy-two  men  chosen  from 
among  the  colonists.  There  was  also  to  be  an  assembly 
of  two  hundred  members,  elected  by  universal  vote — 
that  is,  both  men  and  women  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 
This  was  very  "democratic”  in  1681,  when  self-govern- 
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ment  was  new.  Penn  expected  to  rule  by  love.  He 
wanted  his  people  to  be  free  men  and  women. 

But  stranger  still  was  Penn’s  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  Although  all  the  settlers  from  Europe, 
Spanish,  French,  English,  Dutch  and  Swedish,  were 
Christians,  and  each  brought  out  missionaries  for  the 
Indians,  not  one  of  them  had  ever  treated  the  Indians 
as  though  they  were  human  beings.  Now  Penn  said 
that  Indians  were  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania. “No  man,”  he  said,  “shall  by  any  ways  or 
means,  in  word  or  deed,  affront  or  wrong  an  Indian, 
but  he  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  committed 
it  against  his  fellow-planters.”  In  other  words,  the 
Indians  were  to  be  treated  just  the  same  as  the  colonists. 
The  Quakers  had  come  to  make  friends  with  the 
Indians  and  live  at  peace  with  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1681  the  first  three  shiploads 
of  Quakers  sailed  from  England.  It  was  a mild  winter, 
and  there  was  no  misfortune  to  begin  their  history  in 
the  New  World,  as  there  had  been  with  other  colonies. 

Then  Penn  discovered  that  although  he  had  all  this 
land,  he  had  no  rights  to  sail  up  the  Delaware  River, 
and  yet  that  was  the  only  way  to  reach  his  own  lands. 
It  took  him  another  year  to  get  control  of  a strip  of  land 
along  the  river  to  its  mouth,  on  which  some  Swedes 
had  settled.  At  last  he  had  what  he  wanted,  and 
late  in  October,  1682,  William  Penn  arrived. 

The  Swedes  who  still  lived  along  the  Delaware  were 
very  glad  to  see  Penn.  They  declared  it  was  the 
happiest 'day  the  settlement  had  ever  known.  So,  as 
he  travelled  up  the  river  they  received  him  joyfully, 
and  Penn  was  well  satisfied  with  these  old  settlers. 

Penn  was  most  anxious  to  build  a town  on  his 
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property.  Quite  a way  up  the  Delaware  River  another 
river  flowed  into  it.  It  was  called  the  Schuyler  River. 
There  was  a tongue  of  land  between  the  two  rivers 
that  made  a good  site  for  the  new  town.  On  this  land 
there  was  already  a little  settlement  of  Swedes,  and 
they  were  to  prove  most  useful  to  the  Quakers.  As 
soon  as  a plan  was  laid  out,  and  streets  cut  through 
the  woods,  the  Quakers  got  busily  to  work.  The 
Swedes  showed  them  how  to  chop  trees  down  very 
quickly,  and  how  to  split  the  logs  into  planks  with  the 
help  of  wedges  of  wood  and  an  axe.  In  the  same  way 
they  made  clapboards  and  shingles.  They  showed  the 
newcomers  how  to  live  in  the  new  land,  how  to  grow 
corn  and  tobacco,  how  to  preserve  their  foods  for  winter, 
and  how  to  raise  flax  for  the  spinning  of  their  own 
linens. 

During  the  few  months  after  William  Penn  landed, 
twenty-three  ships  arrived  from  England  filled  with 
colonists.  These  were  of  all  sorts,  and  of  every  rank 
in  life.  Some  were  quite  well-to-do,  and  brought 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses  with  them.  Some  were  very 
poor,  because  Penn  would  refuse  none  just  because 
of  lack  of  money,  so  long  as  they  were  honest,  hard- 
working and  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  ships  sailed  right  up  the  river  to  the  new 
town.  Penn  called  it  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brother- 
ly Love.  Such  a bustle  as  there  was!  Everyone  was 
busy  and  happy,  and  looking  forward  to  the  good 
times  in  the  future.  Trees  were  crashing,  axes  were 
biting  into  logs,  hammers  were  ringing  as  cabins  were 
hurriedly  built  so  that  people  off  the  boats  could  move 
in.  The  English  cows  and  sheep  and  horses  were 
puzzled  by  the  rough  country  they  were  turned  into, 
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and  by  the  taste  of  so  many  new  kinds  of  green  plants. 
Some  of  the  families  whose  houses  were  not  ready 
found  the  patch  of  woods  that  was  their  own,  and  on  it 
camped  and  cooked  over  open  fires,  happy  and  excited. 
At  night  they  slept  on  beds  of  green  boughs. 

William  Penn  looked  on  with  a thankful  heart. 
Here  were  his  people  free  and  hopeful,  building  a colony 
that  would  be  kindly  to  all,  where,  as  some  one  said, 
“God  could  be  praised  without  fear  of  a prison.” 

Penn’s  treatment  of  the  Indians  succeeded.  Not 
long  after  he  was  in  the  country  he  called  a great 
meeting  of  his  Indian  neighbours.  They  came  in  all 
their  savage  finery,  while  under  an  elm  tree  stood 
William  Penn  in  his  Quaker  grey.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  America  a European  spoke  to  the 
Indians  as  man  to  man,  one  equal  to  the  other.  He 
called  them  brothers,  and  offered  them  a true  and 
lasting  friendship.  He  called  on  the  Great  Spirit  of 
both  red  men  and  white  to  be  a witness  of  their  treaty 
of  friendship.  The  Indians  liked  this  new  spirit  in 
the  white  man,  and  promised  their  friendship,  nor  did 
they  ever  have  cause  to  regret  it.  They  learned  to 
love  and  trust  William  Penn.  They  called  him  the 
good  Onas,  for  onas  was  their  word  for  quill  or  pen. 
Penn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  the  finest  gift  he 
made  to  his  people.  Pennsylvania  never  had  the 
Indian  wars  that  had  troubled  all  the  other  colonies. 
And  this  proved  that  the  wars  were  not  due  to  the 
savagery  of  the  Indians,  but  to  the  unfriendliness  and 
the  dishonesty  of  the  white  colonists. 

Very  soon  Philadelphia  had  a meeting  house  and  a 
school.  There  was  a weekly  post  from  settlement  to 
settlement  up  the  river.  There  were  ferries  and 
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wharves  and  market  places.  Within  three  years  there 
were  six  hundred  houses  in  Philadelphia  and  some  of 
them  were  of  brick,  made  right  in  the  city. 

Letitia  Cottage,  the  first  house  built  for  William 
Penn,  still  stands.  It  has  been  moved  from  its  first 
site  and  set  up  in  a park,  but  if  you  go  to  visit  Phila- 
delphia you  can  find  the  home  of  the  great  Quaker 
colonizer. 

Of  course  troubles  came  as  time  went  by.  Penn 
threw  the  colony  open  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  come. 
He  promised  them  freedom.  Soon  he  had  Episco- 
palians, Dissenters,  Mennonites,  Catholics  and  many 
other  groups.  After  a while  the  troubles  that  had 
grown  up  between  these  sects  in  England  also  grew  up 
in  Pennsylvania.  Moreover,  in  England  all  sorts  of 
scandals  were  spread  about  Penn  by  his  enemies,  so 
that  he  had  to  go  home  to  answer  them.  Some  said 
he  only  pretended  to  be  a Quaker  so  he  could  make 
more  money.  Some  said  he  was  really  a Jesuit.  Some 
even  said  he  was  really  dead,  and  these  things  were 
just  done  in  his  name  by  his  followers.  In  1684  he 
had  to  go  home.  His  enemies  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  succeeding  in  America,  in  spite  of  all  his  absurd 
ideas  about  men  living  in  brotherly  love  and  peace. 
If  he  was  too  successful,  too  many  people  would  begin 
to  think  the  same  way.  His  enemies  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  freedom  for  all.  If  every  man  was  to  be  free, 
the  big  landowners  would  not  be  able  to  order  people 
about  any  longer!  Penn  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
times.  He  was  trying  to  live  as  he  thought  a Christian 
should  live,  by  not  quarrelling,  nor  cheating  his  neigh- 
bours, or  stirring  up  bad  feelings.  All  the  sects  in 
Europe  thought  everyone  else  but  themselves  was 
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wrong,  and  hated  people  who  differed  from  them. 
The  Quakers  were  different. 

It  took  Penn  fifteen  years  to  settle  his  affairs  in 
England.  During  that  time  many  quarrels  broke  out 
between  the  various  groups  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
he  returned  to  his  colony,  however,  his  heart  was 
warmed  by  a hearty  welcome.  But  he  was  amazed 
at  the  changes.  For  there  were  now  two  thousand 
houses  in  Philadelphia,  some  of  them  three  stories 
high!  Shipyards,  timber  yards,  bake  houses,  paper 
mills,  and  woollen  mills  and  linen  mills  employed  the 
townspeople.  They  were  exporting  goods  to  other 
places.  The  wages  paid  were  higher  than  anywhere 
else,  and  much  better  than  in  England. 

The  population  of  the  whole  colony  was  twenty 
thousand  people.  It  had  outstripped  all  others,  because 
it  had  no  wars,  no  famines,  no  epidemics  of  disease. 
Men  and  women  flocked  in  from  the  other  colonies, 
finding  Pennsylvania  a happier  and  a safer  place  to  live. 
Penn  brought  peace  among  the  quarrelling  groups,  and 
by  1701  he  had  made  a new  government  that  was  more 
to  the  liking  of  everyone.  Then  he  returned  to 
England,  for  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  never 
again  returned  to  the  great  State  which  he  had  founded. 

OTHER  COLONIES 

1.  You  have  read  about  William  Penn  and  his  colony.  You 
will  find  it  quite  as  interesting  to  read  the  stories  of  two  other 
colonies  of  these  early  days — the  colony  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
Virginia,  and  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  New  Plymouth. 

Read  in  your  reference  books  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — his 
life  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth — as  a soldier  and  sailor — his 
attempts  to  found  a colony  in  Virginia.  What  native  American 
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products  is  he  said  to  have  introduced  into  England?  Discuss  the 
story  with  your  teacher. 

2.  In  previous  grades  you  have  been  told  something  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  will  be  interesting  now  to  read  the  story  for 
yourselves,  from  your  reference  books. 

Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  life  of  the  Pilgrims  in  England, 
later  in  Holland,  their  voyage  to  America  in  the  Mayflower , and 
their  colony  at  New  Plymouth. 

When  you  have  read  and  discussed  the  story  with  your 
teacher,  ask  her  to  read  to  you  Longfellow’s  poem,  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish.  It  will  tell  you  much  about  the  lives  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  America. 

Look  up  and  read  for  yourselves  an  old  poem,  called  The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Felicia  Hemans.  You  may  wish  to 
add  it  to  your  collection  of  memory  gems. 

BOOKS  TO  USE 

The  Beginnings  of  Our  Country.  By  S.  Burnham  and 
T.  Jack. 

Stories  of  American  Explorers  and  Settlers.  By  S.  D.  Heard 
and  M.  W.  King. 

A Brave  Young  Land.  By  E.  McGuire. 

Long  Ago.  By  J.  F.  Waddell  and  A.  Perry. 

The  First  Year.  By  E.  L.  Meadowcroft. 

Colonial  Life.  By  D.  V.  Amburgh. 

Story  of  Old  Europe  and  New  America.  By  E.  C.  Barker, 
M.  R.  Grimm  and  M.  Hughes. 

Other  Useful  Books: 

Explorers  and  Founders  of  America.  By  A.  E.  Foote  and 
A.  W.  Skinner. 

Hero  Tales  From  History.  By  S.  Burnham. 

Our  Beginnings  in  Europe  and  America.  By  S.  Burnham. 

Special  Publications:  Teaching  Picture  Units — (1)  Pioneer 
Days  (2)  Indian  Life  (3)  Life  in  Colonial  America.  (Informative 
Classroom  Picture  Association.) 


Part  Five 

THE  FUR  SEEKERS 

Chapter  10 

FUR  TRADERS  AND  INDIANS 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  Cinderella  managed 
to  dance  so  beautifully  at  the  king’s  ball,  in  glass 
slippers?  Did  you  ever  try  to  imagine  yourself 
enjoying  a party,  or  running  off,  at  last,  very  swiftly, 
in  glass  slippers?  Well,  the  truth  is  that  Cinderella 
did  not  have  a pair  of  glass  slippers.  Instead  she  had  a 
very  beautiful  pair  of  slippers  made  of  something  that 
only  royalty  would  dare  to  wear  at  that  time — fur. 
The  story  of  Cinderella  was  written  in  French.  The 
French  word  for  fur  looks  very  much  like  the  French 
word  for  glass.  So  when  the  story  was  changed  to 
English,  the  writer  made  the  mistake  of  saying  that 
her  slippers  were  of  glass.  And  ever  since  we  have 
thought  of  them  as  glass,  while  all  the  time  they  were 
really  fur. 

The  story  was  first  told  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  days 
when  furs  were  so  precious,  and  so  fashionable,  that 
kings  passed  laws  saying  who  should  be  allowed  to 
own  them.  As  long  as  men  and  women  have  lived  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  furs  have  been  most 
important  to  them.  When  men  learned  to  skin  the 
animals  they  killed  for  food,  and  to  make  clothing  of 
the  furs,  they  discovered  a way  to  stay  longer  in  the 
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cold  parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  travelling  south- 
ward when  the  summer  ended.  And  living  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  world  made  men  work  and  plan  better,  so 
that  they  learned  to  store  food  and  build  houses.  To 
do  all  this  they  needed  tools  and  other  things,  and  in 
this  way  civilization  advanced. 

The  men  who  stayed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
became  fur  traders,  and  the  men  who  lived  around  the 
Mediterranean  travelled  up  into  the  north  to  buy  these 
furs.  The  best  fur-bearing  animals  always  live  in  the 
north,  because  they  grow  better  fur  to  keep  them  safe 
from  the  cold.  It  is  nature's  way  of  protecting  them. 

In  the  early  days  Europe  was  much  like  America  in 
the  days  of  Champlain  and  La  Salle,  Du  Lhut  and  La 
Verendrye.  The  people  of  the  Mediterranean,  when 
they  first  discovered  the  people  who  now  live  in  Britain, 
in  France,  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
call  them  Hyperboreans,  which  is  a big  word  meaning 
“Those  Beyond  the  North  Wind."  It  was  a region  of 
forests,  of  snows  and  mists  and  savage  people,  for  the 
Britisher,  Frenchmen  and  German  of  those  days  lived 
as  hunters,  wore  nothing  but  skins,  and  were  just  as 
strange  and  simple  a people  as  the  American  Indians 
seemed  to  our  forefathers  two  thousand  years  later. 
Men  from  the  Mediterranean  went  into  northern 
Europe  to  trade  the  trinkets  which  they  thought 
would  amuse  the  barbarians  for  the  furs  and  the  amber 
which  the  northern  Europeans  had.  Then  the  nations 
from  the  Mediterranean  began  building  trading-posts 
and  forts  in  the  northern  wilderness,  in  order  to  increase 
their  trade.  These  grew  into  little  settlements  along 
the  great  rivers  of  Europe. 

And  so  the  Mediterranean  people,  especially  the 
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Romans,  began  using  furs  for  many  things.  Carpets 
for  the  floor,  covers  for  furniture,  and  sometimes  the 
very  softest  and  finest  of  furs  were  to  decorate  their 
clothing,  or  make  wraps  for  cool  weather. 

In  this  fur  trade  the  barbarous  people  of  the  north 
got  to  know  something  of  the  civilized  and  luxurious 
people  of  the  south.  They  grew  curious  about  them,- 
and  ventured  farther  and  farther  south  to  trade  and 
explore.  The  Vikings  of  those  days  were  much  like 
the  coureurs  des  hois  of  North  America,  reckless 
travellers  and  daring  adventurers.  The  Vikings  sailed 
down  the  coast  of  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  and  down  the  rivers  of  Russia  to  the  Bosphorous, 
on  the  east.  In  the  year  865  the  Vikings  suddenly 
appeared  at  Constantinople  in  two  hundred  canoes, 
as  wild  as  any  war  party  of  Iroquois,  and  raided  the 
city  before  the  astonished  Romans  knew  what  it  was 
all  about. 

These  were  the  same  sort  of  people  as  those  who 
followed  Eric  the  Red  to  Greenland  and  did  the  first 
fur  trading  with  the  American  Indians  less  than  150 
years  after  they  had  raided  Constantinople. 

In  such  a way  the  beginnings  of  the  fur  trade  were 
laid.  But  as  northern  Europe  became  civilized,  and 
the  wilderness  gave  way  to  nations  with  cities  and  farm 
lands,  the  fur  trade  grew  less  and  less.  Wild  animals 
disappear  before  the  plow  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
is  a more  deadly  foe  than  the  hunter,  for  he  leaves  wild 
animals  no  place  to  hide. 

The  people  on  the  Mediterranean  hated  the  wilder- 
ness, but  the  people  of  northern  Europe  loved  the  forest. 
Kings  and  knights  liked  to  hunt  in  it.  Priests  and 
monks  liked  to  live  in  it,  in  monasteries.  When  the 
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Crusades  came  to  an  end,  some  young  knights  talked 
over  what  they  might  do  in  the  future.  Some  of  them 
planned  an  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  who  would  go 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  as  missionaries  and 
pioneers.  For  the  next  three  hundred  years  that  idea 
worked  well.  The  knights  built  forts  and  towns 
through  the  wilderness,  to  make  the  trade  routes  safe 
and  to  bring  peace  and  Christianity  to  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  the  north  and  north-east.  These  towns  began 
to  trade  in  furs. 

If  all  this  had  not  happened  in  Europe,  no  one 
would  have  bothered  to  colonize  America  so  soon.  But 
the  cities  in  the  north  made  so  much  money  out  of  the 
fur  trade  that  they  tried  to  keep  everybody  else  out. 
The  French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were  especially 
anxious  to  get  into  so  rich  a trade.  So,  when  the  early 
discoverers  of  America  found  furs  there,  France, 
England  and  Holland  said  to  the  fur-trading  cities  in 
Europe:  “All  right,  keep  your  furs!  We'll  go  to 
America  and  get  all  we  want!" 

The  fur-traders  in  Europe  were  known  as  skinners. 
They  had  great  Guilds,  or  unions,  made  up  of  fur- 
traders,  and  these  were  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  groups  of  business  men  in  Europe. 
Now  it  happened  that  in  France  the  Huguenots,  or 
French  Protestants,  held  the  secret  of  making  beaver 
hats  from  the  fur  of  animals.  It  was  a very  important 
secret,  for  courtiers  and  churchmen  as  well  as  ladies 
all  over  Europe  wore  great  beaver  hats,  often  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  jewelled  pins.  So  when  it  came 
time  to  explore  America,  the  Huguenots  had  the  very 
best  of  reasons  to  be  interested  and  to  invest  their 
money  in  expeditions.  So  we  find  that  many  of  the 
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early  fur-trading  expeditions  to  New  France  were  paid 
for  by  Huguenots,  but  they  were  ordered  to  take 
Catholic  missionaries  with  them  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  while  the  traders  bought  their  furs. 

If  there  had  been  no  furs  in  America,  the  new 
continent  would  long  have  gone  unexplored.  Spain 


The  Beaver  Hunters 

Before  the  invention  of  steel  traps,  the  beaver  were  caught  by  breaking  into 

the  lodge. 


and  Portugal  were  not  interested  in  furs,  so  they  made 
no  attempt  to  explore  north  of  Mexico.  It  was  only 
the  search  for  furs,  ever  farther  and  farther  to  the  west, 
that  induced  the  governments  to  send  explorers,  or  even 
to  allow  explorers  who  wanted  to  make  discoveries,  to 
go  out  beyond  the  settlements.  If  they  had  come  to 
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the  end  of  the  fur  country,  the  explorers  would  have 
been  forbidden  to  go  any  further.  So  it  was  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  looking  for  furs  that  the  explorers 
pressed  west,  into  the  great  lakes,  into  the  prairies,  into 
the  far  north  and  the  south-west,  out  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  finally  over  the  mountains  until  at  last 
they  came  to  the  sea. 

The  Dutch,  the  French  and  the  English  went  into 
the  country  of  furs  by  three  different  routes.  The 
Dutch  went  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Albany.  The 
French  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  English  struck 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay. 

THE  FUR  BUSINESS 

1.  You  have  learned  something  of  the  value  of  furs  and  how 
highly  they  were  prized  by  the  people  of  Europe.  Find  out  what 
fur-bearing  animals  of  northern  Europe  were  hunted  before  the 
trade  began  in  America.  Try  to  collect  pictures  of  them. 

2.  Make  out  a list  of  reasons  why  the  American  Indians  hunted 
animals  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Report  on  the  two 
ways  in  which  the  latter  reduced  the  number  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  America. 

3.  Prepare  a class  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa, 
asking  for  information  on  the  fur  trade  in  Canada  today.  What 
means  are  used  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  fur-bearing  animals?  What  do  you  know  about  fur 
farms? 

4.  Collect  pictures  of  our  fur-bearing  animals,  and  mount 
them  on  large  posters. 

5.  Appoint  class  groups  to  find  out  how  furs  are  prepared  for 
our  use.  What  large  cities  of  Canada  are  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fur  articles?  Where  are  our  largest  fur  markets?  Read 
all  you  can  about  the  fur  trade  of  today,  in  your  reference  books. 

6.  In  Beaver:  Kings  and  Cabins,  by  C.  L.  Skinner,  you  will 
learn  how  the  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  the  beaver, 
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influenced  the  history  of  America.  In  Chapter  XII  you  are 
introduced  to  these  animals,  and  learn  how  the  Indian  felt  towards 
them. 

Trading  for  profit  seems  to  be  common  to  all  kinds 
of  men.  The  Iroquois  were  quick  to  see  the  advantage 
to  themselves  in  the  new  fur  trade  with  the  white 
people.  They  were  a powerful  union  of  Indian  tribes 
living  in  what  is  now  upper  New  York  State,  along  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  and  the  Five  Fingers  Lakes. 
They  were  swift  travellers,  fierce  fighters  and  cruel 
foes.  They  quickly  saw  that  they  could  control  the 
rivers  that  carried  the  Indian  hunters  out  of  the  north 
and  west  to  the  trading-posts  of  the  white  men.  They 
were  within  reach  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  routes.  They  decided  that  the  French  and 
Dutch  must  buy  their  furs  only  from  them,  but  instead 
of  hunting  for  skins  themselves,  they  would  trade  for, 
or  take,  the  furs  of  the  other  tribes,  and  re-sell  them  to 
the  white  men. 
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The  Frenchmen's  friendship  with  the  Hurons  and 
Algonkians  interfered  with  this  plan  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  Hurons  and  Algonkians  were  willing  to  take 
Frenchmen  up  into  the  west  and  north  and  teach  them 
the  travel  routes.  The  Iroquois  would  not  have 
allowed  this  at  all.  The  Indians  knew  every  river, 
lake,  trail  and  mountain,  but  without  the  help  of  Indian 
allies,  it  would  take  the  white  men  a long  time  to  find 
their  way  into  the  interior. 

The  Iroquois  decided  that,  first  of  all,  the  Hurons 
must  be  either  adopted  as  a tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
wiped  out,  to  end  their  friendship  with  the  French. 
French  traders  must  be  prevented  from  getting  into  the 
interior.  With  these  two  ends  in  view,  the  Iroquois 
carried  on  a long  and  bloody  warfare  against  the 
colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Gruesome  are  the  tales 
of  Indian  raids,  of  white  prisoners  kidnapped  and 
tortured,  of  settlements  destroyed  by  torch  and 
tomahawk,  all  through  the  1600's. 


e Iroquois 
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Now  the  Dutch,  and  later,  the  English,  were  anxious 
to  see  the  French  driven  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  so 
they  made  allies  of  the  Iroquois.  If  the  Indians  had 
not  been  allowed  to  have  rifles,  their  war  against  the 
French  would  not  have  been  so  successful.  But  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River  felt  safe  enough,  in  their 
friendship  with  the  red  men,  to  trade  guns  for  furs. 
Thus  the  Iroquois,  paddling  silently  down  the  Ottawa, 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Richelieu  rivers,  could  pounce 
on  the  French  settlements  armed  with  weapons  as 
powerful  as  the  French  themselves  could  use. 

The  Dutch  and  English,  eager  as  they  were  for  furs, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  stay  at  their  trading- 
posts  and  buy  what  came  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Frenchmen  wished  to  go  into  the  interior,  to  see 
for  themselves  what  the  country  was  like,  to  discover 
new  tribes  and  to  enlarge  their  trading  field.  They 
felt  that  behind  the  Iroquois,  behind  the  Hurons, 
behind  the  Algonkians,  lay  other  nations  of  Indians, 
with  no  end  of  furs  which  they  would  trade  for  beads 
and  red  cloth  and  tin  dishes. 

Champlain  had  been  the  first  to  encourage  young 
Frenchmen  to  go  to  live  with  the  Indians.  His  young 
men  had  set  an  example  that  had  made  the  boys  of 
New  France  tingle  with  excitement,  when  the  travellers 
came  home  and  told  their  stories  around  the  fire. 
Boys  dreamed  of  growing  up,  so  that  they  could  live 
with  the  Indians,  too.  But  as  the  years  went  by,  the 
Governors  of  New  France  decided  that  they  did  not 
want  so  many  young  Frenchmen  running  off  to  the 
woods.  They  wished  to  keep  them  at  home,  where 
they  could  be  made  to  obey  the  laws.  The  French 
government  often  gave  the  sole  right  to  trade  (the 
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monopoly)  to  some  favoured  person.  When  that 
happened,  the  young  Frenchmen  could  make  money 
only  by  going  secretly  to  the  Dutch  or  English  trading- 
posts  with  furs.  Dutch  and  English  paid  higher 
prices  and  asked  no  questions  as  to  where  the  furs 
came  from.  These  Frenchmen  who  lived  like  Indians 
were  called  coureurs  de  hois,  or  forest  rangers.  Some- 
times there  were  as  many  as  eight  hundred  young 
Frenchmen  out  in  the  wilderness  with  the  Indians. 
Laws  were  passed  to  punish  severely  the  men  who  dared 
to  disobey  the  Governor  and  the  fur  monopolists,  and 
go  off  hunting  furs,  but  even  this  could  not  keep  the 
young  men  of  those  days  from  the  life  of  adventure. 

From  among  these  coureurs  de  bois  came  some  of 
the  most  romantic  figures  in  the  story  of  Canada. 
Most  famous  of  all  was  Radisson,  and  his  name  is 
always  linked  with  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Gros- 
seilliers.  Grosseilliers  was  the  trader,  Radisson  the 
explorer.  Radisson  was  captured  by  a raiding  party 
of  Iroquois  when  he  was  a lad  newly  come  from  France. 
That  was  the  first  chapter  in  a long  story  of  strange  and 
sometimes  terrible  adventures.  He  was  adopted  by  an 
Iroquois  family,  and  lived  to  see  the  day  when  he  was 
the  guest  of  King  Charles  II  of  England,  the  Merry 
Monarch,  simply  because  he  was  such  a good  story-teller 
and  had  some  curious  adventures  to  tell. 

Radisson  and  Grosseilliers  were  the  first  white  men 
to  see  the  prairies  of  the  west.  It  is  only  recently 
that  Radisson  has  been  given  credit  for  the  real 
importance  of  his  discoveries,  for  he  was  much  hated 
by  the  government,  because  he  paid  so  little  attention 
to  rules  and  regulations. 

The  two  men  made  a very  long  journey  into  the  west, 
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made  friends  with  several  new  tribes,  and  came  home 
by  way  of  Lake  Superior.  They  found  out  a great 
deal  about  the  routes  to  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Sea 
of  the  North.  In  1660  they  were  ready  to  return  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Five  hundred  Indians  had  gathered  to 
make  the  trip  with  them.  In  a great  fleet  they  set  out, 
the  canoes  loaded  with  bales  of  beaver  skins.  They 
were  greeted  with  astonishment  when  they  arrived  at 
Montreal.  The  St.  Lawrence  had  been  in  terror  of  the 
Iroquois,  there  had  been  no  trade,  and  the  fur  ships 
were  standing  empty  at  Quebec.  Radisson  and  Gros- 
seilliers  headed  their  savage  fleet  out  into  the  river 
again  and  set  off  for  Quebec.  Quebec  rang  its  bells 
and  fired  its  guns,  and  the  citizens  cheered  the  queer 
procession  of  boats.  The  colony  went  wild  with 
delight  as  the  French  ships  were  loaded  with  the  furs 
from  out  of  the  far  west.  Radisson  was  then  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age. 

On  their  next  voyage  west,  they  had  to  slip  away  like 
thieves  to  escape  the  Governor,  who  wanted  to  make 
them  take  servants  of  his  with  them,  so  that  he  would 
share  in  the  furs  they  might  find.  But  they  got  away 
alone,  planning  to  find  an  overland  route  to  Hudson 
Bay.  That  winter  they  lived  in  a little  log  fort  two 
thousand  miles  west  of  Quebec.  On  this  expedition 
the  two  Frenchmen  found  their  way  into  the  country 
around  Hudson  Bay.  They  discovered  the  watershed 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  rivers  run  into 
the  Arctic. 

But  they  got  no  thanks  for  their  discoveries,  only 
jealousy  and  ill-treatment.  They  were  so  vexed  that 
they  went  home  to  France  and  tried  to  interest  some  of 
the  French  people  in  another  expedition  through  the 
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Arctic  seas  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  so  direct  into  the  great 
fur  country.  But  the  French  sneered  at  them  as 
fools  and  schemers. 

So  now  they  were  men  without  a country,  out  of 
favour  in  both  Old  France  and  New  France.  They 
were  still  eager  to  explore  and  to  trade  in  the  rich 
northern  regions  known  to  them  alone.  What  should 
they  do?  By  1666  they  were  in  England,  telling  the 
English  king  about  their  adventures.  And  presently 
the  king’s  cousin,  Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria,  a soldier 
of  fortune  who  had  been  at  one  time  a pirate,  came  to 
their  aid.  He  gave  them  two  ships,  with  men  and 
supplies  for  the  new  Arctic  adventure.  They  both 
set  out,  but  one  ship  had  to  turn  back.  The  other 
reached  Hudson  Bay,  found  the  Indians,  and  came 
back  in  1669  loaded  down  with  furs. 

Now  London  became  excited.  Here  were  riches 
for  the  taking.  A company  was  formed,  with  Prince 
Rupert  as  its  first  Governor.  The  Company  was 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  still  trades  in  furs 
all  over  the  Canadian  north. 

RADISSON  AND  THE  INDIANS 

1.  When  you  have  read  the  whole  story  of  Radisson,  as  told 
in  some  of  your  reference  books,  you  will  say  it  is  the  best  story  of 
adventure  you  have  ever  read.  Agnes  C.  Laut  tells  it  in  a most 
interesting  way  in  Pathfinders  of  the  West. 

The  story  falls  naturally  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  may 
be  studied  and  reported  on  by  a class  group : 

(a)  Radisson’s  adventures  in  the  Iroquois  country. 

(b)  His  journeys  with  Groseilliers  in  the  far  West. 

(c)  His  adventures  with  the  English  and  French  on  Hudson 
Bay. 
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Certain  members  of  your  group  will  wish  to  tell  the  story.  Others 
may  prepare  a large  outline  map  to  show  the  journeys.  Perhaps, 
too,  you  will  wish  to  dramatize  the  most  exciting  parts. 

2.  After  you  have  read  and  told  the  story,  hold  a class  discus- 
sion on  Radisson.  Many  different  opinions  have  been  held  about 
him. 

What  do  you  think  were  the  strongest  points  in  his  character? 

What  was  his  greatest  ambition? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  fact  that  he  remained  loyal  neither 
to  English  nor  French? 

Explain  this  statement  by  Agnes  Laut:  “Memorial  tablets 
commemorate  other  discoverers.  Radisson  needs  none.  The 
Great  North-West  is  his  monument  for  all  time.” 

3.  This  story  takes  us  for  the  first  time  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  On  your  “growing  map”  you  may  now  mark  the  probable 
route  followed  by  Radisson  and  Groseilliers.  His  first  fort  was 
somewhere  west  of  Duluth,  on  the  Minnesota  border.  Mark  in 
Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  Manitoba  and  the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers 
leading  to  Lake  Superior. 

As  nearly  as  we  know,  he  travelled  through  what  we  now  call 
the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  and  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  north  into  what  are  now  Manitoba  and 
Ontario.  Study  these  on  the  map. 

He  discovered  the  watershed  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Hudson  Bay.  Mark  this  on  your  map  with  a dotted  line,  and 
show  the  most  important  rivers  flowing  in  each  direction. 

Mark  the  Hudson  Bay  trading  posts  established  in  the  time  of 
Radisson:  Fort  King  Charles,  Moose,  and  Port  Nelson. 

4.  Radisson  saw  great  herds  of  buffalo  on  the  western  plains, 
and  learned  how  the  Indians  hunted  them.  Today  the  buffalo 
have  disappeared,  and  other  tame  herds  have  taken  their  place  in 
these  northern  Mississippi  states.  To  what  great  industry  does 
this  give  rise  in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City? 
What  crops  are  grown  today  in  these  states?  List  the  chief 
industries  of  Duluth,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

5.  As  we  travel  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  Radisson  we 
meet  the  Indians  of  the  Plains — Crees,  Assiniboines,  Sioux  and 
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Mandans.  Later  we  shall  hear  of  many  other  tribes  farther 
west. 

Find  out  all  you  can  about  these  Plains  Indians — their 
appearance,  dress,  dwellings,  manners  and  customs.  Consult 
your  reference  books. 

If  you  live  near  a library  you  may  be  able  to  examine  pictures 
of  these  Indians.  Visit  a museum,  if  possible,  and  study  the 
Indian  displays  there.  Make  sketches  of  the  weapons,  dress 
ornaments  and  other  art  work. 

Find  out  which  copies  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
have  pictures  of  these  Indians.  Try  to  get  these  for  class  use. 
In  The  Indians  of  Canada , by  D.  Jenness,  you  will  find  many 
pictures  of  the  Canadian  Plains  Indians. 

All  these  Indians  were  buffalo  hunters.  Read  about  their 
methods  of  hunting  this  animal. 

6.  In  your  English  period,  prepare  an  essay  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  buffalo  to  the  Western  Indian — for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  Tell  how  the  Indian  women  made  “pem- 
mican.” 

Can  you  give  any  reason  why  these  Indian  tribes  wandered 
about  from  one  part  of  the  prairie  to  another? 

7.  Prepare  sketches  for  a mural  to  show  the  life  of  the  Indian 
of  the  Plains : 

(a)  An  Indian  encampment  on  the  prairie. 

(b)  A buffalo  hunt. 

(c)  Preparing  for  a dance. 

8.  From  your  reference  books  get  the  story  of  Sitting  Bull, 
the  famous  chief  of  a Sioux  tribe,  perhaps  the  greatest  Indian 
of  his  time. 

9.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  to  you  some  of  the  myths  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  of  Alberta.  They  may  be  found  in  The  Sun 
God's  Children,  by  Schultz  and  Donaldson. 
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FRENCH  AGAINST  BRITISH 

The  French  treatment  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 
was  very  foolish.  It  caused  the  English  to  come  into 
the  north,  where  they  could  get  the  best  furs  in  the 
world  of  that  day.  The  farther  north  the  fur  animals 
lived,  the  richer  and  softer  was  their  fur.  No  sooner 
had  the  two  Frenchmen  showed  how  great  a store  of 
furs  might  be  obtained  there,  than  the  benefits  of  the 
discovery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Had  the 
greedy  French  monopolists  been  able  to  see  further 
than  their  own  noses,  they  would  not  have  driven 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  into  looking  for  help  from  a 
rival  nation.  But  once  they  had  done  so,  they  called 
the  young  Frenchmen  traitors  and  many  other  bad 
names. 

With  the  English  trading  on  the  bay,  Frenchmen  had 
to  travel  on  into  the  far  west,  to  claim  the  land  for 
France  and  to  make  trade  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
Moreover,  when  the  French  found  that  the  agents  of 
the  English  company  were  satisfied  to  live  at  their 
posts,  and  let  the  Indians  travel  to  them  with  their 
bales  of  fur,  they  decided  that  their  best  plan  was  to  go 
out  to  the  Indian  camps  and  buy  the  furs  there.  That 
meant  building  trading-posts  in  far-off,  lonely  places. 
Indeed  it  looked  as  though  the  French  were  bolder  and 
braver  than  the  cautious  English,  for  the  English  did 
nothing  at  all  about  exploring  the  land  granted  to 
them  so  handsomely  by  the  king.  After  a time,  how- 
ever, there  was  talk  of  taking  their  privileges  away  from 
them  because  of  their  failure  to  look  for  the  North-West 
Passage.  People  still  dreamed  of  that  passage  to 
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China,  and  it  was  really  because  of  this  old  dream 
that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  received  so  much 
from  the  king.  They  had  promised,  in  return  for  the 
monopoly  in  furs,  to  search  for  the  passage.  But 
actually  they  just  settled  down  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  it 
was  Frenchmen,  travelling  overland,  who  reached 
farther  and  farther  across  the  country,  as  long  as  the 
French  government  held  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  Frenchmen  who 
sought  to  win  the  west  from  the  English  was  Du  Lhut. 
In  1678,  eight  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  he  built  a French  trading-post  at  the 
farthermost  corner  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  city 
of  Duluth  now  stands.  Du  Lhut  was  the  sort  of  man 
the  Indians  loved,  dashing,  brave,  and  full  of  curiosity. 
He  made  friends  with  many  tribes,  and  got  them  to 
trade  with  the  French  rather  than  the  English  on  the 
bay.  Someone  has  called  him  the  Robin  Hood  of  the 
American  west. 

The  explorers  had  a bad  time  of  it  while  the  fur 
companies  had  the  monopoly  of  trade  from  their  kings. 
They  were  favoured  only  when  they  found  new  fur- 
hunting tribes,  and  if  they  tried  to  claim  credit  for 
what  they  had  done,  they  were  roundly  abused,  for  the 
fur  companies  did  not  want  the  world  to  hear  of  these 
new  regions. 

The  next  Frenchman  to  rival  the  English,  even  more 
than  Du  Lhut,  was  La  Verendrye.  La  Verendrye  was 
another  kind  of  explorer,  not  the  lone  and  reckless  Robin 
Hood,  but  a fatherly  man  who  took  with  him  his  hand- 
some and  courageous  sons  and  a company  of  coureurs 
de  hois.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  travel  and 
discovery,  and  when  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age 
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his  sons  saw,  on  the  horizon  of  the  west,  the  shining 
crests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  they  went,  year  after  year,  exploring,  mapping, 
trading.  La  Verendrye  was  the  last  of  a truly  great 
line  of  French  explorers  of  the  continent.  Around  each 
of  the  more  important  figures  stands  a group  of  other 
men,  friends,  followers  and  rivals.  Each  has  a story 
of  his  own.  All  together,  they  make  up  a great  book 
of  adventure. 

In  1749  La  Verendrye  died  at  Montreal.  Ten  years 
later  New  France  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
ancestors  and  into  the  hands  of  their  English  rivals. 
By  that  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  almost 
a hundred  years  old.  For  a century  it  had  stretched 
itself  lazily  around  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  handing 
out  red  cloth  and  knives  and  mirrors  and  gold  lace 
and  such  other  things  to  the  Indians  who  came  down 
every  spring  to  the  trading-posts.  When  their  French 
rivals  raided  their  forts  or  made  off  with  their  cargoes 
of  furs,  they  complained  to  their  king,  who  made  the 
French  king  pay  for  the  damage  done.  In  this  way  the 
Company  got  enough  money  to  build  a great  stone  fort 
on  the  bay,  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  parts  of  which  still 
stand.  But  there  were  certain  people  who  went  to  the 
trouble  of  reading  up  the  hundred-year-old  charter 
in  which  the  king  had  given  the  Company  its  right  to 
trade.  The  charter  provided  that  the  Company  should 
search  for  the  western  sea.  Well,  what  had  the 
Company  done  about  it?  Just  nothing  at  all! 

The  Company  was  very  much  annoyed  by  all  this 
curiosity.  It  found  it  had  to  do  something  about  it  or 
lose  its  charter.  So  one  spring  the  ships  that  sailed  into 
the  bay  carried  orders  to  the  chief  factor  to  send  off  his 
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best  men,  well  equipped,  to  do  a little  exploring.  And 
the  letters  told  him  to  be  quick  about  it,  too.  That 
was  in  1769,  just  ninety-nine  years  after  the  Company 
had  been  formed.  It  was  ten  years  after  New  France 
had  been  taken  by  the  British. 

The  odd  part  of  it  was  that  the  Governor  of  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales  was,  at  this  time,  an  Indian,  named 
Moses  Norton.  It  was  his  fate  to  send  Englishmen  to 
explore  his  own  land!  He  had  been  educated  in 
England  and  now,  back  in  the  fort,  he  acted  like  the 
Great  Khan  of  China.  He  was  stern  and  harsh  and 
cruel.  The  man  he  chose  to  be  the  Company’s  first 
explorer  was  Samuel  Hearne. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  set  up  forts  and  trading-posts  in  the  interior. 
Among  the  men  who  were  later  on  to  represent  the 
Company  at  one  of  these  interior  posts  was  David 
Thompson,  whose  greatest  delight  was  map-making. 
Although  it  was  not  part  of  his  duty,  he  laid  out  three 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  country  that  had  never 
before  been  mapped  properly.  But  instead  of  earning 
a reward  from  the  Company,  he  was  distrusted  and 
disliked,  and  at  last  he  was  told  to  stop  his  geographic 
work.  Just  as  foolish  as  the  French  had  been  before 
them,  the  Company  allowed  Thompson  to  leave  them 
rather  than  have  him  go  on  with  the  important  and 
valuable  work  he  was  doing.  They  did  not  want  maps 
of  the  west,  nor  of  the  places  served  by  their  trading- 
posts.  They  wanted  no  one  to  know  the  land  they 
ruled. 

Just  as  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  had  turned  to  the 
rivals  of  France,  now  Thompson  found  employment 
with  the  rivals  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
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Exploration  was  going  forward  farther  south. 
Radisson  had  reached  Indians  who  traded  with  the 
Spanish  in  Mexico.  Much  of  La  Verendrye’s  explora- 
tion was  done  in  territory  that  is  now  the  United  States. 
Thompson’s  journeys,  also,  were  over  country  that  now 
lies  south  of  Canada.  John  Jacob  Astor  planned  a 
fur  empire  in  the  west,  with  its  capital  on  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  so  that  he  could  ship  furs  to  China.  But 
the  mystery  cast  over  the  west  began  to  grow  thin,  and 
people  were  finding  out  that  these  hunting  lands  were 
fine  lands  for  settlers.  With  the  coming  of  the  settler, 
the  fur  trader’s  day  was  over. 

Meantime  in  Canada  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
trade  was  in  danger  from  a rival  company  of  English- 
speaking  Canadians,  and  a bitter  fur  war  spread  itself 
westward  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

MEN  OF  THE  WEST 

1.  Read  in  your  reference  books  the  story  of  Daniel  DuLhut. 
How  did  he  differ  from  other  “coureurs  de  bois”  of  the  time? 
Why  was  he  called  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  Great  West? 

What  great  city  is  named  for  him?  What  other  forts  did  he 
build?  Why  were  they  built  at  this  particular  time?  Find  out 
what  you  can  about  the  cities  which  have  grown  out  of  these  forts 
which  Du  Lhut  built  or  commanded  on  our  Great  Lakes.  Remem- 
ber to  m.ark  them  on  your  “growing  map.” 

2.  Read  and  discuss  with  your  teacher  the  story  of  La 
Verendrye  and  his  three  sons,  whose  adventures  open  up  for  us 
still  more  of  the  Great  West. 

As  the  story  progresses,  m.ark  on  your  “growing  map”  the 
new  rivers  they  found  and  the  forts  they  built.  Mark  in  the 
Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers,  and  show  how  Lake  Winnipeg 
empties  into  Hudson  Bay.  Mark  in  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  and  also  the  fort  they  built  where  these 
branches  meet.  Show  the  full  length  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  its  tributary,  the  Yellowstone. 
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Mark  the  point  farthest  west  reached  by  the  Verendryes, 
near  the  present  Helena,  Montana,  and  the  branch  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  they  saw. 

Your  map  should  show  also  the  following  forts  built  by  the 
Verendryes:  St.  Pierre  on  Rainy  Lake,  St.  Charles  on  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  Maurepas  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  Fort  Rouge  (now  Winnipeg) 
at  the  forks  of  the  Red  and  the  Assiniboine  rivers,  Fort  de  la  Reine 
(now  Portage  la  Prairie)  on  the  Assiniboine. 

La  Verendrye  was  the  first  Frenchman  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River.  Try  to  find  the  name  of  the  first  Englishman  to  reach 
this  river. 

3.  Now  let  us  travel  away  northward  with  Samuel  Hearne, 
the  explorer  sent  out  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  first 
European  to  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  land.  Find  the  story  in 
your  reference  books.  In  Pathfinders  of  the  West  you  will  find  not 
only  the  story,  but  Hearne’s  portrait  and  some  other  interesting 
pictures. 

Your  “growing  map”  should  show  his  route,  from  Fort  Prince 
of  Wales  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River,  northwestward 
over  the  Barren  Lands,  across  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Coppermine 
River,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  On  his  return  journey  he  found 
Lake  Athabaska  and  probably  also  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Mark  Cumberland  House,  built  by  Hearne  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan— the  first  inland  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

4.  Read  in  your  school  geography  and  other  reference  books 
about  the  great  Barren  Lands  of  northern  Canada. 

Prepare  sketches  for  murals  to  show  Eskimo  life,  the  Northern 
Lights,  dog  teams,  herds  of  caribou  and  the  musk-ox. 

Discuss  with  your  teacher  the  Midnight  Sun  of  this  part  of 
the  world.  In  what  other  countries  of  the  world  may  it  be  seen? 

5.  Of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  it  has  been  said:  “Its  fur 
posts  were  scattered  round  the  desolate  shores  of  the  Northern 
Bay  like  beads  on  a string.”  Prepare  a small  booklet  on  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Upon  the  cover  draw  an  outline  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  on  it  mark  the  trading  posts  which  illustrate  the 
above  statement  by  Agnes  Laut.  Show  also  the  route  from  the 
Bay  to  the  inland  post,  Cumberland  House.  Mark  in  a special 
way  the  posts  still  in  use  today.  On  your  title-page  draw  in  and 
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paint  a copy  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Company.  Your  booklet 
should  contain  short  stories  on  the  following : 

(a)  The  founding  of  the  Company  in  1670. 

(b)  The  terms  of  its  charter. 

(c)  Men  who  have  made  the  Company  famous. 

(d)  The  union  with  the  North  West  Company  in  1821. 

(e)  The  purchase  of  Prince  Rupert’s  Land  by  Canada  in  1869. 
Consult  many  reference  books  for  this  information. 

Illustrate  your  booklet  with  pictures  of  Hudson  Bay  forts, 
famous  Hudson  Bay  explorers,  Indians  and  Eskimos,  snowshoes 
and  dog  teams,  and  animals  of  the  far  North. 

6.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  still  has  trading  posts  in 
Northern  Ontario.  Find  out  about  the  fur  wealth  of  this  part  ol 
our  country.  At  the  same  time  you  may  find  something  about  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  this  vast  region.  Notice  that 
the  centres  of  population  are  usually  connected  with  the  mining 
industry.  Why  is  this? 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  Ontario  has  a long  sea  coast 
on  Hudson  Bay?  What  railway  connects  the  north  with  the  cities 
of  southern  Ontario? 


Chapter  12 

PEDLARS  ON  THE  PLAINS 

It  was  a bad  day  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
when  Britain  won  New  France.  Before  that  day,  the 
British  government  could  always  be  counted  on  to  get 
damages  for  the  Company  whenever  the  Frenchmen 
destroyed  an  English  fort  or  stole  their  furs.  But  now 
the  rivals  to  the  old  Company  were  to  be  men  of  their 
own  speech  and  blood,  Americans  from  the  colonies  or 
men  who  came  out  from  Britain  after  Canada  was  taken 
from  the  French. 
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The  Company  had  foolishly  drained  its  own  territory 
of  furs.  They  had  no  thought  for  the  future,  and  let 
the  Indians  kill  so  wastefully  that  the  hunters  were  now 
obliged  to  go  farther  south  and  west  in  search  of  game. 
These  were  the  old  French  fur  lands,  and  in  them  there 
were  many  free  traders  in  furs.  So  a fur  war  began, 
between  the  old  Company  and  these  free-traders. 

These  hardy,  determined  men  were  ready  and  willing 
to  fight  for  the  west.  Proud  of  their  skill  and  their 
strength,  they  felt  that  whoever  got  the  furs  had  the 
right  to  hold  them,  no  matter  where  they  found  them 
or  how.  They  spread  out  into  the  western  part,  took 
over  the  old  trading-posts  of  the  French,  and  tried  to 
control  the  country  that  had  once  been  the  territory  of 
French  fur  merchants.  Instead  of  the  coureurs  de  hois 
there  was  now  a new  race  of  picturesque  Highlanders 
roving  the  wilderness,  who  carried  their  trading-posts 
farther  west  than  they  had  ever  been  pushed  before. 

In  1772  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sent  out  a 
special  agent,  Matthew  Cocking,  to  decide  what  should 
be  done.  He  called  the  free  traders  "pedlars,”  but 
told  the  officers  of  the  Company  in  London  that  the 
rivalry  was  serious,  and  that  the  trade  of  the  Company 
was  in  danger.  Two  years  later  the  Company  built 
Cumberland  House,  the  first  trading-post  inland,  and 
Cocking  was  put  in  charge.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  a very  important  place  on 
the  highways  of  the  fur  trade. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old  Company  was 
pushing  into  the  interior  and  setting  up  trading-posts, 
to  make  it  easy  for  the  Indians  to  come  to  them  with 
their  bales  of  furs,  the  "pedlars”  were  skimming  the 
cream  off  the  trade.  They  sometimes  held  up  cargoes 
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of  skins  on  their  way  to  Cumberland  House,  and  got  the 
Indians  to  sell  them  and  let  the  Company  wait  for 
another  year’s  hunt. 

In  the  meantime  these  independent  traders  were 
making  new  discoveries.  Peter  Pond  was  one  of  the 
foremost.  He  was  a rough,  fiery  adventurer,  born  in 
Connecticut,  who  fought  in  the  war  for  the  conquest  of 
New  France.  After  the  peace  treaty  he  went  into  the 
western  fur  trade.  He  left  a journal  of  his  travels,  but 
all  that  part  which  told  of  western  Canada  was  used  to 
light  kitchen  fires  by  some  of  his  descendants,  before 
they  discovered  what  was  written  on  the  old  paper. 
From  the  maps  he  left,  however,  we  know  Peter  Pond 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  explorers  of  the  Canadian 
west. 

In  1778  Peter  Pond  pushed  on  into  the  Athabaska 
region.  He  was  the  first  man  to  discover  a river  flowing 
westward,  the  Clearwater  River.  Then  he  came  to 
the  Athabaska  River  and  found  an  excellent  spot  for  a 
trading-post,  so  he  built  a fort  there  and  settled  down 
for  the  winter.  He  spent  six  years  in  that  region.  In 
addition  to  Lake  Athabaska,  he  probably  also  discovered 
the  Peace  River  and  Great  Slave  Lake. 

However,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  still 
powerful,  and  these  independent  traders  knew  that 
they  would  do  much  better  if  they  united  and  worked 
together  to  oppose  the  old  Company.  So,  while  the 
American  colonies  were  breaking  away  from  Britain, 
the  independent  traders  got  together  in  Montreal  and 
formed  the  North-West  Company. 

The  story  of  the  fight  between  the  two  companies  is 
a long  and  exciting  one.  Many  years  afterwards  both 
companies  tired  of  it,  and  so  they  united.  That  was  in 
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1821.  The  struggle  had  lasted  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

The  headquarters  of  the  North-West  Company  in 
the  west  was  at  Fort  William.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Grand  Portage,  the  long  carrying-place  from 
Lake  Superior  into  the  Rainy  Lake  District,  and  so  on 
into  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  west. 
Here  came  the  lords  of  the  fur  trade,  to  set  up  their 
capital.  When  the  men  in  charge  of  the  fur  brigades 
came  down  out  of  the  west  over  the  Grand  Portage  to 
Fort  William,  they  met  the  partners  from  Montreal. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  over  the  end  of  a year’s  work, 
and  the  banquets  which  took  place  at  Fort  William  were 
magnificent  affairs.  The  traders  dressed  in  the  fashion- 
able clothes  of  the  day.  Paintings  hung  on  the  walls. 
The  long  tables  were  set  out  with  silver  and  crystal, 
and  the  food  and  drink  were  the  best  to  be  had.  These 
celebrations  at  Fort  William  gave  rise  to  many  stories 
that  were  told  across  the  continent,  and  indeed  in 
Europe,  too. 
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The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  always  been  quiet 
and  orderly.  Its  men  were  expected  to  tend  to  business 
and  take  no  risks.  But  the  men  of  the  North-West 
Company  were  of  another  breed.  Many  of  them  were 
old  factors  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  but  they 
brought  none  of  the  old  rules  with  them.  They  liked  to 
make  a show,  and  they  cast  aside  the  sober  greys  of 
trade  and  took  on  the  scarlet  of  adventure.  The  rivalry 
between  the  companies  grew  into  bitterness  and  hate, 
so  that  there  was  sure  to  be  a fight  and  perhaps  blood- 
shed whenever  men  of  the  two  companies  met.  Raids 
and  sieges  and  secret  plots  were  common  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Canadian  west. 

FUR  TRADING  HIGHWAYS 

1.  On  your  “growing  map”  mark  Grand  Portage,  the  key  to 
the  great  North-West.  Learn  what  you  can  about  the  city  of 
Fort  William  today,  including  its  industries.  Collect  pictures  of 
this  city.  What  product  of  the  prairies  passes  through  this  port 
in  large  quantities? 

Trace  the  route  which  was  followed  from  Grand  Portage  to 
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Montreal  in  the  days  of  the  explorers  and  fur  traders.  What 
route  do  boats  follow  today  in  making  the  same  journey?  Which 
is  the  shorter?  Compare  the  time  required  for  a canoe  trip  from 
Fort  William  to  Montreal  in  the  old  days  with  that  required  by  a 
lake  steamer  to  make  the  journey  today. 

2.  Read  more  about  Peter  Pond  in  your  reference  books. 
When  you  have  discussed  the  story  with  your  teacher,  trace  out  on 
your  wall-map  or  atlas  the  route  of  his  journey  north-west  through 
Canada.  Be  sure  to  mark  on  your  “growing  map”  the  watershed 
he  discovered  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay  from 
those  that  empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mark  also  the  Clearwater  River  and  the  Athabaska  River, 
both  of  which  Peter  Pond  was  the  first  European  to  see.  Mark  his 
fort  on  the  Athabaska  River.  You  have  already  shown  Lake 
Athabaska.  In  our  later  studies  we  shall  complete  this  great 
river  system,  flowing  toward  the  Arctic  through  the  Mackenzie 
River. 

3.  Prepare  sketches  for  a fur  trade  mural  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Indian  trapper  in  the  woods. 

(b)  Bartering  with  the  white  trader. 

(c)  A fur  brigade  on  the  river. 

(d)  The  trading  post. 

(e)  Loading  the  furs  on  board  ship. 

(f)  A public  auction  of  furs  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

4.  Dramatize: 

(a)  A white  man  barters  with  an  Indian  for  furs. 

(b)  A meeting  of  the  traders  at  Grand  Portage. 

Alexander  Henry  was  an  American  colonist  from 
New  Jersey.  He  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  arrived 
at  Montreal  in  1760.  He  came  as  a trader.  He  must 
have  been  one  of  the  very  first  Americans  to  do  business 
in  British  Canada.  But  though  he  had  come  to  sell, 
he  found  that  what  he  had  to  do  in  Montreal  was  to  buy. 
The  goods  of  trade  he  brought  with  him  from  Albany 
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were  lost  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  on  his  way  to  Montreal. 
However,  he  soon  made  friends  with  some  of  the 
French  Canadians  who  had  been  fur  trading  in  the 
north-west.  From  them  he  heard  of  the  riches  in  furs 
waiting  there  for  men  of  daring.  Quickly  he  bought  as 
much  trade  goods  as  he  could  get,  and  in  1761  set  off 
with  a fleet  of  canoes,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River  and 
Lake  Nipissing,  for  Georgian  Bay  and  the  west. 

It  took  a great  deal  of  courage  to  make  the  attempt, 
for  the  west  had  belonged  to  France,  and  the  Indians 
in  the  west  were  the  friends  and  allies  of  France. 
Yet  he  went  out  among  them  hoping  to  win  their 
friendship  and  to  be  the  first  to  draw  on  the  stores  of 
furs  from  which  Frenchmen  were  now  shut  out. 

Alexander  Henry  has  told  the  story  of  his  adventures 
in  a book  called  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and 
the  Indian  Territories  between  the  years  of  1760  and  1776. 
No  one  knows  how  or  where  Alexander  Henry  learned 
to  write  so  beautifully.  He  could  not  have  had  very 
much  education,  and  his  life  was  spent  among  savages, 
yet  he  wrote  so  clearly  and  charmingly  that  he  might 
have  made  a name  for  himself  as  a writer,  if  he  had  not 
already  been  famous  as  an  explorer  and  traveller. 

Henry  was  at  Michilimackinac  when  the  Indians 
tried  to  take  it  from  the  British.  Pontiac  was  an 
Indian  chief  who  wanted  to  drive  the  British  off  the 
continent.  He  was  going  to  begin  by  killing  the 
garrison  at  the  fort.  He  invited  the  British  to  a game 
of  lacrosse  and  then,  when  the  gates  of  the  fort  were 
open,  the  Indians  ran  in  and  attacked  the  whites. 

Henry  had  many  blood-curdling  experiences  before 
he  excaped.  He  spent  some  years  in  the  Lake  Superior 
country  and  then  went  on  into  the  far  west.  Once 
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when  he  was  on  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Winnipeg  he  met 
Peter  Pond,  and  they  went  on  together  to  Cumberland 
House,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River.  Matthew  Cocking  was  in  com- 
mand, and  though  they  were  rivals  he  treated  them 
with  courtesy. 

Later  on  Henry  went  on  alone  up  the  Saskatchewan 
River.  He  joined  a band  of  Assiniboine  Indians  who 
were  going  to  cross  the  prairie  to  a winter  camp.  On 
this  trip  Henry  saw  his  first  herds  of  buffalo.  The  first 
one  Henry  saw  was  a mile  and  a half  long. 

When  Henry  had  gone  far  enough  north  to  meet  the 
Chipewyan  Indians,  he  learned  about  a great  river 
in  the  north  which  was  called  by  the  Indians  the 
Peace  River.  It  is  the  name  by  which  we  still  know  it 
today.  They  also  told  him  about  other  lakes,  and  a 
river  that  flowed  north  into  a great  sea.  These  were 
the  Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers,  but  though  Henry 
heard  about  them  and  reported  them,  it  was  not  to  be 
his  fortune  to  see  them. 

Henry  lived  in  the  west  for  fifteen  years.  He  knew 
enough  of  it  to  suit  his  purposes,  so  he  went  down  to 
Montreal  and  settled  down  to  be  a fur  merchant.  He 
built  up  a great  fortune,  and  made  friends  among 
interesting  people  in  both  America  and  Europe.  On 
one  of  his  journeys  to  Europe  he  visited  France,  and 
was  made  welcome  at  the  French  court.  Thus  it  was 
that  this  fur  trader  from  the  west  found  himself  talking 
to  the  lovely  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  telling  her 
of  his  adventures  as  the  first  Englishman  in  the  western 
prairie  lands,  discovered  by  Frenchmen  but  lost  to 
France. 
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Now  that  the  Great  West  has  been  opened  up  for  us  as  far  as 
the  mountain  wall,  let  us  study  the  three  “prairie”  Provinces, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Suppose  we  follow  some 
such  plan  as  the  following. 

Most  of  our  information  will  come  from  the  school  geography 
and  other  reference  books.  We  talk  it  over,  and  then  divide  into 
several  groups  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a large  blackboard 
map,  as  follows: 

Group  I — Prepare  on  the  blackboard  an  outline  map  of  the 
three  Provinces,  drawn  to  scale  from  a map  in  your  geography. 

Group  II — Your  teacher  has  discussed  with  you  the  surface 
of  these  Provinces.  Show  by  a dotted  line  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  prairies,  and  the  three  prairie  “steppes.” 

Group  III — You  may  mark  on  the  map  the  great  river 
systems  you  have  already  studied  in  connection  with  the 
explorers. 

Group  IV — You  may  mark  the  lines  of  the  transcontinental 
railways,  which  have  played  so  important  a part  in  the  growth 
of  the  West. 

Group  V — Mark  the  important  cities,  as  you  discuss  them 
with  your  teacher  in  connection  with  the  prairie  industries. 

The  groups  may  take  turns  in  testing  the  class  on  the  various 
features  marked  on  the  map. 

In  your  English  period  write  a class  letter  to  the  provincial 
governments  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  ask  for 
pictures  of  farming  on  the  prairie.  Try  to  collect  pictures  of  the 
larger  Western  cities. 

BOOKS  TO  USE 

Discoverers  and  Explorers  of  North  America.  By  C.  Hamer- 

Jackson. 

Pathfinders  of  the  West.  By  Agnes  C.  Laut. 

Beaver.  Kings  and  Cabins.  By  C.  L.  Skinner. 

The  Story  of  Our  People.  By  G.  Paterson. 
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Canadian  History  Readers — Daniel  Du  Lhut,  Two  Western 
Adventurers,  Radisson,  and  others.  Various  authors. 
Canadian  Heroes  of  Pioneer  Days.  By  M.  B.  McKinley. 

Other  Useful  Books: 

This  Canada  of  Ours.  By  M.  M.  Stone. 

Famous  Canadian  Stories.  By  D.  G.  French. 

Book  of  Beautiful  Places.  By  D.  J.  Dickie. 

Adventurers  All.  By  A.  S.  Scott. 

The  Explorers  of  North  America  14-92-1806.  By  J.  B. 

Brebner.  (Teachers’  reference.) 

A Brief  History  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Published 
by  the  Company. 

The  Romance  of  Canada.  By  A.  L.  Burt. 

The  Romance  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  By  A.  L.  Burt. 

The  Sun  God’s  Children.  By  J.  W.  Schultz  and  J.  L. 
Donaldson. 

Indians  of  Canada.  By  D.  Jenness. 

Indian  Tribes  of  Canada.  By  E.  Jenness. 


Part  Six 

ACROSS  THE  SHINING  MOUNTAINS 

Chapter  13 
THE  SPANISH  SEA 

Boys  and  girls  grow  up  into  the  men  and  women 
who  have  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the  world 
during  their  times.  As  they  do  this,  they  begin  to 
understand  how  important  ideas  are.  Ideas  begin 
with  one  person  and  are  passed  on  to  three  or  four,  and 
they  in  turn  spread  the  idea  until  it  forms  what  we  call 
public  opinion.  Now  one  of  these  ideas  that  men  had 
in  Europe  for  a very  long  time  was  the  idea  suggested 
by  the  Pope,  that  everything  east  of  a line  drawn 
down  through  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equa- 
tor, would  belong  to  Portugal,  and  everything  west  of 
it  would  belong  to  Spain.  The  Americas  had  not 
been  explored  at  that  time,  so  when  the  two  new 
continents  were  opened  up,  Spain  claimed  they  belonged 
to  her  alone.  Right  up  into  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  nearly  until  the  nineteenth,  the  idea  still  lingered 
that  the  Pacific  was  a Spanish  ocean.  This  claim  of 
Spain  was  finally  fought  out  and  lost  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  what  is  now  a Canadian  Province — British 
Columbia.  The  rivalry  for  new  lands  began  at  Cape 
Vincent  with  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and  it  ended 
at  Nootka  Sound  on  Vancouver  Island  with  Captain 
Vancouver.  It  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  an 
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age  which  saw  the  rise  of  Spain  from  nothing  to  wealth 
and  power,  and  back  again  to  poverty  and  weakness. 

Spain  claimed  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and 
Mexico.  Gold  had  been  the  prize  that  brought  her 
people  to  conquer  and  rule  the  Americas.  Spain  was 
not  interested  in  the  farms  or  the  furs  of  North  America. 
She  had  no  desire  to  move  north  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific,  because  north  of  Mexico  the  only  wealth 
seemed  to  be  foods  and  furs.  So  the  centuries  went  by, 
and  the  west  coast  of  North  America  from  Mexico  to 
the  Arctic  seas  knew  nothing  about  the  white  men  and 
their  ways.  None  of  Spain’s  European  neighbours 
thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  bring  settlers  all  the 
way  around  Cape  Horn,  to  fight  out  with  Spain  the 
right  to  make  settlements  so  many  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  So,  strangely  enough,  the  first  opposition 
to  Spain  did  not  come  from  Europe  but  from  Asia, 
from  the  Russians. 

You  will  remember  how  western  Europe  began  to 
trade  with  Russia  about  the  same  time  that  England 
was  setting  out  to  find  a place  for  herself  in  America. 
English  and  Dutch  and  French  and  German  traders 
went  to  Russia  for  furs.  This  trade  in  furs  brought 
Russia  into  the  western  family  of  nations.  Whenever 
she  could  add  to  her  supplies  of  furs  for  trade,  she  was 
adding  to  her  national  wealth.  So  it  was  Russia  that 
kept  working  eastward  across  Siberia,  and  at  last  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  search  of  furs.  So  little  was  known 
about  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean  in  those  days  that 
scientists  thought  there  might  be  a continent  between 
Asia  and  America.  They  called  it  Gamaland. 

The  first  Englishman  to  set  his  eager  eyes  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  the  pirate,  Sir  Francis  Drake.  During 
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a raid  on  Panama  in  1572,  when  he  captured  a train 
of  Spanish  treasure  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  he  reached  a 
height  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus.  Here  he 
climbed  a tree,  and  clinging  like  a boy  to  its  outspread 
branches,  he  caught  a sight  of  the  blue  sea  beyond. 
Drake  became  very  rich  with  his  plunder,  so  he  built 
some  new  ships  for  a trip  to  the  Pacific.  He  took  with 
him  harpists  and  violinists  to  play  to  him,  while  he  ate 
off  golden  plates  and  was  served  with  rare  wines  by 
young  noblemen  who  were  glad  to  be  his  servants.  He 
lost  four  of  his  five  ships  before  he  got  to  the  Pacific, 
and  when  he  got  there  he  re-named  the  remaining  one 
the  Golden  Hind. 

So  Englishmen  came  to  the  Pacific  as  pirates,  for 
the  Golden  Hind  hunted  Spain’s  treasure  ships  as 
though  they  were  fat  bears.  Loaded  with  gold  and 
jewels,  Drake’s  ship  set  sail  up  the  Pacific  coast  to 
search  for  the  North-West  Passage.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  get  home  to  England  around 
the  north  of  America,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  sail 
back  through  Spanish  waters  and  risk  being  caught. 

We  are  not  sure  how  far  north  Drake  sailed.  He 
claimed  what  is  now  California  for  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  called  it  New  Albion.  We  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  sailed  as  far  north  as  what  we  now  call 
southern  British  Columbia.  But  we  do  know  that  he 
turned  westward  and  completed  a journey  around  the 
world,  the  first  Englishman  to  do  so.  Drake  afterwards 
quite  correctly  described  the  country  where  Asia  and 
America  meet  in  the  far  north,  and  so  we  can  only 
guess  how  far  his  strange  journey  took  him. 

It  was  150  years  later,  before  Spain’s  rights  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  were  disputed  by  the 
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Russians,  in  the  person  of  Vitus  Bering.  Bering  was  a 
Dane  who  was  in  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia.  Peter  commanded  Bering  to  explore  the 
Pacific  for  Russia.  But  to  get  to  the  Pacific,  Bering 
and  his  men  had  to  travel  six  thousand  miles  across 
Russia  and  Siberia!  And  when  they  got  to  the  coast 
they  had  to  build  the  ships  in  which  to  sail  the  Pacific! 
On  his  first  journey,  in  1728,  Bering  discovered  that 
there  was  no  Gamaland,  and  he  also  discovered  the 
strait  called  Bering  Strait,  which  divides  Asia  from 
America  and  leads  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Bering 
returned  to  Peter’s  court,  only  to  be  told  he  must  go 
back  and  explore  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  Bering 
Strait.  This  time  he  had  to  take  nearly  six  hundred 
people  with  him,  with  four  thousand  pack  horses  and  a 
thousand  servants  to  bring  the  party  across  land  to  the 
Pacific.  It  took  this  curious  exploration  party  three 
years  to  get  to  the  Pacific. 

The  discoverers  had  a terrible  journey  across  the 
sea.  The  first  land  sighted  in  America  was  called 
Mount  Elias.  If  you  look  at  a map  of  the  coast  you 
will  see  that  Mount  Elias  is  a point  on  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  Canada. 

On  the  way  home,  Bering’s  ship  was  wrecked,  but 
on  the  island  where  the  remaining  sailors  landed  they 
found  blue  foxes  and  sea-otter.  It  was  a turning-point 
in  history.  Just  as  Cartier  had  opened  the  way  for  the 
beaver  trade,  so  Bering  opened  the  way  for  the  sea- 
otter  trade  of  the  Pacific.  Russia  claimed  the  coast 
she  had  discovered,  and  Russian  settlements  grew  up 
on  the  coast.  They  remained  there  until  the  year  of 
Confederation.  At  that  time,  when  Canada  had 
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united  all  her  Provinces  and  was  indeed  a nation  from 
sea  to  sea,  the  Russians  sold  their  American  colony 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

THE  WEST  COAST— NORTH 

1.  Now  that  our  story  takes  us  “across  the  shining  moun- 
tains,” you  will  wish  to  mark  on  your  “growing  map”  the  Rocky 
Mountain  highland  of  North  America. 

Locate  and  learn  the  names  of  the  most  important  ranges  in 
this  great  mountain  system.  Under  your  teacher’s  direction, 
mark  them  on  your  map. 

Mark  also  the  places  discovered  by  Vitus  Bering — Bering 
Strait,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska.  Be  sure  to 
mark  Mt.  St.  Elias. 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  to  select  a small  group  of  “map  makers” 
to  prepare,  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a large  sheet  of  paper,  an 
outline  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America  and  the  east  coast  of 
Asia,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  between.  As  our  story  proceeds, 
we  shall  have  other  selected  groups  mark  on  this  map  all  the  new 
places  mentioned. 

3.  After  the  time  of  Bering,  Russia  carried  on  a fur  trade  in 
Alaska  until  that  region  was  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1867. 

See  what  you  can  find  in  the  reference  books  about  the  colony 
begun  by  the  Russian  merchant,  Baranof,  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
(1791),  and  later  at  Sitka  on  the  mainland.  Besides  furs,  what 
other  products  did  Baranof  find  in  the  Aleutians?  What  countries 
on  the  Pacific  did  his  traders  visit?  What  industries  were  carried 
on  in  his  colony? 

4.  Find  out  what  your  geography  textbook  and  other  references 
have  to  say  about  Alaska  of  today. 

Trace  the  course  of  the  great  river  rising  in  Canada  which 
flows  across  Alaska.  Appoint  members  of  your  class  to  write 
travel  agencies  and  railway  and  steamship  companies  for  pictures 
of  Alaska.  Mount,  display  and  file  these.  Consult  magazines 
such  as  the  National  Geographic  and  the  Canadian  Geographical 
Journal  for  both  pictures  and  information  on  this  interesting 
territory. 

Make  a special  collection  of  information  on  the  animals  of 
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this  region.  Consult  the  encyclopaedia  for  information  on  sea- 
otters.  Like  the  beaver,  they  have  helped  to  make  history. 
Prove  this  statement. 

5.  Do  you  like  stories  of  pirates?  If  so,  read  in  your  reference 
books  the  complete  story  of  Drake’s  voyage  around  the  world — 
across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  perilous  Straits  of  Magellan, 
up  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  plundering  Spanish  towns 
and  ships;  then,  failing  to  find  a northern  passage  to  England, 
away  to  the  East  Indies,  and  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
bearing  home  his  plunder.  As  you  read  and  discuss  the  story  with 
your  teacher,  trace  on  your  wall-map  of  the  world  the  whole 
voyage. 

Drake  not  only  brought  home  treasure  to  England,  but  he  gave 
his  country  its  first  claim  to  ownership  of  the  West  Coast.  What 
land  did  he  claim  for  England,  and  what  did  he  call  it? 

When,  out  of  the  lonely  grey  seas  of  the  far  north, 
news  came  that  the  Russians  were  making  fortunes  in 
furs,  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  became  uneasy.  Besides, 
the  Canadians  were  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Rockies,  from  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  They 
were  all  strangers  in  a world  Spain  thought  of  as  her 
own.  So  the  Spaniards  began  to  move  northwards. 
They  sent  missionaries  and  traders,  to  settle  the  land 
that  they  secretly  despised  because  it  was  so  much 
harder  to  live  in  than  sunny  Mexico. 

In  1774  they  sent  out  an  expedition  of  exploration 
under  Juan  Perez.  He  went  as  far  north  as  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  off  British  Columbia.  But  he  did 
not  stay.  He  turned  back,  and  next  year  he  began  a 
settlement  at  San  Francisco. 

Just  about  this  time  Captain  Cook,  the  beloved 
English  explorer  and  scientist,  was  getting  ready  to 
leave  England  on  his  last  sea  journey.  You  will 
remember  that  twenty-five  years  before  he  had  been 
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at  the  siege  of  Quebec  with  General  Wolfe,  and  that 
later  on  he  charted  the  eastern  coast  of  Canada.  On 
this  trip  he  was  setting  out  to  chart  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  although  in  those  days  no  one  dreamed 
that  some  day  there  would  be  a great  nation  named 
Canada,  that  would  reach  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific 
! coast  to  the  Atlantic.  The  American  colonies  were 
just  breaking  away  from  England,  and  west  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  just  a land  for  fur  traders 
I and  explorers.  Cook  was  still  looking  for  the  North- 
West  Passage,  and  so  he  planned  to  travel  all  the  way 
up  the  west  coast  of  America.  In  the  course  of  his 
! patient  mapping  of  bays  and  headlands  he  hoped  to 
find  the  mouth  of  a great  strait  leading  into  the  Arctic 
and  through  to  Hudson's  Bay.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
did  not  find  the  North-West  Passage,  but  he  discovered 
something  just  as  important — the  sea-otters. 

When  England  heard  about  the  sea-otters  and  the 
i fortunes  to  be  made  from  them,  the  land  that  everyone 
had  neglected  for  so  long  suddenly  became  most 
desirable  and  important.  There  was  a rush  of  traders 
and  adventurers  into  the  North  Pacific  and  up  the 
I American  coast.  Several  nations  were  ready  to  quarrel 
over  it.  Two  nations,  Britain  and  Spain,  were  pre- 
pared to  fight  out  their  long-standing  rivalry  over 
their  claims  to  the  coast  of  America. 

But  it  was  not  just  a quarrel  between  Spain  and 
Britain.  From  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  the 
new  United  States,  and  the  Canadian  colonies,  were 
just  as  much  excited  and  interested  in  the  Pacific 
coast.  After  all,  the  Pacific  coast  was  what  you  might 
call  their  back  yard,  and  they  wanted  to  know  who 
was  to  have  possession  of  it.  So  little  parties  of  men 
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went  plodding  on  foot  and  in  canoes  across  a vast 
continent,  straining  every  nerve  to  get  to  the  coast 
and  stake  their  claims  to  it  before  its  fate  was  settled 
from  the  sea. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  he  made  a visit  to  the  Indian  village  of 
Nootka,  on  the  island  that  we  now  call  Vancouver 
Island.  Cook  did  not  know  it  was  an  island.  There 
was  a young  midshipman  with  him,  whose  name  was 
Vancouver.  Years  later  he  was  to  come  back  and 
discover  that  the  land  was  an  island,  and  give  it  his 
own  name.  But  he  had  no  idea  just  then  what  was 
to  happen  to  him  later.  At  Nootka,  Cook’s  men 
traded  all  sorts  of  little  trinkets  for  sea-otter  skins. 
They  did  not  know  they  were  valuable,  but  they 
wanted  souvenirs  to  take  home.  After  they  left  Nootka 
they  suffered  misfortune,  and  Captain  Cook  was  killed. 
The  men  who  were  left  had  a dreadful  journey  to  the 
coast  of  China,  and  when  they  got  there  they  were 
wearing  coats  and  trousers  of  the  worn  skins  they  had 
bought  from  the  Indians.  They  were  astonished  when 
the  Chinese  were  willing  to  give  them  big  prices  for 
what  they  had  left  of  these  sea-otter  skins.  They 
were  so  surprised  that  they  wanted  to  go  straight  back 
to  Nootka  for  more  furs! 

John  Meares  was  the  first  Englishman  to  set  out 
to  trade  on  the  west  coast.  He  bought  himself  two 
new  ships,  and  called  one  the  Sea  Otter  and  the  other 
the  Nootka.  After  he  had  visited  Nootka  Sound  he 
made  a trip  to  China,  and  brought  back  some  more 
ships  and  quite  a lot  of  Chinese.  Then  he  settled  down 
to  live  at  Nootka.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  build  a small  ship  for  trading  up  the  coast  and 
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going  into  little  bays.  They  gave  this  small  ship  a 
big  name,  the  North  West  America.  Meares  imagined 
he  was  nicely  settled,  with  the  beginning  of  a fine  trade 
in  furs.  However,  trouble  was  brewing. 

In  those  days  the  Americans  were  among  the  best 
sea  traders  of  the  world.  They  built  fine,  swift  ships 
and  sailed  them  to  every  trading  country  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Of  course  they  heard 
about  the  Russians  in  Alaska,  and  Cook’s  discovery  of 
sea-otter  skins  at  Nootka.  One  of  the  Americans  who 
decided  to  find  out  about  it  was  Captain  Gray,  who 
sailed  away  from  Boston  in  1787  in  a ship  called  the 
Columbia.  A year  later  he  arrived  off  the  country 
called  New  Albion  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  sailed 
on  till  he  came  to  Nootka,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Englishman  and  his  party  living 
there.  The  latter  were  just  about  to  launch  the  new 
ship,  North  West  America,  so  the  Americans  stayed 
for  the  celebration.  This  was  the  first  public  holiday 
in  what  is  now  British  Columbia.  The  Americans 
then  heard  that  several  ships  had  been  as  far  north  as 
Nootka.  There  had  been  three  Spanish  explorers, 
Perez,  Heceta  and  Quadra,  and  a Frenchman,  La 
Perouse,  another  from  China  and  some  other  English- 
men as  well. 

Gray  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  sail  up  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  He  traded  for  furs  that  winter,  and 
was  well  pleased  with  the  chance  of  good  profits  in  the 
future.  But  when  spring  came,  so  also  came  the 
Spaniards,  in  a big  ship  bristling  with  guns.  Presently 
the  English  at  Nootka  had  been  driven  out,  and  the 
Spanish  flag  was  again  flying  over  the  settlement. 

The  next  year  Gray  went  back  again  and  built 
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himself  another  trading-post,  not  far  from  Nootka. 
He  was  there  when  several  English  ships  were  seized 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  said  that  they  had 
explored  this  coast  several  years  before  Captain  Cook, 
but  had  said  nothing  about  it  because  they  did  not 
want  strangers  coming  in  to  trade  and  settle.  “We 
were  here  first,”  they  said,  “so  the  country  belongs  to 
us.” 

At  last  Gray  decided  to  sail  away  home,  and  on  his 
way  he  made  a great  discovery.  He  came  upon  the 
mouth  of  a magnificent  river.  Indeed,  he  sailed  up 
the  river  for  twenty  miles.  Perhaps  this  was  at  last 
the  passage  into  the  heart  of  America  that  had  been 
sought  for  so  long.  He  named  the  river  after  his 
ship— the  Columbia.  And  so  this  New  England  trader 
became,  by  accident,  a discoverer. 

The  Spaniards  liked  all  this  less  and  less.  They 
knew  they  must  chart  the  coast  in  a hurry,  to  prove 
their  rights  to  claim  it.  So  they  set  to  work  to  explore 
every  inlet  of  the  coastline.  That  is  how  they  came 
upon  another  river,  with  beautiful  shores  and  water 
deeply  tinted  with  the  silt  it  carried  down  from  the 
mountains.  This  was  the  Fraser  River,  as  we  call  it 
today.  At  its  mouth  now  stands  the  city  of  Vancouver. 

THE  WEST  COAST— SOUTH 

1.  Let  us  look  over  the  coast  outlines  our  “map-makers”  have 
drawn  for  us.  Some  one  may  now  mark  in  the  country  of  China, 
to  which,  for  over  two  hundred  years,  several  countries  had  been 
trying  to  find  a western  sea-road. 

Now  that  the  Pacific  was  reached,  the  various  nations  seemed 
to  lose  interest  in  China,  and  were  anxious  only  to  lay  claim  to 
Nootka  and  the  surrounding  coast  of  America.  What  was  the 
reason  for  this  change? 
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Mark  on  your  “growing  map”  Vancouver  Island,  Nootka 
Island,  Nootka  Sound  and  the  two  newly  discovered  rivers — the 
Columbia  and  the  Fraser.  Your  teacher  will  select  a group  to 
mark  them  on  the  wall-map. 

2.  We  have  learned  how  Francis  Drake  laid  claim  to  California 
for  the  English,  although  the  latter  made  no  attempt  to  colonize  it. 

You  will  find  in  your  reference  books  the  story  of  how  Cali- 
fornia was  settled  by  the  Spanish  priests,  who  built  missions 
along  the  coast.  Later  these  missions  grew  into  towns  and  great 
cities.  Make  a class  collection  of  all  the  pictures  you  can  find  of 
California,  both  past  and  present — old  Spanish  churches,  missions 
and  vineyards,  and  the  modern  cities  and  vast  orchards  of  this 
land  of  sunshine.  Mount,  display  and  file  these. 

Make  a class  poster  showing  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  shipped 
from  California  to  Ontario. 

3.  Consult  a map  of  California.  Study  carefully  the  coast- 
line. Why  has  San  Francisco  become  so  great  and  important  a 
city?  Look  for  towns  and  cities  with  Spanish  names.  Since  most 
of  these  date  from  colonial  days,  mark  them  on  your  “growing 
map.” 

4.  In  your  reference  books  read  the  story  of  gold  on  the 
Sacramento  River.  Mark  this  river  on  your  maps.  Trace  on  a 
wall-map  of  North  America  the  routes  followed  by  the  gold- 
seekers  from  the  East  (a)  by  land  (b)  by  water. 

In  the  days  of  the  gold  rush,  an  ocean  trip  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  was  lengthy  and  tiring.  Name  some  of  the  perils 
encountered  by  those  who  came  overland  by  wagon-train.  In 
what  ways  have  the  same  journeys  been  made  easier  today? 

Most  of  these  people  followed  what  was  known  as  the  Sante  Fe 
trail.  Mark  this  route  on  your  “growing  map.” 

5.  Prepare  sketches  for  a mural  to  illustrate  scenes  from  the 
gold  rush,  such  as: 

(a)  A covered-wagon  caravan  crossing  the  plains. 

(b)  An  encounter  with  Indians  in  a mountain  pass. 

(c)  Gold  seekers  disembarking  from  a ship  at  San  Francisco. 

(d)  A lonely  mining  camp  in  the  mountains. 

(e)  Washing  gold. 
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6.  Dramatize: 

(a)  Sutter  and  Marshall  discover  gold. 

(b)  A small  group  of  miners  chat  round  their  camp  fire. 

7.  In  your  English  period  write  a letter  from,  a young  man  in 
San  Francisco  to  his  family  in  the  East.  The  first  gold  rush  is  over. 
He  has  not  made  his  fortune,  but  he  describes  his  adventures, 
and  tells  of  his  plan  to  take  up  land  and  farm.,  giving  his  reasons. 

It  took  a long  time  for  the  news  to  get  to  England, 
but  when  London  heard  that  a British  trading  post  at 
Nootka  had  been  seized  by  Spain,  the  people  were 
very  angry.  Since  Drake  had  defeated  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Englishmen 
thought  that  none  would  dispute  their  rights,  no  matter 
where  the  British  flag  was  planted.  There  were  threats 
of  war,  but  Spain  decided  to  yield  peaceably,  and  the 
dispute  was  settled  by  what  was  called  the  Nootka 
Convention.  Spain  gave  back  Nootka  to  Britain. 
The  British  government  decided  to  make  the  surrender 
of  this  trading-post  in  the  Pacific  wilderness  a very 
dignified  and  important  event.  Two  ships  were  fitted 
out  to  go  to  Nootka  and  receive  it  back,  and  at  the 
same  time  chart  the  whole  coast,  from  Drake’s  New 
Albion  to  the  Russian  possessions.  The  man  who  was 
put  in  command  of  the  expedition  was  Captain  George 
Vancouver. 

The  English  expedition  almost  discovered  the  Colum- 
bia River  two  weeks  before  Captain  Gray  found  it, 
but  a wind  drove  them  off  shore  just  as  they  came  to  it. 
So  they  sailed  on,  never  suspecting  what  they  had 
missed.  Vancouver  sailed  on  into  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  which  was  named  after  an  old  Greek  pilot 
who  had  once  served  with  the  Spaniards.  Juan  de 
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Fuca  had  thought  this  was  the  North-West  Passage, 
and  so,  long  afterwards,  the  strait  was  named  in  his 
memory.  Vancouver  missed  the  Fraser  River,  too, 
but  he  sailed  on  and  around  the  island  that  was  soon 
to  bear  his  name— Vancouver  Island.  Then  he  visited 
Nootka  and  the  Spaniards,  to  take  over  the  fort  as 
had  been  arranged.  But  he  was  anxious  to  be  off  on 
his  work  of  exploration  farther  north.  He  mapped  the 
whole  coast  most  carefully  and  gave  names  to  many 
places,  such  as  Portland  Canal,  Jervis  Inlet,  Cook  Inlet 
and  Prince  William  Sound.  Vancouver  could  not 
guess  what  would  happen  in  the  days  to  come.  For 
instance,  he  spent  a night  on  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Vancouver.  His  men  could  not  find  enough 
space  to  pitch  a tent,  so  he  slept  aboard  his  ship.  He 
did  not  dream  that  generations  to  come  would  honour 
his  memory  on  that  very  spot.  Nor  did  he  guess  that 
in  one  of  the  bays  he  explored  on  the  coast,  Alexander 
Mackenzie  would  come  “from  Canada,  by  land” 
within  two  months,  the  first  man  to  cross  the  continent 
north  of  Mexico. 

So  this  brought  the  exploration  of  the  coast  country, 
from  the  sea,  to  an  end.  Spanish,  English,  Americans, 
and  Russians  shared  its  great  length  from  Bering  Strait 
to  Panama.  They  had  proved  the  richness  of  the  trade 
that  the  coast  had  to  offer.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  discover  how,  in  the  meantime, 
Canadians  and  Americans  had  been  rivals  in  the  race 
to  cross  the  continent  by  land  to  the  Pacific,  and  to 
claim  its  wealth  of  furs. 
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Chapter  14 
THE  RACE 

While  Captain  Vancouver  was  preparing  to  sail 
from  England  for  the  Pacific,  a Canadian  fur  trader  and 
explorer  was  studying  in  London.  He  was  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  from  Fort  Chipewyan,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  the  Canadian  west  to  learn  more  about 
astronomy  and  surveying.  In  London  he  heard  a great 
deal  about  the  trading  and  the  troubles  on  the  Pacific 
coast*  This  made  him  more  anxious  than  ever  he  had 
been  before  to  get  back  home  and  start  through  the 
Rockies  for  the  coast.  If  only  he  could  get  there  first 
and  claim  the  trade  of  that  rich  country  for  his  com- 
pany, the  North-West  Company  of  Montreal!  How 
he  longed  to  get  there  ahead  of  Vancouver!  Vancouver 
was  in  no  hurry  about  his  journey,  and  made  a call  at 
Australia  on  his  way  to  Nootka.  That  gave  Mackenzie 
a chance  to  race  him. 

Mackenzie  knew  all  the  rivals  of  the  North-West 
Company.  There  were  the  Spanish  traders  of  the 
South-west  who  wanted  to  find  the  rivers  to  the  coast, 
to  claim  the  fur-bearing  lands  for  themselves.  There 
was  John  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York,  who  had  founded 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and  wanted  those  lands  for 
the  Americans.  And  there  was  the  old  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  now  waking  up  and  wanting  still  more  trade 
in  furs. 

By  the  summer  of  1792  Mackenzie  was  back  at 
Fort  Chipewyan.  That  autumn  he  started  for  the 
west  with  a small  party  of  men.  They  had  to  winter 
in  the  Rockies.  In  the  spring  they  started  off  again 
on  a long  and  terrible  journey  that  tried  the  courage 
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of  everyone.  Part  of  the  journey  was  on  the  Fraser 
River,  but  it  flowed  for  a long  distance  south,  so  Mac- 
kenzie decided  to  leave  it  and  travel  west.  Early  one 
morning,  late  in  July  of  1793,  he  found  himself  at 
tidewater,  on  the  sea.  He  was  at  Bella  Coola,  at  the 
mouth  of  what  we  now  call  Burke  Channel.  There, 
with  red  paint,  he  proudly  wrote  on  a great  rock  these 
words:  “Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada,  by  land.” 
He  added  the  day  and  the  latitude.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  find  his  way  by  land  north  of  Mexico,  to  the 
blue  Pacific. 

It  was  his  last  exploration.  He  went  home  to  Scot- 
land and  wrote  a great  book  on  his  adventures,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  king  for  his  services. 

Meantime,  what  were  the  Americans  doing  about 
it?  There  was  great  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  Gray 
had  discovered  the  Columbia.  But  where  did  the 
Columbia  begin?  Nobody  knew.  If  only  the  Ameri- 
cans could  discover  its  source,  they  could  claim  all  the 
land  about  it  for  the  United  States.  So  they  sent  off 
two  men,  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  in  a 
great  race  across  the  continent  to  the  Columbia.  They 
started  from  the  Missouri,  and  made  the  first  crossing 
of  the  continent  on  what  is  now  American  territory. 
They  did  come  upon  the  shores  of  the  Columbia,  but 
the  discovery  of  its  source,  and  the  journey  from  source 
to  mouth,  was  to  be  made  by  another  North-Wester 
— David  Thompson. 

TO  THE  ARCTIC  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

1.  Two  exciting  stories  to  be  found  in  your  reference  books 
are  about  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  remarkable  journeys — to  the 
Arctic,  and  later  to  the  Pacific.  Agnes  Laut,  for  example,  tells 
these  stories  in  Pathfinders  of  the  West. 
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Divide  your  class  into  two  groups,  each  to  study  and  report  on 
one  of  the  journeys.  Be  prepared  to  point  out  on  the  map  the 
route  followed  in  each  case. 

When  you  have  completed  the  Arctic  journey  you  should  mark 
in  the  Mackenzie  River  system  on  your  “growing  map.”  This 
great  system  is  sometimes  called  the  Mississippi  of  the  North. 
Why?  Test  your  classmates  on  the  lakes  and  tributary  streams  of 
the  system. 

2.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  Mackenzie  District  of 
today.  Who  inhabit  this  great  northland  besides  Indians  and 
Eskimos?  How  are  supplies  carried  in  for  these  people? 

The  most  precious  mineral  that  man  has  yet  found  comes 
from  the  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  What  is  it?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  read  about  this  mineral  in  the  encyclopaedia.  Hold 
a class  discussion  on  it. 

What  other  minerals  are  found  in  this  district?  Consult 
magazines  such  as  the  Canadian  Geographical  Journal  and  the 
mining  magazines  for  pictures  of  the  Far  North.  Some  of  you 
may  know  men  employed  by  mining  companies  in  the  Mackenzie 
District.  Ask  them  for  pictures  and  information  regarding  life 
up  there. 

3.  Mark  on  your  “growing  map”  Mackenzie’s  route  to  the 
Pacific — up  the  Peace  River  to  its  source,  across  the  Great  Divide, 
down  the  Fraser  to  the  Blackwater,  along  this  stream  and  across 
the  portage  to  the  Bella  Coola  River  and  thence  to  the  sea.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  construct  a mural  of  this  famous  journey. 
Show  rapids,  canyons,  portages,  hostile  and  friendly  Indians,  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Pacific,  and  Mackenzie’s  inscription  on  the 
rock. 

Dramatize : 

(a)  Mackenzie  persuades  his  mutinous  followers  to  continue 
the  journey. 

(b)  Mackenzie  meets  the  Indians  of  the  coast. 

(c)  The  return  to  the  fort  on  Peace  River. 

4.  Do  you  remember  the  stories  of  Radisson  and  La  Verendrye 
in  their  search  for  the  Western  Sea,  across  the  plains  of  the 
northern  Mississippi? 

Read  now  the  story  of  two  Americans,  Captain  Lewis  and 
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Captain  Clark,  who  followed  the  same  route  but  did  what  the 
others  failed  to  do.  They  reached  the  source  of  the  Missouri, 
crossed  the  Rockies,  entered  a branch  of  the  Columbia,  and 
followed  it  clear  to  the  sea.  The  story  is  a most  adventurous  one. 
Read  and  discuss  it  with  your  teacher.  Mark  on  your  “growing 
map”  the  route  followed,  from  the  present  city  of  St.  Louis  west- 
ward to  the  Columbia  River. 

When  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  hurrying  through 
the  Rockies  to  the  coast,  he  came  to  a place  on  the 
Fraser  River,  as  we  have  seen,  where  he  decided  not 
to  follow  the  river,  but  to  strike  across  country  straight 
west  for  the  sea.  He  did  not  know  that  that  river 
was  what  we  call  the  Fraser.  He  probably  thought 
it  flowed  into  some  mountain  lake.  He  had  not  yet 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Thirteen  years  later  the  men  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany came  as  far  as  this  very  spot  on  the  Fraser  River 
to  build  a fur  trading-post.  They  had  heard  about 
the  Columbia,  and  they' decided  that  this  river  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Columbia.  If  it  was,  they  could 
travel  down  it  to  the  sea  and  claim  the  country  for 
Britain,  and  so  have  the  right  to  trade  in  it. 

The  man  in  command  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Rockies 
was  named  Simon  Fraser.  He  was  a young  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  one  of  the 
English  colonies  just  as  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence broke  out.  His  father  was  a loyalist  soldier 
who  was  killed  during  the  war.  When  the  war  ended, 
his  mother,  with  her  little  boy,  decided  to  emigrate  to 
Canada  with  the  other  Loyalists  who  were  settling 
there.  So  Simon  Fraser  began  to  travel  when  he  was 
quite  a small  child.  He  was  a bright  boy,  and  he  had 
a love  of  adventure,  so,  of  course,  the  life  work  that 
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interested  him  was  fur  trading.  By  the  time  he  was 
thirty  he  was  a partner  of  the  North-West  Company, 
and  in  charge  of  their  farthest  west  fur  trading  region. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  when  the  fur  trading  was  over 
and  the  great  bales  of  furs  had  been  shipped  east  by 
the  fur  brigade,  Simon  Fraser  thought  he  would  make 
a trip  out  to  the  newest  trading  post  in  the  Rockies 
and  look  things  over.  If  it  was  true  that  the  river 
on  which  it  stood  was  the  Columbia,  why,  of  course, 
he  should  explore  it  to  its  mouth.  Probably  this  young 
and  ambitious  partner  of  the  great  Company  was 
looking  forward  to  a summer  of  adventure,  too. 

It  was  not  long  before  Fraser  and  his  little  party 
were  exploring  the  land  round  about.  They  discovered 
some  new  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  never  before  seen 
white  men.  Fraser  gave  the  men  some  tobacco  and 
the  women  some  soap.  They  had  seen  neither  of  these 
things  before.  The  women  tried  to  eat  the  soap  and 
were  astonished  when  they  began  to  froth  at  the  mouth. 
Fraser  had  to  show  them  what  the  soap  was  to  be  used 
for.  He  liked  the  country,  so  he  claimed  it  for  Britain 
and  named  in  New  Caledonia. 

Fraser  had  to  wait  till  he  got  permission  from 
Montreal  to  travel  down  the  new  river,  and  it  was  a 
year  before  it  came.  Meantime  he  heard  that  Lewis 
and  Clark  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  had  claimed  all  the  land  south  of  it  for  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  had  to 
get  down  the  river  and  claim  all  the  land  north  of  it 
for  Britain.  It  was  May  of  1808  before  everything 
was  ready  for  the  dash  to  the  sea. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  journeys  in 
the  history  of  exploration  in  Canada  (see  the  map  on 
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page  83).  The  Fraser  River  is  a series  of  canyons  and 
cataracts.  High,  rocky  cliffs,  crowned  with  forests, 
close  the  river  in.  In  many  places  the  river  is  narrow, 
and  white  with  the  boiling,  frothing  rapids  that  seem 
to  make  it  impossible  for  men  to  paddle  through. 
Fraser’s  men  tried  to  carry  canoes  and  packsacks  over 
the  ledges  and  cliffs  of  the  shore.  But  sometimes  it 
was  impossible  to  go  that  way,  and  the  men  had  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  raging  river.  It  seemed  to  bare  its 
white  fangs  at  them  from  the  water,  and  close  in  on 
them  with  great  rocky  jaws  from  above. 

The  Indians  they  met  along  the  way  thought  they 
were  quite  mad  to  attempt  such  a trip.  “Why  don’t 
you  travel  overland  to  that  other  great,  peaceful  river?” 
they  asked.  But  Fraser  did  not  know  they  were  telling 
him  about  the  Columbia,  farther  south.  He  thought 
he  was  on  the  Columbia. 

After  a time  he  came  upon  Indians  who  had  things 
of  European  make,  such  as  knives  and  kettles,  so  he 
knew  he  was  coming  near  the  coast.  Another  sign 
was  the  way  the  Indians  imitated  the  Spaniards, 
strutting  about  with  their  hands  on  imaginary  sword 
hilts.  At  last  they  came  to  a place  where  the  tide  rose 
and  fell  in  the  river,  but  Fraser  could  tell  by  his  instru- 
ments that  this  was  not  the  place  where  the  Columbia 
flowed  into  the  sea.  At  last  he  came  out  by  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  What  a disappointed  man  he  was! 
He  felt  the  terrible  journey  had  been  too  great  a price 
to  pay  for  coming  out  at  the  wrong  place  on  the  coast. 
“I  would  have  turned  back  if  I had  guessed  this,” 
said  Simon  Fraser.  But  his  name  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  the  name  of  this  river  which  he  explored  by 
mistake. 


Simon  Fraser  Descending  the  Fraser  River,  1808 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


1.  Study  the  western  coastline  of  North  America.  Compare 
the  northern  part  with  that  of  the  United  States.  In  charting  this 
western  coast,  where  did  George  Vancouver’s  greatest  task  lie? 
Why?  How  do  you  think  the  numerous  islands  and  inlets  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  were  formed?  Mark  on  your  “growing  map” 
the  most  important  islands,  straits  and  inlets  which  Vancouver 
charted. 

2.  Let  us  now  study  the  most  westerly  Province  of  our  great 
Dominion.  Appoint  groups  as  follows : 

Group  1 — You  may  be  the  map-makers.  On  the  blackboard 
outline  already  prepared,  draw  the  boundaries  of  British 
Columbia.  As  the  various  other  groups  make  their  reports, 
mark  in  the  features  they  mention. 

Group  2 — Prepare  a report  on  the  present  extent  and  size 
of  the  Province  as  compared  with  Ontario,  and  the  various 
people  living  within  its  borders.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a 
proposal  to  join  the  Yukon  to  British  Columbia.  What  has 
been  done  about  it? 

Group  3 — Make  a special  report  on  Vancouver  Island,  its 
history,  climate,  natural  beauties,  and  industries.  Illustrate 
with  pictures. 

Group  4 — Describe  the  surface — the  most  important 
mountain  ranges,  passes,  and  highest  peaks  in  the  Province. 

Group  5 — Locate  the  great  rivers.  Why  are  they  so  difficult 
of  navigation?  Compare  them  with  the  rivers  of  the  central 
plain. 

Group  6 — Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  climate  of  the 
Province.  Tell  how  it  is  influenced  by  (a)  the  mountains 
(b)  the  nearness  of  the  ocean. 

Group  7 — Outline  the  important  industries.  What  products 
of  British  Columbia  are  shipped  to  Ontario? 

Group  8 — Locate  and  state  the  importance  of  the  chief  cities. 

3.  When  explorers  crossed  the  Rockies,  they  met  tribes  of 
Indians  who  differed  greatly  from  those  of  the  eastern  forests 
and  the  central  plains.  How  do  you  explain  these  differences? 
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The  Indians  of  the  plains  depended  on  the  buffalo  for  food. 
What  was  the  chief  food  of  the  coast  Indians?  The  birch  tree 
provided  the  eastern  Indians  with  canoes  and  sometimes  houses. 
The  plains  Indians  used  buffalo  and  antelope  hides  for  clothing 
and  shelters.  What  did  the  coast  Indians  use?  You  may  answer 
these  questions,  and  learn  much  more  about  the  coast  Indians, 
from  your  reference  books. 

You  have  read  about  the  Sun  Dance  of  the  plains  Indians. 
Read  about  the  “potlatches”  of  these  Indians  of  the  coast.  Collect 
pictures  of  their  villages,  totem  poles,  canoes  and  baskets.  Try 
to  collect  some  samples  of  their  art  to  display  in  your  classroom. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  legends  of  the  West  Coast  Indians 
are  told  by  Isabel  E.  Mackay  in  her  book,  Indian  Nights.  You 
may  wish  to  dramatize  some  of  these.  In  the  Treasury  Reader 
for  your  grade  read  “When  Snow  First  Came,”  by  Donald  A. 
Fraser.  The  Indians  of  Canada,  by  D.  Jenness,  or  The  Indian 
Tribes  of  Canada , by  E.  Jenness,  will  give  you  correct  information 
on  the  coast  Indians.  Bring  the  book  to  your  teacher  and  ask 
her  to  read  suitable  parts  to  the  class. 

Make  a wall-border  for  your  classroom  from  cut-outs  of 
Indian  baskets,  canoes  and  totem-poles. 

The  honour  of  discovering  the  source  of  the  Colum- 
bia was  still  waiting  to  be  claimed  by  someone.  It  was 
very  important  to  have  this  point  decided,  because 
settlers  were  beginning  to  come  into  the  country  and 
presently  there  would  be  quarrels  about  whether  they 
were  living  under  the  British  flag  or  the  American  flag. 
And  quarrels  of  that  sort  often  lead  to  war. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  American  fur  trader,  sent 
two  parties  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  build  a 
trading-post.  One  party  sailed  around  by  Cape  Horn. 
The  other  party  went  overland,  following  the  trail  that 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  made  a few  years  before.  Some 
of  these  men  who  went  west  for  Astor  were  old  traders 
and  travellers  of  the  North-West  Company.  One  of 
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them  had  been  through  the  Rockies  and  down  to  the 
sea  with  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Another  had  been 
down  the  Fraser  River  with  Simon  Fraser.  Another 
was  brother  to  a man  in  charge  of  a trading-post  in 
New  Caledonia. 

Meantime  the  North-West  Company  had  been 
ordering  all  their  traders  to  watch  for  signs  of  the  source 
of  the  Columbia  River.  It  was  getting  to  be  a bit  of 
a mystery,  and  everyone  loves  to  solve  a mystery. 

David  Thompson  was  the  chief  surveyor  of  the 
North-West  Company.  In  1784,  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  old,  he  left  school  in  England  to  work 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  Canada.  He  was 
only  a boy,  but  in  his  young  head  was  the  mind  of  a 
great,  scientific  thinker.  He  had  a few  instruments 
and  some  knowledge  of  surveying  and  mathematics 
when  he  left  England,  and  with  these  few  things  he  set 
out  on  a career  that  made  him  the  greatest  map-maker 
Canada  ever  had. 

After  thirteen  years  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany he  went  over  to  the  North-West  Company,  and 
so,  when  the  race  for  the  Columbia  was  on,  it  was 
David  Thompson  who  discovered  a dozen  trails  into 
the  Rockies,  in  his  search  for  the  source  of  the  mysteri- 
ous river.  Thompson  also  built  the  first  trading-post 
on  the  Columbia  River,  called  Kootenay  House.  It 
was  from  Kootenay  House  that  he  first  explored  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Columbia.  It  was  Thompson  who, 
in  1808,  at  last  found  the  source  of  the  river.  Later 
on  he  began  to  explore  down  stream.  Part  way  down 
to  the  sea  he  set  up  a pole  and  raised  the  British  flag, 
claiming  the  country  for  Britain  and  the  fur  rights 
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David  Thompson  Taking  Observations  of  the  Sun 

He  is  using  an  artificial  horizon.  This  is  a flat  pan  in  which  mercury 
is  poured  and  covered  by  a glass  roof.  The  pan  is  placed  on  per- 
fectly level  and  firm  ground  or  rock  in  a situation  to  reflect  the 
image  of  the  sun.  The  surveyor  looks  through  the  eyepiece  of  his 
sextant  at  this  reflected  image  and  finds  the  angle  which  gives  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sun  at  its  meridian  above  the  horizon.  From  this  he  is  able  to 
calculate  his  position.  Notice  the  iron  bottle  in  which  he  carried  the 
mercury.  The  note  book  and  pencil,  and  the  camp  in  the  middle  distance, 
far  enough  away  from  the  observer  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  by  the  tread  of  horses  or  men.  The  length  of  the 
shadows  and  the  distance  of  the  artificial  horizon  in  the  picture  show  that 
Thompson  is  taking  the  observation  in  autumn. — C.W.J. 

for  his  Company.  He  did  not  know  that  Americans 
had  been  there  before  him.  On  July  15  he  reached  the 
sea,  but  he  was  two  months  too  late.  Much  to  his 
astonishment,  he  saw  a stout  wooden  fort  flying  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  In  it  were  several  of  his  old 
friends  of  the  Company.  They  gave  him  a noisy  and 
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hearty  welcome,  and  a great  feast  was  prepared  to 
celebrate  his  journey. 

The  Americans  knew  that  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
of  holding  the  country  they  claimed  was  to  settle  it. 
They  called  it  Oregon.  It  stretched  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska,  for  the  Americans  did  not  want  any  of  the 
Pacific  coast  claimed  by  either  Spanish  or  Russians. 
John  McLoughlin  ruled  this  vast  fur  empire  for  John 
Jacob  Astor.  He  was  a Canadian,  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  the  years  went  by,  McLough- 
lin had  to  decide  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  the 
settlers  who  began  pouring  in.  Settlers  were  bad  for 
the  fur  trade,  but  they  were  good  for  claiming  land 
that  the  nation  wanted.  McLoughlin  decided  to  let 
them  come,  and  to  help  them  when  they  needed  help. 
So  over  the  Oregon  trail  thousands  and  thousands  of 
families  poured  into  the  American  west. 

In  1846  Britain  and  the  United  States  made  a 
bargain,  called  the  Oregon  Treaty,  which  settled  the 
western  boundaries,  so  that  there  would  be  no  war. 
The  boundary  line  they  fixed  is  the  one  that  divides 
Canada  from  the  United  States  today.  No  country 
in  the  world  has  such  a long,  straight  line  for  a bound- 
ary. It  was  laid  on  the  49th  parallel,  and  stands  for 
one  of  the  great  efforts  in  history  to  bring  a lasting 
settlement  between  neighbouring  nations  without  war. 

You  will  remember  that  what  brought  white  men 
to  America  in  the  first  place  was  gold.  The  gold  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  was  shipped  home  in 
bulging  ships  to  add  to  the  pride  and  wealth  of  Europe. 
Then  furs  played  their  strange  and  romantic  part 
in  the  conquest  and  exploration  of  a great  continent. 
Furs  had  brought  men  to  the  Pacific  by  water  and  by 
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land.  But  now  a curious  thing  was  about  to  happen. 
Within  three  years  of  the  signing  of  the  Oregon  Treaty 
another  cry  went  up  along  the  western  coast— the  old 
cry  of  gold,  new  and  untouched,  in  veins  in  the  rocks 
and  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers.  Gold!  gold!  gold!  echoed 
across  the  continent,  back  to  the  astonished  East. 
First  the  search  for  gold  went  on  in  California.  Thou- 
sands poured  into  the  country  to  work  the  gold  diggings. 
Then  gold  was  found  on  the  Fraser  and  the  Thompson 
rivers.  Britain  became  alarmed.  The  gold  fields  were 
far  away,  and  the  first  people  to  get  there  would  be  the 
Americans.  They  would  pour  in  by  the  thousands, 
gold-hungry  men  who  might  take  the  country  from  the 
British  just  by  settlement.  Anxious  to  hold  the 
country  the  settlements  of  Vancouver  Island  and  on 
the  mainland  were  joined  to  form  a new  colony  of 
British  Columbia.  James  Douglas,  an  old  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  man  who  loved  the  country  and  knew 
how  to  live  in  it,  became  governor. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Cariboo  district,  in  rich 
deposits.  Thousands  of  miners  came,  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  gold  trails  had  to  be  turned  into  roads. 
Law  and  order  had  to  be  kept  so  that  the  miners  with 
their  bags  of  gold  dust  might  be  free  to  travel  in  safety. 
Pack  trails  wound  their  way  between  the  mountains 
into  lands  that  had  never  been  seen  by  white  man 
before.  The  story  of  the  Cariboo  Trail  is  a book  of 
adventure  in  itself. 

Farther  and  farther  north  went  men  on  this  search 
for  gold,  into  Alaska,  into  the  Yukon  and  even  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  colony  of  British  Columbia 
was  born  of  the  hunger  for  gold,  just  as  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  were  born  of  the  same 


The  Caribou  Road 

The  celebrated  highway,  famed  in  song  and  story,  leading  to  the  Gold  Fields  of  British 
Columbia.  Miners  going  in,  coach  coming  out  with  gold,  guarded  by  armed  men. 
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hunger  for  gold  four  centuries  before.  The  trail  that 
Columbus  began  to  blaze,  across  the  Atlantic,  in  his 
cockle  shell  of  a ship,  had  ended  on  the  Yukon  River 
at  the  Arctic  Circle. 

RIVERS  AND  GOLD  MINERS 

1.  From  your  reference  books  obtain  the  story  of  Simon 
Fraser’s  journey  to  the  Pacific.  Mark  the  route  of  this  journey 
on  your  “growing  map.” 

Mark  also  the  trading  posts  he  established  in  the  Rockies: 
Fort  McLeod  on  McLeod  Lake,  Fort  St.  James  on  Stuart  Lake, 
Fort  Fraser  on  Fraser  Lake,  Fort  George — the  present  city  of 
Prince  George.  Be  sure  to  consult  a map  of  British  Columbia  for 
the  location  of  these  posts,  and  trace  Fraser’s  route  as  you  read 
the  story. 

2.  In  our  study  of  British  Columbia,  we  learned  the  importance 
of  the  salmon-fishing  industry.  The  Fraser  River  is  well  known  in 
this  connection.  Appoint  groups  to  study  and  report  on : 

(a)  The  life  history  of  the  salmon. 

(b)  The  catching  of  the  fish  (methods  employed). 

(c)  Fish-canning  and  fish-curing  in  British  Columbia. 

(d)  Quantity  of  last  year’s  salmon  catch  in  B.C.  (See  Canada 
Year  Book). 

(e)  How  the  provincial  government  guards  the  supply  of  fish. 

(f)  The  journey  of  a tin  of  salmon  to  your  table  from 
British  Columbia. 

Illustrate  your  reports  with  pictures  and  diagrams. 

3.  When  Simon  Fraser  in  his  journey  down  the  Fraser  River 
passed  a large  tributary  from  the  east,  he  named  it  Thompson 
River  for  his  friend,  David  Thompson,  who  was  at  that  very  time 
exploring  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  east. 

You  have  already  marked  this  river  on  your  “growing  map.” 
Mark  in  also  its  large  tributary,  the  Kootenay,  which  Thompson 
also  explored.  Mark  Howse  Pass  (North  Saskatchewan  River) 
and  Athabaska  Pass,  the  trails  by  which  at  different  times  he 
reached  the  Columbia  River.  Mark  Astoria,  the  American  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
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Thompson  was  more  than  a great  explorer  and  fur-trader. 
He  did  for  the  interior  of  Canada  what  George  Vancouver  had 
done  for  the  west  coast — he  surveyed  and  charted  the  country 
over  which  he  travelled.  What  qualities  do  you  think  are 
necessary  in  a man  who  is  to  become  a great  map-maker?  Find 
out  from  your  reference  books  the  parts  of  central  Canada  which 
Thompson  explored  and  charted. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  valuable  work  he  did  in  surveying 
the  international  boundary,  and  in  discovering  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mark  on  your  “growing  map”  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  it  stands  today.  Notice 
that  west  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  there  is  no  “natural”  boundary 
between  us  and  our  neighbour.  What  “artificial”  boundary  is 
there? 

4.  For  well  over  a century  we  have  been  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  and  this  fact  is  commemorated  at  various  places 
along  our  border,  by  Peace  Bridges,  Peace  Monuments  and  ihe 
great  international  Peace  Garden.  Find  out  where  these  are, 
collect  pictures  of  them,  and  place  short  reports  on  them.  (Read : 
“Recent  Developments  in  the  Peace  Garden,”  by  H.  J.  Moore, 
in  Canadian  Red  Cross  Junior  for  March,  1938.) 

5.  It  would  be  a good  idea,  while  studying  our  great  Canadian 
map-maker,  to  learn  something  about  the  making  of  maps  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Appoint  committees  to  study  and 
report  on : 

(a)  The  first  people  to  attempt  map-making. 

(b)  Early  maps. 

(c)  Famous  map-makers. 

(d)  The  different  kinds  of  maps  and  their  uses. 

Your  reference  books  contain  many  maps,  both  old  and  modern. 
Compare  them.  The  maps  in  this  guidebook  are  all  “equal  area,” 
that  is,  each  part  is  shown  in  its  proper  size.  Compare,  for 
instance,  Alaska  as  shown  on  an  equal-area  map  with  the  same 
region  as  shown  on  the  old-style  “mercator’s”  projection. 

6.  Consult  your  reference  books  on  the  Fraser  gold  rush 
of  1858. 

Why  did  Britain  set  up  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  that 
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same  year?  How  had  James  Douglas  shown  that  he  was  well 
fitted  to  act  as  governor  of  the  new  colony? 

Appoint  a committee  to  report  on:  washing  the  river  bars, 
rocking  for  gold,  float,  staking  a claim,  claim  jumpers,  pay-dirt, 
boom-towns,  pack-trains,  grub-staking. 

Where  was  the  Cariboo  gold  country?  Mark  it  on  your  map. 
Mark  also  the  towns  along  the  Fraser  River  which  became  known 
as  mining  centres.  What  was  the  Cariboo  road?  Read  The 
Cariboo  Trail , Chapter  VIII,  by  Agnes  Laut. 

Prepare  a report  on  the  growth  and  development  of  gold 
mining  in  Canada  from  the  days  of  the  gold  rush  up  to  the  present. 
Collect  pictures  to  illustrate  your  talk. 

In  what  year  did  British  Columbia  become  a province?  What 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Cariboo  road? 

7.  Prepare  sketches  for  a mural,  “The  Cariboo  Trail.”  Show 
a stage-coach,  bull-team,  pack-horses,  mules,  a road-house,  a 
prospector’s  wayside  camp,  and  wandering  Indians. 

8.  In  your  English  period,  write  a conversation  such  as  might 
have  taken  place  on  a stage-coach  between  a “tenderfoot”  and  an 
old  prospector  going  into  the  Cariboo  country. 

Write  the  story  of  the  robbery  of  a stage-coach  on  the  Cariboo 
Trail  about  1860. 

Read  the  letter  on  page  11  of  The  Cariboo  Trail , written  by  a 
gold  seeker  on  the  Fraser.  Then  pretend  you  are  a prospector  for 
gold  in  the  Cariboo  country  in  the  1860’s.  Write  a letter  to  a 
friend  back  East  describing  the  adventures  you  and  your  “pardner” 
have  had  before  finally  staking  your  claim. 

BOOKS  TO  USE 

Adventures  of  Exploration  (Book  VI,  North  ^.merica).  By 
J.  S.  Keltie  and  S.  C.  Gilmour. 

Discoverers  and  Explorers  of  North  America.  By  C.  Hamer- 
Jackson. 

This  Canada  of  Ours.  By  M.  M.  Stone. 

Canada.  By  Gilbert  Paterson. 

Pages  From  Canada's  Story.  By  D.  J.  Dickie  and  H.  Palk. 
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Classroom  Plays  From  Canadian  History.  By  A.  M. 
Stephen. 

Pathfinders  of  the  West.  By  Agnes  C.  Laut. 

Indian  Nights.  By  Isabel  E.  Mackay. 

The  Cariboo  Trail.  By  Agnes  C.  Laut. 
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Part  Seven 
INTO  THE  ARCTIC 
Chapter  15 
THE  FAR  NORTH 

Canada  is  bound  by  three  oceans.  Until  the  present 
century  her  Arctic  coasts  were  not  regarded  with  much 
interest  except  as  places  of  exploration  and  adventure. 
No  one  expected  that  they  would  ever  be  of  use  or  profit 
to  the  Canadian  people.  But  times  and  ideas  have 
changed.  Today  Canada  gazes  northward  in  wonder 
and  in  expectation.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  about 
the  wealth  of  the  north,  not  in  furs,  this  time,  but  in 
minerals  and  in  meat.  The  first  journey  across  Canada 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  was  in  search  of  copper,  and 
the  explorer  found  on  the  so-called  Barren  Lands 
great  herds  of  caribou.  Reindeer  and  musk-ox  may 
one  day  provide  us  with  great  stores  of  food.  But 
there  is  another  reason  for  the  new  interest.  Travel 
by  air  between  Europe  and  Asia  will  be  shorter  and 
safer  across  the  Canadian  Arctic.  Use  your  globe 
to  see  how  much  shorter  is  the  route  over  the  Arctic 
from  Europe  to  China,  than  around  the  world  where 
the  United  States  lies.  The  air  in  the  Arctic  is  calmer, 
has  fewer  storms  than  farther  south.  So  some  day  we 
shall  have  bases  for  air  travel  far  up  in  the  Arctic, 
where  ships  can  re-fuel  or  take  on  stores  of  various 
kinds  on  their  long  journeys.  It  is  therefore  important 
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for  Canada  to  look  after  her  lands  in  the  Arctic,  in 
order  to  show  her  right  to  govern  the  wide  spaces 
between  the  settled  parts  of  Canada  and  the  Pole. 

Britain  had  claimed  most  of  the  Arctic  as  a result 
of  explorations  there  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  In 
1880  she  transferred  to  Canada  all  these  claims.  Since 
then  it  has  been  Canada’s  duty  to  see  that  the  territory 
is  mapped,  explored  and  policed,  so  that  law  and  order 
may  be  kept  among  her  six  thousand  Eskimo  subjects. 
For  these  people  are  as  much  Canadians  as  you  or  I, 
and  have  just  as  good  a claim  to  the  services  which 
our  government  gives  us. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  made  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  Arctic.  For  nearly  270  years  the  Com- 
pany has  been  sending  its  own  ships  into  the  Arctic 
every  year,  with  supplies  for  its  posts  and  to  bring  out 
its  bales  of  furs.  So  long  as  the  French  ruled  Canada, 
the  men  of  the  Company  did  not  leave  their  fur  factories 
on  the  Bay.  It  was  only  when  New  France  became 
British,  and  the  men  of  the  North-West  Company 
went  into  the  west  to  trade,  that  the  Company  had 
to  bestir  itself,  and  build  inland  trading-posts  where 
its  factors  could  meet  the  rival  fur  traders  among  the 
inland  tribes. 

On  Hudson’s  Bay  stood  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
huge  stone  fort,  three  hundred  feet  long  on  each  side, 
with  walls  that  in  some  places  were  forty  feet  thick. 
Forty  great  guns  stood  on  the  walls.  It  was  from  this 
fort  in  1769  that  the  first  great  explorer  for  the  Com- 
pany set  out  towards  the  Arctic  shores.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  named  Samuel  Hearne. 
The  Indians  had  boasted  of  a river  in  the  north  that 
yielded  great  quantities  of  copper.  It  came  to  be 
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spoken  of  as  the  Coppermine  River.  Hearne  was  told 
to  find  the  copper  mine,  for  it  might  bring  new  wealth 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Indians  did 
not  want  the  white  men  to  find  this  river,  because  they 
used  the  copper  themselves.  So  they  made  it  difficult 
for  Hearne  to  travel.  He  set  out  twice,  and  twice  had 
to  return  to  Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  But  for  the  third 
trip  he  had  a remarkable  guide,  an  Indian  called 
Matonabbee.  Matonabbee  took  eight  wives  with  him, 
to  do  the  work  when  they  made  camp  and  to  carry  the 
baggage. 

The  journey  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Arctic  took 
six  months,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Hearne  stood 
on  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean,  the  first  white 
man  to  make  the  journey  overland.  There  was  a 
little  copper,  but  certainly  not  the  vast  stores  of  it 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  about.  But  Hearne 
found  Great  Slave  Lake,  three  hundred  miles  long  and 
seventy  miles  wide,  that  no  one  had  heard  of  up  to  that 
time.  Many  of  the  places  Hearne  visited  have  never 
since  been  seen  by  a white  man,  unless  perhaps  from 
an  aeroplane. 

It  was  Hearne  who  founded  the  first  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  post  in  the  interior.  It  was  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan River,  and  was  called  Cumberland  House. 
He  wrote  a fascinating  book  about  his  great  journey 
to  the  Arctic. 

That  was  just  the  beginning  of  exploration  in  the 
far  north-west.  The  next  great  journey  was  made 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie.  He  was  a trader  for  the 
North-West  Company  on  Lake  Athabaska.  His  post 
was  called  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  it  was  to  be  a starting 
point  for  many  famous  journeys.  It  lay  very  far  north 
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of  the  place  where  the  city  of  Edmonton  now  stands, 
and  is  an  example  of  the  courage  of  the  fur  traders  in 
the  days  when  there  was  only  a handful  of  white 
men  anywhere  west  or  north  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Fort  Chipewyan  was  a wild  and  lonely  spot,  and 
Indians  as  wild  as  if  there  were  no  civilization  at  all 
in  America  came  each  year  to  the  gates  of  the  fort 
with  their  bundles  of  skins.  Mackenzie  learned  their 
tongue,  and  listened  to  them  as  they  told  him  tales 
about  their  far-off  hunting  grounds.  There  was  a 
river,  they  said  proudly,  a great  river,  in  the  north, 
that  no  white  man  had  ever  seen.  Was  this  the  river, 
wondered  Mackenzie,  as  he  thought  over  their  tale, 
that  flowed  out  into  the  Pacific?  Would  this  be  the 
way  to  China,  out  of  the  continent?  The  North-West 
Passage  was  still  in  men’s  minds. 

It  was  seventeen  years  since  Hearne  had  returned 
from  the  Coppermine.  Mackenzie  decided  to  set  out 
northwards  to  find  this  great  new  river.  In  1789  he 
found  himself  on  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  dis- 
covered by  Hearne.  Hearne  had  not  known  that 
from  the  north-west  corner  of  this  lake  a river  flowed 
north. 

The  Indians  were  uneasy  when  they  saw  the  white 
man  entering  the  unknown  river.  They  told  him  that 
he  would  never  return,  that  great  monsters  guarded 
its  shores  and  would  devour  him.  But  Mackenzie 
showed  them  he  had  no  fear  of  monsters.  He  turned 
his  canoes  into  the  river  and  began  descending  with  the 
current.  It  was  easy  travel.  After  several  days  down 
the  stream  they  saw  the  sun  at  midnight — that  sure 
sign  of  the  North. 
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They  were  now  travelling  among  strange,  new 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  had  never  seen  white  men  and 
were  afraid  of  them.  Before  long  they  discovered 
signs  of  Eskimos.  Mackenzie  sat  up  all  one  night 
watching  the  sun  move  close  to  the  horizon,  and, 
instead  of  going  below  it,  move  upwards  again.  The 
country  now  was  almost  bare  of  trees,  except  stunted, 
scrubby  ones  here  and  there. 

Mackenzie  was  in  the  great  delta  of  the  river  that 
now  bears  his  name.  Here  was  salt  tidewater,  rising 
and  falling,  with  drifting  ice  and  here  and  there  a 
whale.  It  was  the  Arctic,  not  the  Pacific,  so  Mackenzie 
named  the  river  Disappointment  River.  Later  on 
it  was  given  his  own  name. 

The  voyage  home  took  two  months,  but  it  was 
pleasant  and  not  difficult.  At  one  place  Mackenzie 
found  petroleum  oozing  from  the  rocks,  and  a patch 
of  soft  coal,  in  the  rocks,  was  on  fire.  He  had  opened 
the  way  to  new  wealth,  this  time  minerals  instead  of 
furs.  He  had  also  proved  that  the  great  river  of  the 
north  was  not  a way  to  the  Pacific,  but  a new  way  into 
the  Arctic. 

The  next  great  venture  into  the  Arctic  was  made 
thirty  years  later  by  a man  whose  name  is  probably 
the  best  known  of  all  Arctic  explorers — Sir  John 
Franklin.  He  was  born  two  or  three  years  before  Mac- 
kenzie discovered  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  he  spent 
all  his  early  years  in  the  British  navy,  in  wars  between 
Britain  and  France.  War  had  put  a stop  to  Arctic 
exploration  by  sea,  but  when  it  was  over  the  young 
officer  looked  for  some  exciting  work  to  do,  and  thought 
he  would  find  it  in  Arctic  travel. 
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Men  now  knew  that  the  North-West  Passage  would 
not  be  much  use  to  anyone  but  they  still  dreamed  of 
finding  it  so  that  the  work  of  the  overland  explorers, 
and  of  Cook  in  the  Pacific,  could  be  completed  by 
mapping  the  Arctic,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Franklin  first  went  into  the  Arctic  by  ship  in  1818. 
The  next  year  he  decided  to  go  overland  and  follow 
the  routes  of  Hearne  and  Mackenzie.  After  that  he 
would  use  canoes  and  Indians  to  explore  the  coast 
line  of  the  Arctic.  He  went  first  down  the  Coppermine, 
and  explored  five  hundred  miles  of  coast  eastward. 
On  this  journey  he  travelled  more  than  five  thousand 
miles  in  Canada,  and  nearly  died  from  starvation, 
before  he  returned  to  England,  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
But  he  soon  came  back  and  made  the  journey  down  the 
Mackenzie.  This  time  he  explored  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Coppermine,  and  also  explored  a thousand  miles 
to  the  westward.  Two  thousand  miles  in  all  of  Arctic 
shores  were  mapped  by  Franklin  and  his  party.  The 
North-West  Passage  was  no  longer  a mystery. 

Twenty  years  later  Franklin  came  back  to  the 
Arctic  with  an  expedition  of  two  ships  and  130  picked 
men.  It  was  a tragic  journey,  for  not  a man  returned 
alive.  The  search  for  Franklin  was  carried  on  by 
twenty-one  different  expeditions,  who  traced  out 
twenty-one  thousand  miles  of  Arctic  coasts,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years. 

After  the  Franklin  Search,  explorers  began  to  try 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  It  was  only  in  the  present 
century  that  anyone  actually  travelled  through  the 
North-West  Passage  in  a ship.  It  was  done  by  Amund- 
sen, later  the  discoverer  of  the  South  Pole,  in  his 
famous  little  ship,  the  Gjoa. 
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1.  Why  at  first  did  men  seek  a North-West  Passage?  Why 
was  the  search  still  carried  on  after  it  was  known  that  such  a 
passage  could  never  be  used  in  trade?  How  has  the  work  of  the 
Arctic  explorers  made  easier  the  planning  of  modem  air  routes 
across  the  Pole? 

Discuss  again  with  your  teacher  the  explorations  of  Henry 
Hudson,  Vitus  Bering,  Samuel  Hearne  and  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
Look  up  their  routes  as  already  marked  on  your  “growing  map.” 
In  what  way  did  the  work  of  each  of  these  men  help  toward  the 
finding  of  the  North-West  Passage? 

2.  The  story  of  Sir  John  Franklin  is  a long  one.  Appoint  four 
groups  to  study  and  report  on : 

(a)  His  voyage  into  the  Arctic  with  Buchan,  1818. 

(b)  His  journey  overland  to  the  Coppermine  River,  1819- 
1822. 

(c)  His  journey  down  the  Mackenzie  and  along  the  Arctic 
coast,  1825. 

(d)  His  last  voyage,  to  seek  the  North-West  Passage,  1845. 
Each  group  should  look  up  the  route  of  the  journey  studied.  Be 
prepared  to  point  it  out  on  the  wall-map.  Mark  all  these  routes 
on  your  “growing  map.” 

In  Adventurers  of  the  Far  North , by  Stephen  Leacock,  you  will 
find  a map  with  the  journeys  clearly  marked. 

3.  Read  all  you  can  find  about  Roald  Amundsen.  Mark  on 
your  map  his  voyage  through  the  North-West  Passage. 

4.  Prepare  sketches  for  a mural  to  be  called  “The  Search  for 
the  North-West  Passage.”  Show  an  incident  from  the  life  of 
each  one  of  the  explorers  you  have  studied.  Here  are  some 
suggestions : 

(a)  Henry  Hudson  is  cast  adrift  in  Hudson  Bay. 

(b)  Vitus  Bering  sights  Alaska  and  Mount  St.  Elias. 

(c)  Samuel  Hearne  sees  a herd  of  caribou  on  the  Barren 
Lands. 

(d)  Alexander  Mackenzie  first  views  the  Arctic. 

(e)  Sir  John  Franklin  explores  the  Arctic  coast  in  canoes. 

(f)  Roald  Amundsen  arrives  at  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  after 
having  sailed  through  the  North-West  Passage. 
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5.  You  might  like  to  make  an  illustrated  booklet  on  the 
Arctic  explorers.  The  book  could  contain  stories  of  other  explorers 
as  well  as  those  already  mentioned.  You  may  wish  to  include  the 
men  who  in  the  last  few  years  have  made  Arctic  flights.  Collect 
and  make  pictures  to  illustrate  your  book.  Design  your  own 
cover. 

6.  Write  the  headlines  and  front  page  for  a newspaper  at  the 
time  Amundsen  took  his  little  ship  through  the  North-West 
Passage.  In  short  columns,  tell  how  former  explorers  had  tried 
to  accomplish  this  feat. 

Pretend  you  are  an  Arctic  explorer.  Upon  your  return  home 
you  will  broadcast  weekly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Write  the  script 
for  one  such  broadcast. 

When  Canada  became  a nation,  at  the  time  of 
Confederation  in  1867,  her  people  were,  for  the  most 
part,  not  even  neighbours.  True,  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, Quebec  and  Ontario  all  lay  to  the  east,  but 
certainly  the  people  of  Ontario  knew  little  about  the 
people  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  people  of 
Quebec  were  almost  complete  strangers  to  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia.  How  much  more  so,  then,  were  the 
people  of  British  Columbia  strangers  to  all  the  other 
Canadians  in  the  east!  There  was  no  railway  to  the 
west,  and  it  was  more  difficult,  and  required  more  time, 
to  get  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  in  1867,  than  it 
takes  today  to  go  round  the  world.  For  now  we  not 
only  have  great  steamers  and  railway  lines,  but  we 
have  aeroplanes  and  flying  ships  that  have  made  the 
world  a small  place  indeed  compared  with  the  world 
of  1867.  So,  if  we  today  were  joined  with  the  people 
of  Tibet,  it  would  not  seem  any  farther  away  than, 
at  the  time  of  Confederation,  British  Columbia  seemed 
from  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 

From  British  Columbia  to  Ontario  the  land  was 
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empty,  except  for  fur  traders  and  one  place  of  settle- 
ment on  the  Red  River  in  Manitoba.  The  Great  Lone 
Land,  as  it  was  called,  was  named  the  North-West 
Territories.  The  fur  trading  companies  wanted  to 
keep  settlers  out  of  the  fur-bearing  lands.  The  coming 
of  farmers  meant  loss  to  the  trappers.  Lord  Selkirk 
had  bought  some  land  at  Red  River  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  had  brought  settlers  from  Scotland 
by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  1811.  Then  there  was  a 
time  of  fighting,  when  fur  traders  burned  down  the 
houses  and  storehouses  of  the  settlers  and  tried  to 
frighten  them  out  of  the  country.  The  men  of  the 
North-West  Company  won  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  over  to  their  side  against  the  settlers.  In  1816, 
the  Governor  of  the  North-West  Territories  and  twenty 
of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  traders  and  their  followers. 
But  that  is  another  long  story. 

Meantime  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
North-West  Company  decided  they  had  better  get 
together  to  protect  their  rights  in  the  West.  So  in 
1821  they  united  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  was  high  time,  for  both  had  been 
nearly  ruined  fighting  each  other. 

The  new  Governor  was  George  Simpson.  He  was 
a great  fur  trader,  and  he  was  determined  that  the 
West  should  not  be  settled  by  farmers.  He  claimed 
the  prairies  were  not  fit  for  farming,  and  that  they  must 
remain  always  a hunting  ground.  No  one  could  get 
into  the  country  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Company,  and  Simpson  told  such  terrible  tales  about 
how  wild  it  was  that  nobody  wanted  to  go  there  to  live. 
The  Company  controlled  everything  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific. 
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But,  in  the  United  States,  settlers  were  pushing 
westward  and  proving  that  the  prairies  of  the  United 
States  were  good  land  to  live  upon.  When  the  bound- 
ary was  fixed  at  the  49th  parallel,  in  1846,  Canadians 
began  to  see  how  much  more  free  were  the  people 
south  of  that  line  than  those  north  of  it.  There  could 
be  only  one  reason,  and  that  was  the  fur  monopoly 
claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  When 
Canada  began  to  understand  just  how  important  the 
West  might  prove  to  be,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
whole  territory  be  joined  to  Canada.  As  a result  of 
this  new  interest  in  the  West  as  a land  for  settlers, 
a plan  to  make  the  whole  country  one  began  to  take 
form.  In  1867  the  whole  of  the  west  became  a part 
of  Canada,  but  it  was  not  yet  divided  into  provinces, 
like  the  rest,  and  it  had  no  government  of  its  own. 
There  was  no  Manitoba,  no  Saskatchewan,  and  no 
Alberta. 

The  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had 
to  find  a way  of  ruling  this  new  land.  Five  years 
after  Confederation,  the  North-West  Mounted  Police 
were  organized.  Canada  calls  them  The  Mounties. 
They  began  with  three  hundred  men,  carefully  chosen 
for  their  work.  They  were  give  a territory  two 
thousand  miles  long,  and  stretching  from  the  American 
border  to  the  Arctic,  to  rule  and  protect. 

Their  first  work  was  with  the  Indians  and  the  fur 
traders.  Later,  when  Canada  began  to  build  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  that  was  to  bind  all  the 
provinces  into  one,  like  beads  upon  a string,  the 
Mounties  kept  order  among  the  workmen  and  settlers 
who  began  drifting  into  the  west,  following  the  railway. 

They  had  been  on  duty  for  twenty  years  when 
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the  gold  rush  into  British  Columbia  suddenly  gave 
them  a new  and  important  job  to  handle.  They  were 
ready  for  it.  In  1894  Inspector  Charles  Constantine 
was  sent  into  the  Yukon  Territory  to  see  what  was 
needed.  He  returned  to  headquarters  to  report  and 
the  next  year,  1895,  he  went  back  again  with  nineteen 
picked  men.  Moreover,  he  took  someone  else,  a 
charming  little  lady  with  a brave  heart — Mrs.  Con- 
stantine. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  work  of  the 
Mounties  in  the  Yukon.  Posts  were  built  not  only  in 
the  gold  mining  districts  but  beyond  them.  In  the 
first  ten  years  of  gold-mining  in  the  Yukon,  gold 
worth  $125,000,000  was  carried  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  Mounties  were  always  on  the  watch.  After 
that,  the  rush  was  over,  and  those  persons  who  stayed 
in  the  country  settled  down  to  steady  work.  But 
beyond  the  Yukon  gold  fields  were  the  whaling  waters, 
where  little  ships  traded  with  the  Eskimos.  So  the 
Mounties  opened  a post  at  Herschel  Island  to  see 
that  the  Eskimos  got  fair  play,  and  another  at  Fort 
McPherson,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
where  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  a post.  From 
this  post  patrols  travelled  every  year  across  the  wilder- 
ness to  Dawson  City  in  the  Yukon. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  for  the  first  time,  the 
government  of  Canada  reached  out  a friendly  hand  to 
its  citizens  farthest  north,  the  Eskimos.  These  Canadi- 
ans were  gentle  and  merry  people  who  seemed  to  have 
chosen  the  strangest  of  all  places  on  earth  for  their 
home.  What  had  brought  them  here,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  ice  and  snow  and  wild  game?  What 
made  them  choose  a life  so  hard,  with  so  few  comforts? 
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And  how  did  they  manage  to  be  so  happy  about  it 
all? 

There  are  about  six  thousand  Eskimos.  They  are 
still  living  the  kind  of  life  they  lived  when  the  Vikings, 
perhaps,  visited  them  more  than  a thousand  years 
ago.  They  have  no  wood  to  build  houses  or  to  make 
fires.  They  dress  in  the  skins  of  animals  and  use  the 
flesh  of  animals  and  fish  as  their  only  food.  They  use 
the  oil  from  animals,  bears  and  seals  and  whales,  for 
lighting  and  for  fuel.  They  have  their  arts,  their 
ancient  songs  and  stories,  and  they  carve  many  beauti- 
ful things  from  the  tusks  and  bones  of  their  game. 
Their  clothing  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  kind  of  life 
they  live  and  is  sometimes  very  beautiful.  Their 
winter  houses,  made  of  blocks  of  snow,  suit  the  country 
perfectly.  To  protect  and  help  these  simple,  kindly 
people  is  now  an  important  duty  of  the  Mounted 
Police. 

Today  the  Mounties,  now  known  as  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  work  not  only  in  the  West 
but  in  all  the  Provinces.  Some  of  their  most  important 
work,  however,  is  in  the  Arctic  regions.  There  are  ten 
stations  of  the  Mounties  inside  the  Arctic  Circle.  Thus 
when  explorers  go  into  the  Arctic,  they  know  that  here 
and  there  are  R.C.M.P.  stations,  and  that  in  many 
places  there  are  stores  of  food  and  other  things  useful 
to  men  who  may  become  lost.  For  scientists  now  go 
into  the  Arctic  to  explore.  They  wish  to  find  out 
about  changes  in  the  weather,  about  air  and  water 
currents,  about  sea  animals  and  many  other  things. 

It  was  not  until  the  Mounties  had  been  in  the 
Arctic  a long  time,  and  the  land  there  was  known  to 
belong  to  Canada,  that  an  explorer  went  there  to  study 
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not  the  land  or  the  oceans,  but  the  people.  He  was  a 
new  kind  of  explorer,  whose  wisdom  and  courage  and 
kindliness  make  him  a fitting  hero  for  Canadian  boys 
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and  girls.  He  is  still  living,  and  he  is  not  yet  an  old 
man.  Many  Canadian  boys  and  girls  may  yet  meet 
and  hear  this  man  who  loved  both  the  land  and  the 
people  within  the  Arctic  Circle — Vilhjalmur  Stefansson. 
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A GREATER  CANADA 


1 . From  your  reference  books  obtain  the  story  of  Confedera- 
tion. You  will  find  a brief  account  in  Canada , by  G.  Paterson, 
Part  III.  What  Provinces  of  Canada  were  in  existence  before 
Confederation,  in  1867?  What  were  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Provinces  decided  to  unite?  How  many  Provinces  first 
united?  What  Provinces  joined  soon  after? 

In  what  year  did  Canada  take  over  Rupert’s  Land  and  the 
North-West  Territories  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company?  What 
were  the  terms  of  the  bargain?  In  what  years  were  the  following 
Provinces  created:  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta? 

How  many  Provinces  of  Canada  are  there  today?  How  many 
territories?  Find  out  what  changes  have  been  made  in  boundary 
lines  since  the  formation  of  the  last  Provinces. 

Who  were  the  Fathers  of  Confederation?  Find  pictures  of 
these  men.  Collect  what  information  you  can  about  them. 

2.  In  taking  over  the  North-West,  the  white  man  was  not  only 
taking  the  Indian’s  land,  but  cutting  down  his  food  supply.  In 
what  way?  Find  out  what  treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians 
whereby  the  white  man  received  land  and  the  Indian  was  assured 
of  home  and  food.  (See  Canada , by  Paterson,  Part  IV.)  Read 
about  these  treaties.  Some  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
them  are  interesting. 

On  an  outline  map  of  Canada  draw  the  Provinces  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  added  to  the  Dominion,  with  the  date  in  each 
case.  Mark  the  old  territories  and  the  old  boundary  lines  with 
light  dotted  lines  in  a different  colour. 

3.  The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  the 
strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  Confederation.  Appoint  groups  to 
study  and  report  on  the  building  of  the  railway  as  follows : 

(a)  Length  of  time  under  construction. 

(b)  Difficulties  overcome. 

(c)  Its  place  in  Confederation. 

Mark  the  route  of  the  railway  on  the  map  of  Canada  you  have  just 
completed.  Collect  pictures  of  it,  old  and  new.  Draw  or  model 
bridges,  tunnels,  snow-sheds,  old  and  modern  locomotives. 
Discuss  the  effect  of  the  railway  upon  the  Indians  of  the  West. 
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4.  You  enjoyed  reading  the  stories  of  the  gold  rushes  in 
California  and  British  Columbia.  You  will  find  it  just  as  interest- 
ing to  read  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon. 

Study  a map  of  this  part  of  North  America.  Find  the  Klondike 
River,  where  the  gold  was  first  found.  There  were  several  ways 
into  the  gold  district.  Study  the  map  and  decide  what  they  were. 
The  most  perilous  of  all  was  from  Skagway,  Alaska,  through  the 
terrible  mountain  passes  to  the  Klondike.  Read  the  story  of  how 
thousands  of  people  went  in  by  this  route,  known  as  the  Trail  of  ’98, 
many  of  them  perishing  by  the  way. 

What  town  sprang  into  being  as  a result  of  the  gold  rush? 
Mark  it  on  your  “growing  map,”  at  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and 
Klondike  rivers.  Make  a list  of  foodstuffs  taken  into  the  gold 
country  at  this  time,  and  try  to  find  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
sold. 

As  in  the  other  gold  rushes,  a great  deal  of  lawlessness 
came  about.  You  will  remember  how  Douglas  dealt  with  this  in 
British  Columbia.  Who  dealt  with  it  in  the  Yukon?  Read  all 
you  can  about  this,  as  you  will  use  the  information  later. 

To  what  extent  has  gold  been  mined  in  the  Yukon?  What  is 
the  mining  situation  there  today?  What  other  minerals  have 
been  found? 

5.  You  have  been  told  how  law  and  order  are  maintained  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  Canada.  In  all  your  reading  you  will 
find  no  more  thrilling  stories  than  those  about  the  “Mounties,” 
as  we  call  them.  To  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  older  settled  parts 
of  Canada  they  are  particularly  interesting,  because  they  tell  of  a 
life  quite  strange  to  us. 

Consult  your  list  of  reference  books  to  find  everything  you  can 
find  about  the  Mounted  Police.  You  will  enjoy  In  Scarlet  and 
Plain  Clothes , by  T.  M.  Longstreth,  and  Arctic  Patrols,  by  Captain 
William  Campbell. 

As  you  read  and  discuss  the  stories  with  your  teacher,  you  may 
wish  to  prepare  an  illustrated  booklet  on  “The  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.”  Your  booklet  might  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  telling  of  the  work  of  these  men,  (a)  on  the  prairies 
(b)  in  the  Yukon  (c)  in  the  Eskimo  country. 

In  the  first  section  describe  their  famous  march  across  the 
prairie  to  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  the  result  of  their 
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journey.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  stations  they 
established. 

In  the  second  section,  tell  what  you  have  already  learned  of 
their  work  in  the  gold  rush  to  the  Yukon,  and  later.  What  else 
did  they  do  besides  maintaining  law  and  order? 

Your  last  section  will  tell  what  the  Eskimo  owes  to  the 
R.C.M.P.  and  how  the  Mounties  have  assisted  in  the  work  of 
exploring  the  Far  North.  Remember  that  they  will  become  still 
more  important  now  that  flying  routes  are  being  planned  to 
extend  over  the  North. 

Illustrate  your  booklet  with  pictures  you  collect  or  draw,  and 
with  maps  showing  the  most  important  R.C.M.P.  stations. 

6.  Design  a mural  to  show  the  different  methods  of  travel 
which  have  been  used  by  the  R.C.M.P.  on  their  patrols  of  (a)  the 
prairies  (b)  the  North. 


Chapter  16 

A CANADIAN  VIKING 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings  who  came 
to  Canada  from  Iceland  when  the  Canadian  west  was 
being  opened  up  to  settlement,  there  was  a family 
named  Stefansson.  In  1879  a son  was  born  to  them. 
They  gave  him  the  old  Icelandic  name  of  Vilhjalmur. 

Later  on  they  moved  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  there  the  boy  grew  up.  He  was  a very  clever 
boy,  with  a quick  mind,  and  able  to  think  very  clearly. 
As  he  grew  up  there  were  two  things  he  very  much 
disliked.  One  was  fish  and  the  other  was  chocolate. 
He  chose  to  be  an  explorer,  and  he  then  found  that  an 
important  part  of  his  food  for  years  was  to  be  fish  and 
chocolate! 

What  turned  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  into  an  Arctic 
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explorer,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  age,  was  not  his 
interest  in  travel  or  in  the  Arctic.  In  fact  he  was  not 
the  adventurer  type  at  all.  He  was  quiet,  gentle,  and 
studious.  He  spoke  softly,  and  his  hands  were  white 
and  sensitive.  He  was  a scientist,  carefully  trained 
in  colleges.  He  was  specially  interested  in  the  story 
of  man  as  a living  creature.  That  branch  of  study  is 
known  as  anthropology,  and  so  Stefansson  was  an 
anthropologist.  Since  he  was  of  Viking  descent,  he 
was  specially  interested  in  Iceland.  He  discovered 
many  things  about  the  meeting  of  the  Vikings  and  the 
Eskimos,  long  ago,  and  he  wrote  an  article  on  it.  This 
article  interested  some  explorers  who  were  planning 
a trip  to  the  Arctic.  They  wrote  Stefansson  and 
invited  him  to  join  them  as  an  anthropologist.  Already 
Stefansson  had  made  two  trips  to  Iceland,  where  there 
are  Eskimos  living  under  the  care  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment. So  he  was  quite  excited  over  this  chance  of 
meeting  Eskimos  who  did  not  know  white  men.  When 
he  agreed  to  go,  he  planned  to  go  to  the  Arctic  over- 
land, so  that  he  could  study  the  Indians  in  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia,  on  his  way.  He  said  he  would 
meet  the  party  in  their  ship  at  Herschel  Island.  He 
went  alone  through  north-western  Canada  up  to  the 
Arctic,  and  arrived  at  Herschel  Island  at  the  appointed 
time. 

Here  he  was,  a fair-haired  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  tall,  slender,  studious,  certainly  not  the  sort  of 
person  one  would  expect  to  find  on  an  Arctic  expedition. 
But  he  was  to  face  a much  greater  adventure  than  he 
had  expected.  His  ship  did  not  come.  It  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  way.  Winter  was  coming  on.  Should 
he  go  to  a Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post  and  ask  for 
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shelter?  Should  he  travel  on  to  a R.C.M.P.  post? 
No,  indeed,  he  would  not.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed.  He  now  had  the  best  possible  chance  a 
scientist  could  dream  about.  He  wanted  to  study  the 
history  of  man,  and  here  was  a chance  to  live  alone 
with  men  who  were  still  living  in  the  same  way  as 
stone  age  men.  So  Stefansson,  because  he  was  alone, 
without  supplies  or  shelter,  told  the  bright-eyed  little 
Eskimos  that  he  wanted  to  stay  with  them.  They 
made  him  welcome,  and  he  settled  down  to  live  like 
one  of  them.  He  dressed  in  skins.  He  lived  on  meat. 
He  learned  to  build  igloos  and  to  hunt  just  as  the 
Eskimos  hunt. 

Then  he  tried  to  learn  their  language.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardest  languages  in  the  world  to  learn.  Stefansson 
already  spoke  ten  languages,  but  it  took  him  five  years 
to  learn  to  speak  Eskimo.  These  little  people  use 
ten  thousand  words  in  their  daily  speech,  more  words 
than  we  use  in  our  whole  language.  Only  one  other 
Arctic  explorer  had  ever  spoken  the  Eskimo  tongue, 
and  that  was  Rasmussen,  who  had  grown  up  among 
Eskimo  children  in  Iceland. 

Stefansson  wrote  a book  about  these  experiences, 
called  My  Life  with  the  Eskimos.  But  he  did  more 
than  that  with  his  new  knowledge.  He  completely 
changed  the  methods  of  Arctic  exploration.  All  explor- 
ers before  him  had  burdened  themselves  with  loads  of 
meat  and  groceries  from  civilization.  They  had  to 
haul  great  sleigh  loads  of  food  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  territory.  Stefansson  said,  “There  is  no  reason 
why  white  men  cannot  live  like  the  Eskimos  and  stay 
as  long  as  they  like  in  the  Arctic.  It’s  as  safe  as  living 
in  New  York.” 
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vSHOOTING  SEALS 


Stefansson  in  the  Arctic 

The  purpose  of  this  illustration  is  to  show  the  way  in  which  Stefansson ’s 
party  lived  for  five  years  in  the  Arctic  regions,  largely  by  using  the  resources 
of  the  country. — C.W.J. 


Later  on  he  was  sent  into  the  Arctic  as  commander 
of  a Canadian  Government  expedition.  Canada  has 
about  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
in  her  Arctic  possession.  Stefansson  has  discovered 
and  explored  about  a hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
it.  He  spent  five  years  on  that  great  expedition. 
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Altogether  he  was  ten  winters  and  thirteen  summers 
in  the  Arctic.  He  does  not  look  upon  travel  there  as 
an  adventure.  He  has  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  explain- 
ing that  the  Arctic  is  not  a terrible  place,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  Frozen  North  of  which  people  are  so  afraid. 
He  found  it  to  be  a land  teeming  with  game.  There 
are  great  herds,  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  caribou. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  musk-ox,  wolves,  blue  and 
white  fox,  millions  of  birds,  and,  as  he  says,  “ billions  of 
insects.”  There  are  bees  and  flies  and  mosquitoes  and 
butterflies.  Now  if  all  these  things  live  in  the  north, 
there  must  be  food  for  them.  Bees  and  butterflies 
require  flowers,  and  herds  of  animals  must  have  grasses. 
There  are  islands  in  the  Arctic  sea  that  are  great  prairies 
of  pasture  lands.  The  far  north  is  a land  of  wild- 
flowers  in  the  summer  time. 

Stefansson  believes  as  strongly  in  the  North  as 
Champlain  did  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Stefansson  says 
that  presently  there  will  be  settlements  in  the  Arctic, 
and  that  later  on  a great  part  of  our  meat  supply  will 
come  from  the  caribou  and  reindeer  of  the  Arctic  lands. 

An  old  myth  about  the  Arctic  was  that  there  was 
no  life  beyond  a certain  line.  Stefansson  does  not 
like  myths.  “How  do  the  fishes  know  they  should 
not  go  beyond  a certain  line?”  he  asked.  So  up  he 
went  beyond  the  line,  depending  on  his  rifle  and  fishing 
lines  for  food.  Of  course  there  was  food  beyond  the 
line,  seals  and  fish  as  plentiful  as  anywhere  else.  So 
long  as  a man  can  hunt  seal  in  the  north,  he  can  live, 
for  the  seal  gives  clothing,  food  and  fuel.  Seal  oil  is 
the  fuel  of  the  Arctic. 

So  Stefansson  wrote  a book  called  The  Friendly 
Arctic  to  prove  that  a lot  of  the  old  myths  were  not 
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true.  If  white  men  had  failed  in  the  Arctic,  and  had 
died  terrible  deaths,  it  was  because  of  their  ignorance, 
not  because  the  Arctic  could  not  support  them.  They 
did  not  know  how  to  take  the  food  that  was  there,  nor 
how  to  shelter  themselves  in  igloos,  nor  how  to  clothe 
themselves  with  skins,  like  the  Eskimo. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a man  had  gone  there  to 
study  the  people,  not  just  the  country,  and  from  the 
people  he  learned  so  much  that  he  has  changed  our 
opinion  of  this  strange  land  and  our  fellow  Canadians 
there. 

Now  that  he  has  done  all  these  things,  they  seem  to 
be  so  simple.  Why  did  nobody  think  like  that  before? 
Of  course  the  explorers  should  have  learned  from  the 
natives  how  to  live  in  this  strange  new  land!  But, 
you  see,  civilized  men  have  a way  of  feeling  very 
superior  to  primitive  people.  They  don’t  think  of 
them  as  very  intelligent,  as  being  able  to  live  in  the 
Arctic  because  they  are  nature- wise.  Sailors  and 
soldiers  and  traders  thought  themselves  much  too  good 
to  learn  from  the  “ heathen  Eskimos.”  So  they 
suffered  and  died  in  their  ignorance  instead.  Probably 
no  man  had  gone  into  the  Arctic  who  was  a finer 
thinker  or  a truer  scientist  than  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson. 
He  regarded  the  Eskimos  as  fellow-men,  living 
differently,  but  not  less  intelligently,  than  himself. 
So  he  humbly  set  himself  to  learn  their  ways  so  that 
he  might  live  intelligently  with  them. 

This  book  began  with  the  Vikings,  sailing  northern 
seas  in  search  of  new  lands  and  new  experiences.  It 
ends  with  a son  of  the  Vikings,  and  not  the  least  of 
their  great  race,  a Canadian-born  explorer  and  a 
scientist. 
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THE  ARCTIC  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

1.  Having  read  something  about  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  you 
will  wish  to  read  one  or  two  of  his  books  which  tell  more  of  his  life 
in  the  Arctic.  Two  you  will  specially  like  are : My  Life  With  the 
Eskimo,  and  Kak,  the  Copper  Eskimo. 

You  already  know  a good  deal  about  Eskimo  life.  Review 
this  by  preparing  an  illustrated  booklet  describing : 

(a)  Their  appearance  and  dress. 

(b)  Their  summer  and  winter  homes. 

(c)  Their  dog-sledges  and  kayaks. 

(d)  Their  methods  of  hunting. 

Illustrate  the  booklet  by  pictures  you  collect  or  draw.  Make 
models  of  an  Eskimo  village  in  winter  (igloos,  sledges,  dog-teams, 
winter  clothing)  and  in  summer  (skin  tents,  kayaks,  umiaks, 
fish-drying  racks). 

You  may  also  prepare  a mural  on  interesting  things  in  Eskimo 
life.  If  you  can  visit  a museum,  study  the  Eskimo  displays  there. 
Make  sketches  of  what  you  see  there.  Study  specially  the 
examples  of  Eskimo  art,  such  as  the  carving  on  bone  or  ivory  tools. 
The  girls  may  wish  to  dress  dolls  in  fur  clothing  such  as  Eskimo 
children  wear. 

2.  Hold  a class  discussion  on  the  following  questions: 

(a)  How  has  the  Eskimo  changed  since  his  contact  with 
Europeans,  in  dress,  food  and  methods  of  hunting? 

(b)  How  has  the  Eskimo  lost,  and  how  gained,  through 
contact  with  our  race? 

(c)  In  what  ways  does  the  Eskimo  differ  from  the  Canadian 
Indian? 

(d)  Are  there  more  Eskimos  in  Greenland  and  Alaska  than 
in  northern  Canada?  Study  your  map  before  answering. 

In  the  Canadian  Geographical  Journal  for  June,  1932,  there  is 
a good  article  by  A.  O.  Lampman,  called  “Ben  and  Sam — Eskimo 
Boys.”  Read  this  story  of  two  Eskimo  boys  who  came  down  to 
Ontario  to  attend  school. 

3.  Stefansson  has  proved  for  us  that  the  Arctic  is  not  nearly 
so  bleak  nor  barren  as  many  people  have  thought  it  to  be,  but 
that  it  has  its  summer  flowers,  birds  and  butterflies. 
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Make  a class  collection  of  pictures  of  Arctic  birds  and  animals. 
Read  in  various  reference  books  and  magazines  about  their 
habits.  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  March,  1926, 
has  an  interesting  article,  “A  Naturalist  With  MacMillan  in  the 
Arctic,”  describing  some  of  the  birds,  flowers  and  fish  of  this 
region.  You  will  also  find  some  coloured  pictures  of  Greenland. 
In  the  April,  1911,  copy  of  the  same  magazine  you  will  find  an 
article,  “Our  Greatest  Travellers;  Birds  That  Fly  From  Pole  To 
Pole,”  by  W.  W.  Cooke.  There  you  may  read  about  the  mys- 
terious Arctic  tern,  which  breeds  in  the  Arctic  and  winters  in  the 
Antarctic. 

4.  Here  is  something  else  to  do.  Ask  your  teacher  to  supply 
you  with  an  outline  map  showing  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Canada.  Finish  the  map  for  yourself  by  filling  in  the  north  coast 
and  the  islands  of  the  Arctic. 

On  your  completed  map  mark  the  route  followed  by  Stefansson 
in  his  Arctic  journeys.  Mark  also  the  most  important  R.C.M.P. 
stations. 
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